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Tale of an Old-school Gentleman of the Seas —~ 


(A GOMPLETE NOVEL 


CHAPTER I. 


PLUNDER’S LURE. 


HE first day out of Rio de 
Janeiro, Mortimer suspended 
two of his crew over the side 
of the ship to efface the 
name, Mary Parker. Mor- 

timer gave no reason; none of his crew 

dared ask him for one. It has been 

said that he was prejudiced against the 

name because of a Mary that he had 

known in his Oxford days; anyway, 

those who in after years had the mis- 

fortune to see this gray wolf, like an 
1B TN 
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Under His Own Law 


| DP 
Edison Marshall 


ocean Nemesis, bear down upon them, 
could plainly make out her name to be 
the Midnight Mist. 

Never was pirate crew organized as 
was that of the new-born rover, the 
Midnight Mist. Instead of a democ- 
racy, wherein the majority ruled and 
the captain had no power except in 
moments of battle, this organization 
was an absolute monarchy, Mortimer 
was the monarch. 

Twoscore of ruffians gathered in the 
cabin to sign the articles. In most 
cases this constituted putting a cross 
opposite their names, as few of them 
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could write. They found them quite 
different from what they had a right 
to expect. Truly, the boatswain, the 
cook, and some of the other officers re- 
ceived a share and a half each of the 
plunder. Truly, the quartermaster, 
Slinger, received two shares. But the 
captain, instead of two shares, which 
was the custom for captains of rover 
craft to receive, was to take five shares. 

“I don’t like it,” one of them said. 
“Two shares is all other cap’ns ever got, 
and I know.” 

“You do, sir?” replied Mortimer, al- 
most purring. “And you don’t like it? 
Perhaps you will like this better.” His 
fist shot out and knocked the offender 
halfway across the cabin. 

They read the other articles, and 
found that there was to be further in- 
equality between the captain and the 
crew. He was to-have his choice of the 
food and drink, and no one was to enter 
his cabin to partake of them. In fact, 
no one was to enter his cabin under 
any consideration, except by his per- 
mission. 

“But that ain’t been the custom be- 
fore,” another of the mangy longshore- 
men said. “Not that I’m objectin’.” 

“What has been the custom, pray?” 
asked Mortimer. 

“The cap’n is elected by the whole 
crew.” The man edged toward the 
door. “And if one of the Brethren 
wants to ’op in and ’elp himself to the 
grog, no one’s to stop ‘im. And if the 
cap’n don’t suit, the gen’lemen elect an- 
other. But I’m not objectin’.” 

“T beg your pardon, it will not be 
that way in this case, gentlemen of 


fortune. I am captain so long as we 
sail together in this ship. You will 
notice it in the articles. Will you 


please read on?” 

They read on, and found that, al- 
though the articles of the contract 
were revolutionary in some. respects, 
they were not unreasonable. Every 
man could do what he liked with his 
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prisoner, and possess whatever he 
found about him. If a-crew yielded 
without fighting, no prisoners were to 
be taken. No man was to rob another, 
on pain of marooning. In all disputes, 
the captain’s word was absolute. 

They read down to the end, and for 
those that could not read Mortimer read 
or translated each clause aloud. “Now 
you may sign!’ he commanded. 

For a few minutes they hung back: 
then Slinger, the newly appointed quar- 
termaster, signed. The rogue Mortimer 
had just knocked down signed next. 
Then four or five others affixed their 
crosses. 

“Now, look ’ere, cap’n,” began a lit- 
tle Englishman at last. 

“You have my attention, sir,’ re- 
joined Mortimer. He looked at the 
man contemptuously. 

“TIL sign, I guess,” and the English- 
man added a cross to his name. 

“But I won't!” 

Mortimer turned, and there faced 
him from across the table a great, 
gaunt, bearded corsair who had rav- 
aged many ships. 

“You won't, did you say?” 

“No. Your terms ain’t reasonable.” 
The man clenched his fist. “We want 
to elect our cap’n, and there’s going to 
be trouble right here——” 

“Indeed there is,” said Mortimer 
quietly. 

The table stood between them, too 
long a range for fists. The seaman’s 
hand began to steal toward his breast, 
and Mortimer’s shot toward his pocket. 
His pistol gleamed, and for an instant 
smoke and sound filled the cabin. The 
mutineer had gone beyond the land of 
mutinies. The rovers crowded about 
the table to sign the articles. 

The Midnight Mist set forth on her 
career, and soon the whole world knew 
of her and feared her. Her sails were 
a sea of canvas; men-of-war chased 
her in vain. She swept down the South 
American and African coasts, her black 
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guns sinister, her black flag, with its 
death’s-head crowned with a baron’s 
coronet, ominous. Captains of lesser 
rover ships would have deserted their 
crews for any kind of a berth on this 
gray king of pirates. The helpless mer- 
chantmen would see her and flee like 
frightened birds, but many times they 
were overtaken. Then came pillage, 
and quite likely death for her crew. 

Skippers came .to know her gray 
body. White-faced, they would guide 
their ships into the nearest port at even 
her shadow on the water. But so heay- 
ily laden with rich goods and treasure 
were those African and Indian and 
South American traders that often they 
were not swift enough. The pirates 
piled up wealth. There was no talk of 
mutiny now; the slightest order of their 
captain was obeyed to the'‘letter. 

The fame of him had spread, and he 
came to be known as Black Mortimer. 
A hundred ships were rifled; many of 
them were burned, and many sent to 
the bottom. Sometimes not a single 
survivor was left to tell the ugly story. 
Sometimes only gold and silver were 
taken, but this was usually when the 
pirate’s hold was full. Often his hu- 
mor would take queer turns—but of 
these times, those who passed along the 
face of the sea did not like to think. 


CHAPTER II. 
BLACK MORTIMER’S WAY. 


‘THE buccaneers, when they glanced 
with dull and squinted, vicious 
eyes at their captain, saw a man be- 
longing to a different breed of crea- 
tures from themselves. Not that he 
was a higher breed. A frightened mer- 
chant sooner would have placed his fate 
in the hands of any one of them than 
in ‘those of their suave and courteous 
captain. 
The crew were yellow-toothed and 
dirty ; what should have been the whites 
of their eyes was an evil yellow. Their 


hair was long, unkempt. Their clothes 
were torn and old; their rippling mus- 
cles revealed themselves through the 
rags. Their feet were bare; stained 
and ugly feet they were, too. Their 
hands ‘were coarse and thick, their fin- 
gers hardly long enough to encircle the 
good-sized hilt of a cutlass. Their 
deeds were many and horrible, but not 
one of them was wicked enough to look 
Black Mortimer in the eyes, as rogue * 
to rogue. 

He swaggered up and down his 
deck, this Mortimer, a tall, lean, mus- 
cular man. He was dressed in the 
height of fashion, yet in perfect taste. 
His stock was of the purest, whitest 
silk. His coat and his smaliclothes 
were of rich, lustrous broadcloth, and 
his waistcoat was of silk. Heavily 
buckled, glossy pumps adorned his well- 
shaped feet. If he carried pistols, his 
belt did not sag with them. He bore 
neither’ knife nor cutlass, but in spite 
of this he was terribly armed. Lean- 
ing against the capstan, in easy reach 
was his famous weapon—a great, gold- 
embossed,_oaken-handled pick. 

The hands that rested jauntily on 
Mortimer’s sides were not thick and 
short-fingered. Slender and white were 
they, as those of a musician. The fin- 
gers, long and tapering, were tipped 
with nails of pink pearl. 

It was said of him that even in bat- 
tle, while the faces of his corsairs were 
twisted and scowling and vicious, his 
was the same impassive countenance. 
His eyes were sleepy and languid, like 
those of a gorged tiger, but sometimes 
the light flowed into them, as if some- 
thing had disturbed their latent phos- 
phorescence. In color they were a 
hard, metallic gray. His other features 
were finely carved; his mouth was small 
and fine as a woman’s, 

But for all that it was an unpleasant 
face, for not a line nor a wrinkle, not 
a softening of a muscle indicated that 
anything of mercy or kindness or pity 
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lived in his heart and black soul—or 
even that the graceful body possessed 
a heart and soul. 

No one seemed to know just who this 
Black Mortimer was, and none dared 
ask; but here and there, on occasion; 
it was whispered that he was the son 
of a great English nobleman. All that 
was known was the fact that suddenly: 
he had departed from England and 
taken passage for Brazil, where an 
uncle of his had a plantation. 

All that long journey from London 
to Brazil, Mortimer thought over his 
future and prospects. Incidentally he 
learned something of how to sail a 
tall-masted brig like the Mary Parker. 
Mortimer’s mind was quick and bril- 
- liant, and doubtless he learned more 
in those few weeks than many seamen 
have learned in years. 

By the time he reached Rio de Ja- 
neiro, he had decided a tame and quiet 
existence on his uncles ‘plantation 
would be most distasteful. He had 
tasted life and found it choked with 
delectable thrills. There were other 
ways for men of his spirit to make a 
living. 

On board the Mary Parker he had 
met Slinger—a yellow-eyed, twisted, 
scarred, and powerful seaman who had 
known better days. In a tropical twi- 
light they talked, till all the southern 
stars came out and shone in the young 
man’s glittering eyes. 

Slinger had been a buccaneer on those 


very seas. “The game ain’t what it 
once was,’ had whispered Slinger 
hoarsely. “There ain’t the holds 


crammed with gold out o’ Peru. It was 
good—good, I say—a score 0’ years 
ago, and before the American Revolu- 
tion. My uncle knew it then, in his 
own ship. It’s been getting worse and 
worse, With these frigates. But I tell 
you, mate, that there’s fort’n’s, big for- 
t’n’s, to be picked up yet—in a short 
time, too. It’ll be good for twenty years 
yet, and maybe fifty, for the trade is 
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heavy between these South American 
cities an’ Europe and Africa. A good 
rover—with a good crew and a good 
captain Oh, my hand itches to 
get back into the game again!” He 
clenched his fists till the veins showed 
blue and horrible. 

“Why don’t you?” Mortimer asked. 

“Cause there ain’t any good cap- 
tains left alive. There’s plenty to fol- 
low—ignorant rogues like me—but no 
one to command. Of course, there’s a 
few good rovers still a-sail in the Car- 
ibs, but they’re full up, and the rest 
of ’em are a scurvy lot. So I’ve got 
to be content with this kind o’ a job, 
instead of plenty to eat and drink and 
a chest full o’ clinkers. A gentleman 
with some spirit could make a game o’ 
it, I tell you—a good game o’ it—with 
a fast boat.”’ 

“Fast like this one, eh?” asked Mor- 
timer lazily. 

Slinger sat up straight and looked 
about with his shifty, yellow eyes. The 
port light hardly burned; above, the 
stars looked down in quietude. 

“Just like this one,” he whispered 
eagerly. “Fastest trader a-sail. New 
model—made in Maine somewhere— 
call her a clipper. Built for speed, so 
to smack away from the Brethren, for 
the States haven’t any ships o’ the line - 
to scare ’em off. Pass the frigates, too. 
She’s long and narrow and sharp at 
the bows, and rakish masts. She’s a 
new boat, too, and a strong one.” 

Mortimer had further conferences 
with Slinger, and out of the talk came 
the seizing of the Mary Parker one 
night in Rio de Janeiro and her sinister 
transformation into the Midnight Mist. 

He was smiling grimly in memory 
of all this as he walked the deck. Then 
a voice disturbed him. “Ship to port!” 
was the cry. 

A sailing vessel, plainly a trader, was 
crossing to the port side. The word 
passed among the whiskered mouths; 
in an instant men came thronging from 
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the forecastle. There was Slinger, 
wiser and more yellow than ever; there 
was Munn, the boatswain; Brock, a 
marvelous mechanic and an expert car- 
penter; Schmitt, the coxswain; Old 
Limp, the real name of whom, if he 
had one, no one but himself knew. 

= There was Ferris, whose thumbs 
were torn and queer looking—he had 
once been hung up by them; Cressiey, 
who had no eyelashes ; Jim Mason, who 
had known a better life, though per- 
haps not so prosperous a one, and 
whose left hand had only a thumb 
and a little finger. But the mangled 
hand, looking most like a fish tail, could 
grasp a pistol and hold it firm. 

Then there were Diego and Vivano 
and Graciorez and Rojas. There were 
Camilloz, at one time in the train of 
the royal Portuguese prince at Rio de 
Janeiro; and Enciso, of the same race. 
There were Rodet and Hasse and Ke- 
ler. They were a motley and a vicious 
lot, and every eye was bright with the 
lust of battle. 

“Stand. by for action!” called Mor- 
timer. He gave other orders, his crew 
responding at once. Some were at 
work at the capstan, and all the ropes 
were creaking. The sails spread, they 
drew in the wind, and away after the 
merchantman scurried the Midnight 
Mist. 

Their prey was just a speck at first, 
and so the helmsman guided the rover 
toa point far ahead in the course of 
the trader. This meant a shorter chase, 
and incidentally cut off any possible 
chance of the unfortunate vessel fleeing 
into port. 

Now Mortimer stood on his deck 
with his glass, and soon he could give 
the vessel’s name. “She’s the Liver- 
pool,” he said. “Brigantine—flying the 
British flag. Short company—rides as 
if heavily laden. She'll enrich our 
holds, mates.” 

Only rarely was Mortimer’s humor 


such that he called his subjects mates. 
Munn prepared the rigging hook and 
stood by. The pirate captain’s eyes be- 
gan to have a greedy gleam. 


CHAPTER III. 
LIKE WOLVES THAT WAIT. 


HERE was confusion on the deck 
of the British brigantine, the. Liv- 
erpool. The captain, through his glass, 
had seen the long, gray shadow, and his 
face. had gone ashen. He looked 
closely ; now he could almost make out 
the name to be the Midnight Mist. He 
could see that her flag was black with 
one white spot. f 

His voice rose shrilly as he gave an 
order—to put on full sail and take the 
quarterly wind. His crew of ten men 
understood the cause, but in spite of 
their fear, their shaking hands pulled 
mightily at the ropes. The chanteyman 
tried to roar a deep-sea chantey, but 
the voice hardly seemed his own. 

Now, the captain of the Liverpool 
was giving other orders; the deck was 
a scene of confusion. Some of the 
sailors, now that the sails were set, 
dully tried to hide their valuables. Some 
were loading pistols, and another was 
rolling a small cannon into place. They 
were all Englishmen, these ten, and in 
their strong hearts was a resolve to die 
fighting; but the captain knew the fu- 
tility of battle with such as these that 
bore down upon them. Nearer came 
the slim, gray shape, every sail hemi- 
spherical and every mast bending. 

The captain of the Liverpool looked 
quietly up at his stubs of masts and his 
scanty sail, then quietly and sadly about 
his crew. “Don’t raise an arm against 
them,” he said at last. “If the wind 
would fail ’em—or something—we 
might get away by flight; but when 
they’re near enough to get their guns on 
us, up with your hands. Well save 
most of our lives by that.” The crew 
looked at him with wide and frightened 
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eyes. “Nothing but a miracle would 
save us now,” he added. 

Then out of the cabin came the three 
passengers of the vessel. One was a 
young man, tall, big-muscled, carefully 
dressed. As yet he did not understand 
the confusion. The second was a mid- 
dle-aged little man whose hair was pre- 
maturely gray. He was emaciated,’ 
with deep-sunken eyes that spoke of 
long illness. He was a clergyman, 
homeward bound; a missionary stricken 
with some Eastern disease. 

The third passenger was a girl, 
twenty, perhaps, and the sunlight, when 
she stepped upon the deck, shone 
through her hair till it seemed of old 
gold. Her eyes were wide, but the 
sunlight could not shine in them; it 
could not penetrate their glorious 
fringe of lash. Her rich dress dis- 
played the graceful curves of her slight 
body; her lips were red and fine, and 
her cheeks pink and velvety beside the 
pale and scarred. ones of the sailors. 
She glanced from face to face with her 
glorious, dark eyes, and what she saw 
shot the color quickly from her cheeks. 

“T had forgotten you,” said the cap- 
tain hoarsely. 

“What is it?” asked the young man. 

“Black Mortimer. You know what 
that means. They’ll be swarming our 
deck in an hour or so. You and your 
sister and Mr. Howard hide your valu- 
ables—at once.” 

“We haven’t many to hide,” replied 
the girl. Her voice wavered, and she 
made a pitiful effort to repress the out- 
ward evidence of her fears. 

The captain looked at her strangely. 
“He’s a devil, but we can’t fight him 
off. It means death for all of us if 
we try to—or captivity.” 

“Or captivity?” the young man 
echoed his words and turned to his sis- 
ter. His eyes went suddenly wide with 
horror. 

“What do you mean, captain?” asked 
the clergyman. 
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“Hush! And persuade the girl to 
do as I say. Miss Bronson, we’ve got 
to prepare for him. You go to the 
cabin.” 

“Oh, what will they do?” Her hands, 
small and finely formed, clasped at her 
breast. — 

“Go to the cabin now. Mr. Howard, 
go below with her.” The captain’s voice 
hardened. “Bronson, you stay here 
with us. No, we won’t fight s 

The girl and Howard vanished down 
the companionway, and the brother 
leaped toward the captain with ex- 
tended hands. “For her?” he cried. 
“Fhere isn’t any danger for her, is 
there? Oh, don’t tell me there is!” 

The captain did not answer, but 
Bronson read the truth in his face and 
in the face of every man of the crew. 

“We'll die before he takes your sis- 
ter,” said Belding, the mate. 

“But can’t we hide her? In the hold 
—in a chest——” 

“They'll search the ship from stem 
to stern. They’ll open every chest and 
every drawer in search of hidden valu- 
ables. Not a chance for that!’ 

Into Bronson’s face there crept a 
stern resolve. “He won't find her 
alive,” he said. 

For a moment all those Englishmen 
stood grave. Their manhood and their 
fears were battling in their minds, and 
at last fear won. ; 

“You know what Mortimer did when 
the girl on the Horace was killed—be- 
fore he came,” said one of them jerkily. 
“It means death for us all, ‘cause he’s 
already seen her through his glass. You 
can lay to that. Maybe he won’t take 
the girl.” 

“That’s right—maybe he won’t,” said 
the captain dully. 

“Tt won’t do any good—to do that,” 
one of the others said. 

“I will!’ Bronson half closed his 
fiery eyes. “Anything sooner than 
leave her to them——” 

“You won't!” <A great seaman an- 
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swered him. Another approached from 
behind and quickly pinioned Bronson’s 
arms. “We can’t let you murder the 
whole crew,” he said. ‘“‘Mortimer’ll be 
here in an hour or so, and if he finds 
you’d—spoiled things for him, it would 
be Davy Jones’ locker for all of us.” 

Bronson, numbed at first, began to 
struggle. Four of the great seamen 
had to hold him. Here was action, and 
action rubbed the dread from their 
souls. So they tied Bronson to the mast 
and stood back and looked at him. 
Then they looked out to sea toward the 
gray shape bearing down. 

“He’s gaining on us,” said the mate. 
Now they could see the black flag with 
the naked eye. Now Bronson was sob- 
bing hoarsely. “You are Englishmen,” 
he cried at last fiercely. “You would 
do this to savyg@-your miserable lives!” 

“Let him go!” suddenly shrieked a 
young seaman. Carson was his name, 
straightforward and brave his eyes, 
and twenty-one his years. 

“Silence!” The captain sighed 
queerly and’ drew himself together. 
“Listen!” he went on. “We are Eng- 
lishmen, and we won’t sacrifice your 
sister to those dogs. Every one of us 
will die first, but it may be he doesn’t 
mean any harm to her. I’ve heard o’ 
times when he didn’t. It would be 
folly to sacrifice her life and ours as 
well—unless we know for sure. I 
know how you feel, and we tied you 
up so you wouldn’t strike too quick. 
But I swear TIl shoot her with my own 
hand, and him, too, before I’ll let him 
take her. We can’t fight against them. 
There’s forty-five of them to eleven of 
us. We haven’t got a pistol apiece, 
while every one of them has guns and 
cutlasses. They could sink our ship 
with their big guns.” 

“So they waited, and at last began to 
see that even the winds had betrayed 
them. The Midnight Mist was quite 
near now, and they could. count the 
pirates on her deck. Like wolves that 


wait for a camper’s fire to die, the rov- 
ers seemed, as they leaned against their 
deck. railing. 

Over the Liverpools deck hung a 
malignant hush. Bronson, tied to the 
mast, was whispering dully. The pale- 
faced crew stood waiting, as if for 
death. 

The minutes sped away, and the Mid- 
night Mist bore down on the Liverpool. 
On the pirate’s deck Munn crouched, 
ready to throw the grapnel into the rig- 
ging of the prize. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WITH CRUEL POLITENESS. 


OST sorry to: be an inconvenience, 
sir,” said Mortimer, when he and 
his followers had boarded. “I sup- 
pose I have the honor of addressing the 
captain? I am delighted to meet you, 
sir. Of course, captain, you are aware _ 
of the object of this visit—your money 
or your life, please!” Black Mortimer 
smiled and bowed as he spoke his well- 
known greeting. He carried his fa- 
mous pick jauntily upon his shoulder, 
its lustrous handle and golden decora- 
tions making it seem more like an or- 
nament than a weapon. 

The captain’s face flushed with a 
mighty wrath; the bags beneath his 
eyes swelled red, but he fought down 
that suicidal anger, and only his eyes, 
by their blue fire, showed it when he 
answered: “Yes—and I suppose this 
is Black Mortimer.” 

“Pardon me for not introducing my- 
self first. Those that know me in other 
than—er—a professional way call me 
Robert Mortimer. As captain to cap- 
tain, I should be glad to extend to you 
that privilege. And would you mind 
telling me why this personis tied up?” 

“He meant ill toward you, Mr. Mor- 
timer. He is a passenger here, and he 
doesn’t know the way of pirates.” 

“Why, bless my soul! ‘Gentlemen of 
fortune’ suits us better as a name—but 
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what is in a name? Interesting ques- 
tion, captain. Now, if you so wish, 
we will enter your cabin and discuss the 
terms of your surrender more at our 
leisure. Really this is a distressing 
business, sir.” 

“At your service.” 

Bronson followed them with terror- 
widened eyes as they turned into the’ 
companionway to the cabin. Mean- 
while, the pirates, with oaths and blows, 
were searching the ship for treasure. 
The contents of the chests were thrown 
out and the valuables taken. There 
were little sacks of coins, wages saved 
in months of bitter labor. There were 
cases and kegs of liquors. In the hold 
was merchandise: some silks, some rare 
spices, some bronzes, and not a little 
jewelry. Part of the cargo was from 
India and was so rich that the pirates’ 
imprecations changed to coarse and 
joyous jests. 

But in the cabin was cruel politeness. 
Dorothea had risen when the two men 
entered, and stood with white cheeks 
and wide eyes. 

“T don’t believe I have had the pleas- 
ure,” said Mortimer. His tone changed 
slightly, and something about the stiff- 
ening muscles of his face, the hungry 
red glare that flowed into his eyes, made 
the captain despair. “This is Miss 
Bronson; and this”—he spoke to the 
girl—“is Mr. Robert Mortimer, pirate 
and devil.” 

“A poor flatterer, the captain,” re- 
marked the rover at once. “Do you 
not find him so, Miss Bronson?” 

The girl was eying him in amaze- 
ment. “You are not the pirate?” she 
cried. 

“A member of the Brethren—a gen- 
tleman of fortune—both are kinder 
names for me.” His gaze turned to 
the clergyman, who had risen and now 
stood beside the girl, a brave but rather 
futile look in his sunken eyes. “And 
whom have we here, captain?” Mor- 
timer asked. 3 
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The captain told him. A peculiar 


“smile played on Mortimer’s face as he 


glanced from the girl to the clergyman. 
“Ah! he said. “A gentleman of the 
cloth. Interesting, captain, and per- 
haps opportune, as well.” 

The captain’s brown hand began to 
slip toward his hip. “Hark ye, Mor- 
timer!” he said. “Hark ye, blackest 
scoundrel that sails the seas! We have 
given our ship without battle.” 

“Very kind of you, I am sure—in 
the circumstances.” 

“We have not lifted a hand against 
you; but I swear that if you so much 
as touch this girl with your fingers 
we'll i 

“Pte beet 
yourself.” 

“Pll give the word, and every one 
of my crew will die fighting, and ten 
good men of yours, at least, will pay 
for it with their lives.” 

“Tut, tut! And pray, sir, why is 
your hand moving in that queer fash- 
ion? You surely are not reaching for 
anything? I suggest, captain, that you 
hand me that toy—butt foremost, 
please.” 

There was something terrible about 
Black Mortimer as he spoke in that 
deadly quiet way. His eyes shone, the 
pick on his shoulder moved slightly, 
gleaming. The captain’s hand shook as 
he obeyed and handed over the pistol. 

Mortimer tossed it through the open 
port and turned to the girl, who was 
staring at him with puzzled, fascinated 
gaze. “Our friend the captain is in- 
clined to be uncouth,” he said. ‘Miss 
Bronson, not in many a day have I 
had the opportunity of meeting such a 
charming girl as yourself. Can’t we 
be friends?” 

The girl sobbed. “Oh, please go 
away!’ she begged. “My money—my 
valuables—you can have them all.” 

Instead he drew near. She looked 
for an instant into his eyes, and the 
bright gleam within them terrified yet 
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fascinated her. She looked away and 
glanced fearfully back. 

He laughed. “Don’t be afraid of me, 
madam.” 

“Then go away.” 

“I begin to understand. The man 
outside—he is your husband?” 

“My brother; and if you 

“Your brother, eh? Now that is a 
relief. I thought he was your husband, 
and that would have caused complica- 
tions. I thought the captain said ‘Mrs. 
Bronson.” — ~ 

His fine white hand crept out and 
touched hers. She sobbed chokingly, 
then tried to shake it off. She felt its 
magnetism steal into her veins; then 
she quieted and looked appealingly into 
his face. 

“No harm shall come.to you, Miss 
Bronson. My men shall not touch you.” 

“But. you have touched me—and you 
are the worst of them all.” 

“You will not think that way of me 
soon, I hope.” He looked at her in- 
‘tently. “Will you step up on deck with 
me? You, too, captain, and this other 
gentleman.” ~ 

Mortimer led the way up, and the 
others followed. Bronson, in his bonds, 
turned his face to the pirate, words 
pouring from his lips. 

“Really, sir, your conversation is dis- 
tressing,” was Mortimer’s sardonic re- 


” 


ply. “Your sister is perfectly safe, I 
assure you. Not one of my men shall 
harm her.” 


“And you—you? Oh, release me, sir, 
then give me a fair chance to fight!” 

“Tut, tut!” Then he turned to his 
crew. “Got it all aboard, eh? Munn, 
bring the lady’s bags and anything else 
of value in the cabin. Will you step 
upon our deck, Miss Bronson?” 

For,an instant every eye was fixed 
on him. The girl’s were wide and piti- 
ful. Her brother’s were full of the 
fire of murder. The sailors were 
squinting with anger. Those of Mor- 
timer’s own crew were mostly curious. 


-all but Carson. 


There was a moment’s. wracking si- 
lence. Bronson tugged at his ropes like 
a maddened animal. Forest, one of the 
youngest seamen, drew a pistol, but 
Old Limp saw its gleam in time. Old 
Limp thought he was aiming it at Mor- 
timer; yet the gleam in the sailor’s boy- 
ish eyes was not that of murder. It 
was that which comes with a great re- 
solve. Believing that nothing, not even 
Mortimer’s death,*could save her, he 
was about to aim it at the girl. But 
Old Limp was too quick for him. For- 
est went down under a savage blow. 

The sailors stood back, cowed, then; 
He cursed Old Limp 
in a choked voice. Mortimer laughed a 
little, and Old Limp with him. The 
girl made no move to step over the rail- 
ing onto the deck of the pirate vessel. 

“Miss Bronson,” said Mortimer, 
“will you step aside with me for a 
moment ?” 

Tremblingly the girl complied. When 
they were out of hearing, the pirate con- 
tinued: “Dorothea—lI believe that is 
the name your brother used?—it is 
awkward that we have so little time for 
such an interesting matter. My dear 
girl, destiny has brought us together. 
I understand your hesitation—and so 
does destiny, for it has kindly provided 
the—er—treverend person who is now 
staring me out of countenance. We 
are going to be married, Dorothea. 
Really it is quite romantic—a wedding 
at sea!” 

The girl drew back, her hands at her 
throat. “Oh,” she gasped, “you couldn’t 
do ik 

The words died on her lips, for those 
slim fingers were on her arm, com- 
pelling her along the deck. “Mr. Bron- 
son,” said Mortimer, “I have the pleas- 
ure of informing you that your sister 
has consented to be my wife. Mr. How- 
ard, we have no time to waste—kindly 
perform the ceremony at once.” 

The brother’s face was livid as he 
strained at his bonds. He pleaded 
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wildly, but Black Mortimer laughed 
and turned impatiently to the clergy- 
man. The girl was sobbing hysteri- 
cally. She knew that she was facing 
the inevitable, anyway; there was no 
escape. But she was not thinking of 
herself alone; she feared that if she re- 
fused, her brother’s life and the lives 
of others would be sacrificed. She had 
heard of Black Mortimer’s summary 
and terrible way of Avenging the slight- 
est opposition. Looking at this stave, 
handsome, and seemingly refined man 
at her side, she scarcely could credit 
the reports of him, but some instinct 
told her she must obey. 

“You've got to do it!” cried one of 
the Liverpool’s crew. “If you don’t, 
he’ll kill us all!” 

The man’s words were like a con- 
firmation of her fears, and like the knell 
of fate. She stepped to Mortimer’s 
side. “I am ready,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“Mr. Howard,” said Black Morti- 
“mer, “we are waiting for you. I seea 
bulge in your pocket—I presume it is 
a book. Will you kindly proceed? The 
language of this person who is tied up 
is beginning to annoy me.” 

Knowing that it had to be done, and 
feeling that perhaps what he was com- 
manded to do was best in the circum- 
stances, the clergyman drew a book 


from his coat and faced the smiling ` 


rover and the trembling girl. In a few 
minutes it was over. 

“Kindly cross to the Midnight Mist, 
Dorothea,” said Mortimer. 

The girl darted forward, flung her 
ərms around her helpless brother for 
one heartbroken instant, then complied 
with the request. Munn picked up her 
hags, and one by one the pirates fol- 
lowed her, each keeping a pistol trained 
on the Liverpool's crew. 

“Now, my gentlemen,” said Morti- 
mer, addressing the men of the Liver- 
pool, “I have detained you too long 
already. Bon voyage, my friends! As 
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for you, young man’’—he stepped close 
to Bronson—‘“your charming sister 
shall be happy, never fear. I dislike to 
boast, but I assure you I have always 
considered that I possess all the pos- 
sibilities of an ideal husband.” 

A whispered something, a promise 
of infinite vengeance, blurted from 
Bronson’s white lips. Black Mortimer 
smiled again, saw that the hooks were 
free, and followed his crew back aboard 
the Midnight Mist. 


CHAPTER: V. 
. A GAME OF HEARTS. 


THE first hour after the departure 

from the plundered Liverpool was 
spent in sorting the treasure. The 
money was divided at once, according 
to the specifications in the articles. As 
the crew had yielded without a fight, 
no prisoners had been taken, except, 
of course, the girl, so whatever was 
found on the persons of the sailors 
went to the common fund for division, 
instead of to the individual pirate that 
discovered it. 

The rest of the booty, jewels and silk 
and bronzes and such treasures, were 
placed in the hold, later to be sold to 
the “fence.” 

The cheaper things in the cargo, the 
dried fruit, much of the spices, much 
of the cloths, and all of the provisions, 
were not touched. Mortimer estimated 
the haul-at six thousand pounds. ` 

But the most important find in the 
booty had no monetary value whatso- 
ever. Mortimer. discovered it while 
rifling the little sack of mail that the 
brigantine had carried—a letter from 
Godfrey Sands, at Bombay, to Prince 
Ogle, whose wife was of the ruling 
house of England. To Dorothea, who 
watched him fearfully from across the 
cabin, he had first apologized. “A rude 
thing to do, this reading others’ mail,” 
he said, “but it is an unavoidable detail 
of the business.” 
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She saw his lips tighten and his eyes 
squint with greed, for the letter was as 
follows: i 


My Lord, Prince Ocre: Your highness 
will be glad to know that at last I have been 
successful. The stones were in the posses- 
sion of one of the richest of the inland 
rajahs. He gave them eagerly when he saw 
your gold. Never were such stones—bluish- 
white and pure and lustrous—one hundred, 
tapering in size, and each worth the cost of 
a tiger hunt. There is no doubt but it is the 
diamond necklace of which the rajah wrote, 
and I assure you, most noble benefactor, that 
Princess Isabel, your noble lady, will find 
them matchless. 

I am leaving Bombay in six weéks on 
the Rosamond, which will carry me as far 
as Cape Town. From thence I will take the 
Cornwall Maid, and will meet your highness 
in London. Your servant, 

GODFREY SANDS. 


“In London, eh?” mused the rover. 
“And in six weeks.” Then he turned 
to the girl. “I have neglected you long 
enough, Dorothea.” 

The girl shivered a little, then turned 
_her face away. “I can’t believe that it 
is true,” she said. “I think that every 
minute I shall awake, finding it all some 
horrid nightmare.” Her voice broke, 
then chokingly she continued: “You 
sitting there, reading letters; I here, not 
knowing, not daring to think what may 
happen next. In your power and that 
of your horrible followers!” 

“Reading letters—but such letters 
they are! No, Ill not be cross with 
you for calling my company a night- 
mare; the letter I just read leaves me 
in too good humor. As to my follow- 
ers—you need never say a word to 
them. They will never come within this 
cabin. If one of them sets foot on 
the companionway .except by order 
from me, it is his death sentence. As 
for me—you will soon learn to think 
much’ better of me.” 

He held her eyes a while with his 
own. The color climbed in her cheeks. 
“Oh, you are not human ” she whis- 
pered tensely. 
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“But with many human impulses,” 
he replied. 

For a while they eyed each other 
in silence. She was gowned richly and 
with good taste. Apparently she was 
of the middle class of England; prob- 
ably the industrial revival had enriched 
her father. Slowly he drew near her; 
it was going to be a game. “Yes, you 
are entirely in my hands,” he said. “But 
I shall not take any advantage. Love 
must come freely to be of value, so 
don’t be afraid of me.” 

He watched her, and saw a deep 
wonder come into her face. His words 
were spoken in an accent the world 
would not expect of a pirate. The tone 
was soft, gentle, almost tender. Only 
his eyes might have betrayed the fact 
that he was playing a cruel game, and 
she did not look into his eyes. 

Dorothea’s was a simple, loving na- 
ture. Suddenly what seemed to her a 
great idea flashed into her mind: This 
strange, terrible man, with his alleged 
crimes—what if it was given to her to 
win his heart and win him back to a 
better life? To awaken the man’s bet- 
ter self! Perhaps there was a destiny 
in it; perhaps she, a humble girl, could 
change the heart of this Black Mor- 
timer. “Show me your real self,” she 


_ said, “and I will take you and judge 


you as you really are.” 

“Always, before, what I wanted I 
took. But I can only plead with you,” 
he replied. He approached her, then 
lifted her hand. He did not grasp it 
eagerly or fiercely; he touched it with 
his finger tips, as if it were a_ holy 
thing, and slowly dropped it. 

“Your hands—they touched mine— 
and they have done such things!” Her 
eyes widened. 

“Yes, they have; but when they touch 
yours—they feel clean.” 

Impulsively she extended one of the 
little, shapely things to him. “Can it 
be that you aren’t the devil I thought 
you? That you have a human heart?” 
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He did not answer, but suddenly 
Black Mortimer, with a sardonic smile 
that she did not understand, took her 
in his arms and kissed her. Then, leav- 
ing her with her thoughts, and the 
company of an old, brown volume of 
Shakespeare that she had brought with 
her from the Liverpool, he went up on 
deck. 

The night was falling, and the pirates 
had lighted lanterns in their living com- 
partments between the deck and the 
hold. Mortimer’s mind turned swiftly 
from the girl in the cabin to another 
matter. He felt that he had won the 
girl, but quick, shrewd, and bold work 
was needed for the other venture. Al- 
ready he had a plan. > 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN TRAGEDY’S GRIP. 


IKE men awakening from deep 
sleep, the crew of the plundered 
Liverpool began to stir about. The 
pirate, under her black flag, with its 
crowned death, was swooping insolently 
off, her mangy raiders busy with their 
spoil. One by one the crew started, life 
came back into their. blank faces and 
their horror-widened eyes, and their 
lips opened to drop half- muffled impre- 
cations. 
For a while they stood looking at the 
vanishing ship, heedless of the passing’ 
time. Their vessel drifted leeward. 
Then they glanced at each other, but 
for a time did not meet each othe?’s 
eyes. The girl had been taken, and 
they had not fought for her. 

Nor was this all that held the Liver- 
pool's crew silent. Forest, the young 
sailor who had been felled by Old Limp, 
was dead; and now on the deck beside 
him was another figure. When the 
Midnight Mist sheered off,-the Liver- 
pool’s captain, wild with shame and de- 
spair, seized a pistol and shot himself 
before any could interfere. 


ne 


So the awe-struck crew stood silent. 


`~ 
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It was Bronson’s voice that at last re- 
vived them. “Untie me, will you?” he 
requested, 

The brother of the girl spoke quietly, 
almost coolly. The mate, who had been 
staring significantly at his long, bright- 
bladed knife, mumbling, wondering why 
the steel was not spotted and red with 
blood, started to cut away the ropes. 
The others of the crew hurried to as- 
sist him—glad of action again—and 
soon Bronson was free. 

He shook out his cramped muscles ; 
for a while the sailors did not speak or 
look him in the face. Grave, quiet Eng- 
lishmen were they, whose sympathetic 
hearts made them embarrassed. They 
stood white-faced and dumb, for what 
was it any one of them could say? 
Bronson dropped a gentle hand on the 
clergyman’s shoulder. “You could not 
help it, friend,” he said, “and perhaps 
what you did was best.” With bowed 
head, Howard stumbled along the deck 
and went down to the eabin. 

“Weve got two men to bury,” said 
Belding, the mate. “One of ’em is the 
cap’n. ” 

The crew nodded their heads gravely. 
Bronson bent, over the form of the 
youthful sailor. He lifted a cocked and 
ready pistol from the white, cold hand. 

“Oh, why weren’t you a little quicker, 
man?” he said. 

“No one could be quick then,” a 
brother sailor answered, as if for him 
whose voice had been so silenced. “It 
all came too sudden, and knocked us 
dumb, it did.” 

“Forest didn’t hardly get his pistol 
out before the pirate got him,” said 
another. 

“And he laughed—afterward,” came 
a hoarse whisper from one of the group. 

Bronson’s eyes grew suddenly bright 
as closely he studied the pistol in his 
hand. It was death, all ready. His 
eyes filled with tears at the thought. 
He looked up guiltily, and the mate 
read his intent. A kindly hand touched 
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Bronson’s arm and crept along till it 
grasped his hand. Bronson started, and 
his dry throat emitted a half sob. 

That half sob was so much better 
than the scalding silence that all the 
sailors looked relieved. “I’d better take 
it,” said Belding. Bronson handed him 
the shining weapon like a schoolboy 
caught in mischief. ‘‘Besides’”—and 
the grave, kindly voice sank to a whis- 
per—‘‘who will be left to make him pay, 
to see him pay, if you would go? It 
is to be your work, Bronson.” 

Bronson swallowed; then his waxen 
features relaxed. Slowly they reddened 
and the numbness of the first realiza- 
tion gave way to a terrible wrath; but 


it was over in a moment, and he was. 


ready to do more than swear revenge. 
His mind was clear for thought and 
planning. “Well make him pay,” he 
said simply; “and when we do——” 

Those faces about him twisted with 
hate at the thought. “But how?’ It 
was the mate again. 

“Trap him—disguise a warship like a 
trader s 

“Tt has all been tried.” 

“Everything hasn’t been tried, and 
we'll try everything that is left. I have 
influence with the governments. I know 
a hundred ways. May I go with you 
to your cabin ?” 

“There is work to be done here first. 
Tħere’s the cap’n to be buried, and this 
poor devil of a Forest. After that we 
can talk and find a way.” 

“We will find a way,” Bronson re- 
peated. He stretched out his hånd and 
clasped the mate’s. “I have a sister to 
avenge.” 

“And I a captain.” The two men 
looked into each other’s eyes. Then 
out of the crew stepped a third avenger. 
He was a young sailor, beardless as 
yet, but with a zealot’s fire in his eyes. 
“T, too?” he asked. 

“Why you, Carson? This is a pact.” 
Bronson turned to the youth. “Not to 
avenge money loss—money loss is noth- 


‘tive for a hundred crimes. 


ing. This is more. It is higher. Why 
you?” 

The mate answered for him, very 
simply. 

“Him—and him’’—he pointed to the 
crumpled body of Forest—‘was pards 
together.” i 

So all three clasped hands, and the 
others watched as if in the presence of 
a solemn rite. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON A DAZZLING QUEST. 


N the deck of a schooner, headed 

from Bombay out onto the South 

Sea, was one that dreamed of rich com- 

missions and political advancement. He 

was Godfrey Sands, returning to his 

noble patron with a necklace worth the 
cost of a hundred tiger hunts. 

It had taken more than gold to pro- 
cure this necklace. More than piles and 
piles of gold. It had taken courage and 
daring and faithful service. It had 
taken intrigue and Occidental business 
experience. But Sands had succeeded ; 
he had shown his piles of gold at the 
psychological moment, and the jewels 
were his. 

Never was there such a string, was 
the sincere belief of Godfrey Sands. 
The diamonds had been collected slowly 
by generations of rajahs. Many times 
had they been bought and sold, cne by 
one, and the gold that bought them had 
been wrung from starving peasants by 
tax collectors, by the looting of cities 
and the pillaging of tribes. Each had 
been fought for; each had been the mo- 
Murder and 
theft and deceit and intrigue and native 
wars—these things made up their his- 
tory. But no hint of their dark past 
was revealed in their appearance, nor 
marred their luster. They were white 
and pure and bright, with a few bluer 
lights in their hearts, perhaps, like win- 
ter stars. 

He congratulated himself, did God- 
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frey Sands, on his diplomacy, not only 
on his skill in bargaining for the stones, 
but on protecting them from the million 
desperate thieves that thronged Bom- 
bay. In fact, not a soul aboard, not 
one of those dark-skinned natives of 
the ant hill he had left suspected his real 
business in India, or dreamed that he 
was carrying the worth of a whole In- 
dian principality about with him. He 
fancied he looked not in the least like 
a confidential agent of a British prince. 
The rich commission and the political 
advancement were almost within sight. 

It proved a iong journey down the 
east coast -of Africa; day after day, 
beneath that virile sun, and nightly un- 
der new and brilliant stars; through 
long days of calm, then nights when 
the schooner struggled through tower- 
ing waves. But always she struggled 
successfully; and at last they started 
around the Cape. A few days more, 
and they entered the harbor at Cape 
Town. 

-A ship rode at anchor there under 
the British flag, and the name on her 
bow was the George IIT. This; and the 
cannon on her deck, marked her at once 
to Sands’ keen eyes as one of his maj- 
esty’s police boats. At first he thought 
that her business in those waters was 
concerned with the political situation 
at Cape Town, and she gave him an 
added sense of security; but he was 
soon disillusioned. 

A great voice, through a trumpet, 
roared from the deck of the police 
boat. “Boat ahoy!” came the call. 

“Schooner Rosamond, out from 
Bombay,” the captain answered. 

“Heave to, schooner Rosamond, on 
his majesty’s business.” 

There was no disobeying this com- 
mand by a captain of a British ship. 
Wondering, he gave the order and 
watched the marines of the George III. 
swing a longboat over the side, manned 
by ten men. The sunlight gleamed on 
their carbines and cutlasses. 
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“Heave to, while we come alongside,” 


was the next command. . It was given 
by a neatly dressed officer in the bow. 
“We want to examine your papers and 
your passenger list.” 

“You will find papers correct. Rosa- 
mond carrying only one passenger.” 

With powerful strokes the boat drew 
up, and in an instant the ten men had 
boarded. Their lieutenant approached 
Forsythe, the captain of the Rosamond. 
“By order of his majesty, I shall have 
to bring a charge against you for har- 
boring a dangerous and traitorous 
rogue,” he said sternly. 

The captain’s heart sank. Such a 
charge might result in anything—de- 
pending on the humor of the king’s of- 
ficer—perhaps trial or a long interrup- 
tion of the cruise. “There’s some mis- 
take, sir,” he said. “We have only one 
passenger, and my crew has been with 
me ee 

“Don’t you dare to say there is a 
mistake!” the lieutenant broke in. “I 
am here to arrest one William Potter, 
alias William Cassock, alias Godfrey 
Sands, whom I have reason to believe 
shipped with you from Bombay. If 
such a person is aboard, you are hereby 
ordered to deliver him up to me. I 
am also empowered by his majesty’s 
government to arrest and bring to Lon- 
don for trial any one harboring him 
or attempting in any way to defeat the 
purposes of justice. Here is the war- 
rant,” / 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NOT TO QUESTION WHY. 


THE officer spoke in suave, measured 

tones now, but his lips were firm, 
and the captain grew more fearful. 
The warrant was produced, done in 
parchment and bearing the royal seal. 
It stated that William Potter was a dan- 
gerous and traitorous rogue, wanted in 
London for many crimes, among which 
was the theft of divers pieces of jew- 
elry, and that Lieutenant Smythe, of 
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his majesty’s ship George III., was to 
bring the felon, as well as any British 
subject attempting to harbor him, to 
London for.trial. 

Sands had heard his name called and 
had leaped forward with trembling 
hands. “I am Sands,” he said; “God- 
frey Sands; but I’m not Potter or Cas- 
sock—before Heaven I’m not! I’m‘a 
man who = 

Four of the ‘ten men seized- him. 
“Search him for any weapons,” ¢alled 
the officer. “Don’t let go his arms for 
a minute. More of you men, there 4 
Two others joined the four; and at 
once Sands was helplessly pinioned. 
“Get his pistol!” The officer sighed and 
mopped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. “Take notice, men, that he 
admitted he was Godfrey Sands and 
gave his aliases offhand: That alone 
would convict him. It is a marvel, 
truly, that he hasn’t cut the throat of 
every man aboard before now.” He 
turned fiercely to the captain. “So you 
were harboring him, sir?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t know a thing about 
him, sir. He is a stranger to me.” 

“Quite likely! You got a share of 
his jewels. Where are they?” 

“Before Heaven, I didn’t, sir. I 
didn’t know anything about him, or that 
he had any jewels. You can search the 
ship, and if you find a single stolen gem 
outside his person and effects, I’ll go to 
London and stand trial.” 

“Very obliging of you.” The officer’s 
tone changed. “I wish to inform you 
that you will go to London and stand 
trial if I give the word. So you don’t 
know him?” 

“Don’t know a thing about him, as 
he never told his business. He said 
his name was Godfrey Sands.” 

“Conclusive evidence, by the gods! 
And hè didn’t put any gems in your 
charge?” 

“No, sir. 
cabin, sir.” 

“But it is a mistake—a mistake, I 


All his baggage is in his 


say!” wailed Sands. “I’m Godfrey 
Sands, a respectable subject of his maj- 
esty, in the employ of Prince Ogle.” 
The jewel buyer looked the picture of 
distress. 

“Nonsense—and silence! You can 
tell all tat to the court. If he doesn’t 
shut .up, thrust a handkerchief into his 
mouth.” The officer turned to the cap- 
tain. “Hes a desperate man, and it 
has been a long chase. No mysterious 
deaths on shipboard since you left 
Bombay ?” 

“Oniy one 

“Only one!” shouted the lieutenant. 
“You talk as if one were a trifle a 

“And that one wasn’t mysterious. 
Seaman Banks fell from the masthead 
and z2 : 

“Another murder to your record, vil- 
lain!” burst out the officer, whirling on 
the unhappy Sands. “You must have 
had a hand in it Š 

“But he fell ” rather feebly ob- 
jected Captain Forsythe. 

“Fell nothing! This man heaved him 
down. Don’t I know the wretch?” 

“But I can give twenty names of 
those that will vouch for me ” þe- 
gan Sands, when his mouth was free 
again. 

“Vouch that you are the blackest 
rogue on two legs. Yes, William Pot- 
ter, weve got you, in spite of all your 
tricks. Bring his luggage on deck, the 
rest of you. Captain, show my men 
where it is; and if you hold back one 
little piece 3 

“I won’t hold back anything, sir. Tt 
is ‘all a surprise to me. We had no 
idea he was such a dangerous charac- 
ter.’ He hurried away, three of the 
marines accompanying him. 

“T will stay with you, Bill Potter,” 
said the lieutenant. “Gag his mouth if 
he says another word.” 

“You'll pay for this!” screamed 
Sands, as rough hands closed over his 
lips. “Then between fingers: “It’s a 
mistake of some kind, you blunderer!” 


” 


1? 
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“Silence, or I’ll hang you to this 
yardarm, as I am authorized to do!” 

Sands quieted at this. The yardarm 
would be such a handy place to hang 
aman. The angry glow in his cheeks 
faded; then he moaned as the strong 
hands of the redcoats pinched*his mus- 
cles. The other members of the crew 
looked on, aghast. 

In a moment the three British jackies 
and the captain returned. Two of them 
carried a chest, and the arms of the 
other two were full of parcels and bags. 

“Did you search his quarters?” asked 
the officer. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” 
three. 

“Not a chance to hide anything there, 
sir,” said the captain eagerly. 

“We want oe silence from you. On 
my word, I think I ought to hold you 
and your entire crew for harboring such 
a character.” 

“T am perfectly innocent, sir.” 

“Well, you may be. But if I find 
you're not He turned to his fol- 
lowers. “Grip him hard, and if you let 
him escape you'll die for it. Hustle 
him into the boat.” 

Moaning, Sands was pulled and dan- 
gled and dropped over into the long- 


responded one of the 


boat. The officer was the last to leave 
the deck of the schooner. “I will ad- 
vise you, Captain Forsythe—that’s 


” 


your name, isn’t it 

“Yes, sir, that’s my name,” said For- 
sythe meekly. 

“T advise you to be more careful 
whom you carry as passengers here- 
after.” 

“That I will, sir.’ The captain 
hardly dared believe that the danger 
was over. He did not quite believe it 
until he saw the boat pull alongside the 
G eorge ITI. and the marines thrust their 
captive aboard. 

“He must have been a bad un,” said 
Captain Forsythe. He saw the anchor 
of the George IIT. lift, and the winds 
catch her sails. Out of the harbor she 


started to glide. Then a sudden, sick- 
ening fear gripped the captdin’s heart. 
The sound -that he heard was: the first 
cause of it. The crew of the George III. 
were laughing uproariously. 

To Sands, who had been hustled to 
the deck of the George II., this laugh 
seemed most terrifying. At first they 
only looked as if they wanted to laugh. 
He tried to collect his numbed faculties, 
but as yet he was only terrified and 
puzzled. 

Only the lieutenant was still placid. 
“This may be the wrong man,” he said 
slowly. “What do you think, Sir 
Quartermaster ?” 

A yellow-skinned, yellow-eyed crea- 
ture, dressed in rags, responded. “Quite 
likely, sir. What of the herid’ary 
marks ?” 

“To be sure! Prisoner, 
kindly take off your clothes?” 

“My clothes 

“You are not to question why—but 
Til tell you: The man we are after 
had certain peculiar birthmarks.” 

Sands brightened a little, for now 
perhaps he could prove his innocence. 
But the leering faces about him were 
distressing. He began to pull at his 
garments, and coarse, ugly hands, thrust 
eagerly forward, helped him. On the 
deck his clothes were thrown, and in an 
instant he stood naked in the sunlight. 

“You are the wrong man, I judge,” 
said the lieutenant. This was too much 
for the crew; their stained mouths 
opened wide as they laughed. “Now 
give him a heave.” 

Four of the largest of the men seized 
him, one at each leg and arm. They 
lifted him, then laughed in his pale face. 
The others were roaring now, and even 
the officer’s well-featured countenance 
bore a contemptuous smile. The four 
began to swing Sands. 

“Once!” ‘called the officer. They 
swung him far out, and Sands thought 


will you 


they were about to let him go, but they 


swung him back. 
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“Twice !” 
him out. 

“Thrice!” Sands felt their grips 
tighten, then their muscles contracted as 
they reached the highest point of the 
arc. They let go, and over the deck 
railing he shot. He rose like a white 
bird and catapulted down into the 
water. 

Then, amid their laughter, the crew 
turned to other business. In an instant 
Captain Forsythe, from the deck of the 
Rosamond, saw the British ensign come 
fluttering down, and an ominous black 
flag, bearing a crowned skull, rise in its 
place. 

Black Mortimer had turned the trick. 


And again they swung 


CHAPTER: IX. 
AS IF IN PROPHECY. 


‘THE joyous roars of the crew of the 

Midnight Mist, alias the George 
III., slowly died away. The ship was 
sailing grandly out to sea. Sands was 
. swimming madly, and the crew of the 
Rosamond was launching a boat for 
him. . His clothes, his baggage were 
scattered indiscriminately about the 
rover’s deck. 

“What do you think now?” asked 
Mortimer. “Now you will not whisper 
together in doubt over my plans! Could 
anything have worked smoother, 
mates ?” 

“But I don’t see your purpose yet,” 
said old Slinger, who was privileged. 
Besides, had not Mortimer just ad- 
dressed him as Sir Quartermaster? 

“You will in an instant; and it’s good 
to see our Jolly Roger with its imperial 
death fly again. Now I will tell you; 
but first ” Mortimer paused and 
lifted a wide leather belt from the heap 
of clothes, pressing it with his finger 
tips." The others did not see his eyes 
narrow. “A queer belt our guest wore; 
I think T’ll attach it to my wardrobe.” 
Quickly he strapped it about him. “Our 
captive was a jewel buyer; and when 
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you take time to search his bags I doubt 
not that you will find something worth 
your while. Not much, perhaps——” 

“Worth going to all this trouble 
for?” inquired Slinger. 

“Hark ye, Slinger! It is for me to 
judge as to how much trouble we go. 
You presume on your long service. One 
of these days [’ll have a little game for 
you. And, besides, what trouble was 
there? Our craft needed a new coat 
of paint, and luckily we encountered a 
remote harbor where we could give it 
her. This deeper, handsomer gray is 
not a whit less in keeping with our tra- 
ditions. I wanted a little sport after all 
the trouble of painting. Now, Munn, 
search the gentleman’s baggage.” 

The pirates watched with interest 
while the bags were systematically — 
rifled. In clumsily hidden compart- 
ments Munn found considerable jew- 
elry—rubies and pearls and a few dia- 
monds set in gold. There were some 
loose stones, some gold-embossed ivory, 
one wonderful emerald, and a thousand 
pounds in money. The pirates, at first 
sullen as to what they thought had been 
a foolish risk, began to gloat. 

“And one thing more,’ Mortimer 
spoke again, and the rovers paused to 
listen: “I enjoyed this little joke. I 
have decided to reward you. My share 
of the booty I'll give to the common 
fund for redistribution among all of 
you.” 

A cheer answered him. Mortimer 
had the confidence of his followers as 
never before. “Now, to your work!” 
he continued. “Diego, you-and Mason 
rub out his majesty’s name and give 
us back our own. Brock, you are a 
good mechanic; are you a good car- 
penter as well?” 

“Aye, sir,” responded Brock. 

“Well, I have a few alterations to 
make in my cabin. I will give you 
final plans in an hour or so.” 

He turned into the companionway 
and entered his cabin. Dorothea rose 
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to greet him. She had changed in the 
weeks; her cheeks were thinner, and 
the shadows of her eyes had extended 
to the flesh beneath them. She was 
lovely in a tragic way. Her eyes were 
like sad,-dark-purple pansies against 
the pallor of her skin. Her hair was 
still golden and beautiful, done in a 
great curl over her shoulder. She laid . 
aside a book—her brown, leather-bound 
Shakespeare. 

“Ah, reading, I see!” said Mortimer. 
“T have news for you. In a little year 
or two my stake will be large enough; 
then Pll turn my back on these dogs in 
the fo’c’s’le and these picks and swords. 
Then you and I, Dorothea A 

Her eyes brightened, for he spoke 
almost tenderly; almost as he had 
spoken during the first week of the 
cruise. He was in a genial húmor 
surely. She was beginning to believe 
that she was winning in the fight she 
imagined destiny had planned for her. 
So far, Black Mortimer’s treatment of 
her had been gentle, splendid even. De- 
spite her vague, instinctive distrust of 
the man, Dorothea had come to love 
him. 

He sat beside her, telling her~ glow- 
ingly of his future plans. He was hav- 
ing some alterations made in the cabin, 
he said, and she was to occupy one .of 
the apartments under the deck while the 
work was being done. “And now—I 
have something for you,” he concluded. 

Her eyes were tender and brimming 
when she looked at him. He unsnapped 
Sands’ belt from about his waist, and, 
with the point of a stiletto that he 
picked from off the table, began to slit 
the leather. Therefrom he drew a lus- 
trous, gleaming thing—a chain of con- 
centrated light—a stream of silver pur- 
ity—the necklace of a hundred stones. 
He held up the dazzling thing before 
her eyes. 

“For me?” asked the girl, awe in her 
voice. 

“For you.” 


He slipped it over her 
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head, and so long it was that it looped 
about her throat again. He held out 
the stones, letting them dangle from 
his fingers; and his eyes were full of 
passionate love. But the girl—as girls 
will to the end of the world—misunder- 
stood, and thought the loving glance 
was for her. 

Then she whispered in his ear, and 
begged yet another favor; that he as- 
sure her once more of a wonderful 
truth. 

“T love you,” he answered obediently. 
Then his gaze fell to the shining things 
about her throat. “But here is a warn- 
ing: Don’t let one of the crew see you 
wear them; he’d cut your throat on 
sight. Pd scuttle a ship for the least 
of the stones.” 

“They are wonderful, but I am al- 
most afraid of them.” 

“Why, pray?” 

“When I think what you have done 
for them, what other men have done 
for them, and would do, I can see”— 
and she half closed her wonderful eyes 
—“yet more terrible things in the years 
to come. Always they will breed crime, 
Robert. There is the motive for mur- 
der in the cold heart of every stone.” 

“Nonsense, little woman!” he said. 
kindly, 

The look of joy she gave him, at the 
caress, would have melted any heart in 
the world but his. Then her eyes grew 
grave again, and she seemed to peer far 
into the years. “Darkness and crime 
and wrong,” she said, as if in prophecy. 


CHAPTER X. 
A BIT OF LONDON GOSSIP. 

ODFREY SANDS was his well- 
groomed self when his carriage 
dropped him at Prince Ogle’s great city 
residence. He climbed the shadowy 
steps and made his presence known by 
means of a great brass knocker. A gor- 
geous servant admitted him, then car- 
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ried the word at once to the master of 
the house. 

“Show him in,” called that worthy, 
in a voice that Sands, in the haliway, 
separated from his employer by many 
walls and heavy tapestries, could hear 
distinctly. Sands smiled and entered. 

Prince Ogle was sitting before an 
open fire, smoking a long clay pipe. 
The drifting cloud, the ruddy light, 
made his fine old face seem more than 
usually friendly. He was dressed in a 
red dressing gown, and looked the pic- 
ture of comfort. At Sands’ soft step 
on the mossy rugs he turned eagerly. 
“Well, did you bring ’em?” asked Ogle, 
as one that wastes no words. “I’ve been 
expecting you every night for three 
months.” 

“T was delayed, your highness. You 
got my letter?” 

“No. Did you bring the stones?” 

“Yes—of course,’ the man replied, 
losing ground. The fact that his letter 
had not arrived ruffled him; he began 

to see light. But at once he pulled 
himself together. “Of course I brought 
‘em; and you never saw such stones. 
I was delayed in Cape Town for a 
whole month—missed the first ship, and 
had to go via Lisbon. Can’t imagine 
why you didn’t get my letter, my lord.” 

“Well—show me the rocks! Ive 
waited long enough for ’em. Don’t tell 
me you haven’t got ’em with you.” 

Sands, sure of himself, drew a 
leather packet from his pocket. This 
he opened, then drew forth a shining, 
beautiful thing that gleamed and shim- 
mered in the half light of the room. 
Ogle stretched out his hand eagerly; 
and Sands, watching him intently with 
narrowed eyes, sighed as if with relief. 

“They are beauties—marvelous!” 
said ‘the prince. “By the gods, Sands, 
you deserve something rich! I knew 

you'd get ’em and bring ’em back if 
any one could. So this is the rajah’s 
necklace? 


“He stripped it from the breast of 
his princess,” replied Sands. 

“He did! Bodikins!” cried Ogle, in 
delight. “The old wretch—that’s too 
good! By my soul, Sands, you’re the 
kind of an agent a man delights in. So 
he took them from his princess?” 
“That he did, your highness. And 
mark my word, each of those stones has 
been the motive for more crimes than 
you can count.” 

“And you carried ’em in that little 
case all the way? Weren’t you afraid 
of robbers, man?” 

“Not at all. Noone ever suspected 
me. I thought they would please your 
highness.” 

“Did you find anything else worth 
buying ?” 

“Not a thing that would be suitable 
to your lady’s casket. Besides, there 
was hardly enough gold left to bring 
me home. The rajah raised his price 
ten thousand pounds.” 

“He did? The old bandit! Well, I 
won’t mind that extra expense, Sands, 
for things have been going well with 
me. Ah, Sands—the House of Lords 
should reward me for bringing such a 
treasure into England—even at the cost 
of so much of the nation’s gold. My 
children for generations will look at it 
and wonder at it and remember me 
by it.” ; 

“T would suggest, your highness, that 
this necklace should remain an heir- 
loom through your family for genera- 
tions. It is a marvel far too great to 
part with.” . 

Sands caught himself abruptly, won- 
dering if he had said too much; but 
Prince Ogle had eyes for nothing but 
the stones. He hardly heard. “Now, 
Sands—a glass of wine. Gentine 
Amontillado, there, and you'll find it 
the best, my good fellow.” 

“When I find any of yours that isn’t 
the best—then is when Pil have my sur- 
prise,” answered Sands, who knew his 
highness was particularly vain in re- 
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gard to his cellars. “Here’s health to 
you. And how is the outlook for. the 
Derby ?” : 

“Not to be commended. And I sup- 
pose you are itching to hear what gos- 
sip is going the rounds ?” 

“As always, my lord.” 

“There is just one bit that I remem- 
ber,’ Ogle began, pushing forward his 
chair. He was a confirmed gossip, and 
his eyes brightened as he talked. “You 
remember a young reprobate—Bodi- 
kins, he was !—attending Oxford, I be- 
lieve, whose name was Robert Morti- 
mer?” 

Sands started guiltily, then his face 
went white; but before he could reply, 
Ogle, staring dreamily into the fire, had 
continued, in his eager tones: “Son 
of Baron Mortimer, and a young scamp 
if ever one breathed. He got in a scrape 
about one Mary Coburne, who was to 
have wed my friend of Hadley Manor. 
Mortimer, I think, took to piracy on 
the South Atlantic, and Miss Coburne 
struck off for Spain. Well, she has 
returned now, but still she refuses to 
wed Hadley. The foolish girl does 
nothing but talk and dream of that 
scamp Mortimer. Think of the old bar- 
on’s son becoming a scurvy pirate!” ` 

“And what else is going the rounds, 
my lord?” asked Sands, not relishing 
the conversation. 

“Well—you havent congratulated 
me, as yet, on the big news.” 

“What news? I’ve been in the South 
Seas”—Sands paused to blush, for he 
chad literally—“and I haven’t heard a 
whisper.” 

“What! You haven’t heard? What 
is the matter with the press in those 
parts? Another son, my Sands. An 
eight-pounder, ’sbodikins! A little, 
hearty rascal that would do your heart 
good to see! I’ve bought a country 
place for this youngest son o’ mine. 
And it’s a prize, my Sands, a prize! 
Tyler’s Ford they call it, because that 
wretch of a Watt Tyler did something 
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or other thereabout. No ford anywhere 
near that I could see, but it is a pic- 
turesque spot, by Jove! And you really 
must excuse me, Sands. This necklace 
—beautiful thing!—I must take up and 
present to Princess Isabel. I had al- 
most forgotten it. Beautiful thing, I 
swear, and I’ll see that your effort will 

rewarded. Excuse me 
now.” : 

They wished each other good night; 
then Sands waited till his master had 
left the room. Then he, too, went out, 
and with yet another glass of wonderful 
Amontillado in his well-lined stomach. 
He was in a more cheerful frame of 
mind than any time in the past three 
months, 


CHAPTER XI. 
INSOLENCE SUPREME. 


N those same three months, Black 
Mortimer and his crew had not been 
idle. They had sailed up and down the 
coasts of the southern continents, or like 
insolent birds swooped off across the 
main. They were never where ex- 
pected. Ships they had scuttled, gold 
had they taken; then all of their cargo 
Most of 
the money received had been put in a 
safe place. 

The changes in the cabin had been 
made; for days the sound of clanging 
metal and pounding hammers had been 
heard from behind its walls. During 
the work, Dorothea, paler than before, 
with wide, sad eyes, had lived in one of 
the compartments, not unlike a state-. 
room, under the deck. 

The night that Brock, the mechanic 
and carpenter, had finished his work, 
and Dorothea resumed her old quarters 
in the cabin, the moon had watched an 
episode on the pirate’s deck. Brock and 
Mortimer had conferred there, after all 
but the helmsman and the watch in the 
bow had gone to their bunks. The 
shadows had been too deep for these to 
see. The two began their talk in the 
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twilight, while the stars, one by one, 
were pushing through the deepening 
gray above. At eight bells they were 
still in session. Not one of the crew 
watched theng" heard their talk, and 
what the moon saw it did not tell. 

Not one had seen them separate, but 
the helmsman heard Mortimer, with 
lazy steps, descend the companionway 
shortly after midnight. The moon had 
set then. 

Just a few of the buccaneers noticed 
that Brock was not present at mess the 
following morning. Many noticed it 
by evening. Then, the next day, after 
many inquiries, Slinger reported that 
the mechanic had disappeared. The pi- 
rate sovereign said, in explanation, that 
he had left Brock drunk with rum, and 
in all probability he had fallen over- 
board. 

But now, three months after the af- 
fair with the Rosamond, the rover ship 
was among her old haunts in the Carib- 
bean. There was work other than pil- 
laging to be done here. The bottom 
of the Midnight Mist must needs be 
scraped. There were masts to be 
strengthened and saiis mended. There 
were water casks to fill. And lastly, 
since she had not encountered a prize 
for some days, there were stores of pro- 
visions to be procured. 

But all these things little concerned 
Mortimer; he knew his ground too 
well. He knew every treacherous cur- 
rent in those seas. He knew the winds 
and the tides and the half-hidden har- 
bors. He knew of an island off Cen- 
tral America where conditions were 
ideally safe for such work as he had 
‘to do; a place where his men could 
shake out the sea cramps in their legs 
with impunity. Hither he hurried, his 
crew eager for dry land again. 

It was a barren isle, except for a few 
palm clumps, a long stretch of almost 
level sand. On one side was a cluster 
of huts where a few miserable Span- 
iards eked out a desolate existence. 
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Mortimer, rounding the point of the 
island, always would see the wretched 
village before its occupants saw him, 
so surprise by an armed force lurking 
there was impossible. Besides, no one 
knew the time of his comings or his 
goings. Thus always he knew before 
he landed if the population was a half 
dozen greater, and a half dozen is im- 
potent against forty. 

Attack from the sea was unlikely. 
The open water stretched for many 
miles, and before a fleet of hostile ves- 
sels could bear down upon him he could 
leave his natural “dry docks” and put 
to sea. Only from the village and the 
land immediately around it was the wide 
view of the ocean cut off. Only rarely 
did his men stay on the isle at night; 
then he saw to it that the ship’s lights 
were darkened so that her exact loca- 
tion could not be determined. 

Mortimer’s dry docks were nothing 
but the sloping sands. He would run 
the Midnight Mist aground upon the 
swell of the tide; then during the ebb 
his men would work like ants to clean 
her bottom of barnacles and deep-sea 
growths. The flood would pick her 
up and place her on the face of the sea 
again. Then at night he let her ride at 
anchor—generally in some inlet—all 
lights darkened. The chance was slim 
indeed that a man-of-war would find 
her here. 

Now, on rounding the point, he saw 
only dark faces. The Spaniards were 
lying in the sun, the picture of indo- 
lence. Yes—there was one in different 
garb, whose complexion, through the 
glass, showed lighter. But one only was 
there, and after a moment’s close in- 
spection Mortimer gave the word to 
run aground. The ship soon rested on 
her bilge, and the pirates came crawl- 
ing from her deck. At once they started 
to work, careening her over on her side. 
Some of the villagers came tiptoeing 
up to watch. ‘ 

They gathered in a hesitant, half- 
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frightened group, these ragged Span- 
iards, with their black eyes full of awe 
and wonder. The pirates hardly turned 
to look at them. Then a man in a dif- 
ferent garb came striding boldly across 
the sand. Mortimer, out of the corner 
of his eye, saw that he had hardly out- 
grown boyhood—twenty-one, perhaps 
—and his skin was fairer 
Spaniards. He looked much as Mor- 
timer’s own countrymen. He was rag- 
ged, unkempt, and long of hair, but 
big-muscled and _ resolute-eyed. He 
came briskly up, and Mortimer admired 
his courage. - 

“Which of you is Black Mortimer?” 
he asked coolly. The pirates turned 
to look at him; this manner of speak- 
ing was new to them, and more than 
took their breath away. It hurt their 
arrogance a little. “If you mean Cap’n 
Mortimer, he’s over there,” said Munn, 
the boatswain. “And you be careful 
of your way o’ talking, youngster, or 
I’]|_” 

“You'll what, you mangy yellow- 
tooth?” 

Munn whirled, more surprised than 
angry. That a youth should talk to 
him thus—in the presence of all his 
crew and his captain! But then sur- 
prise began to ebb and anger to flow. 
Besides, Munn had his reputation to 
uphold, for not a few of the vicious 
faces bore wide grins, and Mortimer 
himself was half smiling. 

“Look ’ere, young un, if you weren’t 
such a boy, Pd And thereupon 
followed a threat such as only a pirate 
could utter. 

“And if you weren’t such an old and 
feeble, broken wreck, Pd do worse to 
you.” 

The other pirates laughed loudly; 
then Munn swelled with genuine fury. 
He rushed up, his arms swinging like 
flails ; the youth waited, expectant. He 
leaped aside a little, and his fist shot 
out like a battering-ram, jolting the 
rover squarely on his bristly chin. An 
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ox could not stand such a blow in the 
face, much less a grog-soaked corsair. 
Munn whirled ridiculously, then keeled 
over on the sand. 

“Well, my man, that, was a good 
blow,” said Mortimer. “A clever swing, 
and a good one. May I ask who it is 
that beards us in our own den?” 

“My name is John Harold Southley, 
once of London and his majesty’s serv- 
ice. Who are you?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought 
that you understood that I am Robert 
Mortimer.” 

“So you are Black Mortimer, eh?” 

“T prefer Robert, please.” 

“T wasn’t looking for any one in that 
kind of garb. I thought you were a 
visiting grandee on the isle. By the 
gods, you look sleek and prim for such 
a scoundrel as you are!” 

The pirates’ jaws dropped open, but 
Mortimer laughed. The very insolence 
of the remark delighted him. 

“You are a cocky youngster, | will 
say,” returned Mortimer, flattered by 
the attention to his clothes. 

“Not much younger ’en you.” 

“Not many years truly. But one of 
these times your elders will resent your 
impertinence. But why are you look- 
ing for me at all? And why did you 
leave his majesty’s service?” 

“That latter, Lord Robert Mortimer, 
is none of your concern; but since we’re 
two rogues together, I'll tell you: Be- 
cause I didn’t like the mess. I’ve been 
drifting since, and being marooned with 
these greasy Diegos, here, I thought I’d. 
come and have a look at the famous 
Mortimer. Now I'll help you scour her 
bottom.” 

“You are a cool one,” responded the 
chief. “Now we will see if you can 
work as well as you can fight. Eh, 
Munn?” 

Munn had climbed wearily to his 
feet, feeling his joints carefully. He 
looked up, still bewildered. 

“A good arm the boy’s got,” he said. 
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Now all except the captain were at 
work on the ship. They cleared one 
side, below the water line, but saw that 
the flowing tide would not give them 
time to turn and scrape the other. So 
they rested a while, planning to finish 
the work another day. Southley had 
worked with energy seldom met in the 
tropics ; and Mortimer had watched him 
with interest. 

“Now, captain, Pd be about ready to 
leave this island if I had a good way 
to go,” said the youth, again approach- 
ing the corsair chief. 

“You would, eh? Become a mem- 
ber of the Brethren, eh? I suppose 
you mean you'd like to join my crew?” 

“T mean just that.” 

Mortimer appraised him carefully. 
“But it takes a good man for my work,” 
he said, “and the beard isn’t heavy on 
your jowls yet.” 

“Almost as heavy as yours was when 
you turned pirate. And if there’s any 
man in this crew that you think is much 
- better than me, I'll try him out.” 

“You're a terror, aren’t you? No, 
sir. I think there are a number of 
them, but if you ship with me I don’t 
want you stiff in your joints like old 
Munn has been since you knocked him. 
He won’t be any good for a day or two. 
Besides—you know the rover’s end—a 
dance on air.” 

“That is the chance of the gentle- 
man of fortune.” 

“On my soul, I believe you would be 
a credit to the guild. I believe we 
could find a berth for you. But hark 
ye: Hereafter, no more of your im- 
pudence with me. It will pass when 
you are a civilian, but when you are 
under my command you are to hold 
your tongue. You understand that, I 
fancy.” 

Southley looked him in the eyes with 
an intense expression Mortimer could 
not fathom. Just for an instant the 
naked lips set in a firm line. Yes, 
Southley knew that Mortimer meant his 
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words; and the remainder of the day, 
when all had boarded, the tone of the 
youth was different. He seemed as 
cowed as his mates in the forecastle. 
The tide picked up thé ship in its 
mighty, azure arms, and soon she was 
riding free again. 


CHAPTER XII. 
~ AN ELUSIVE VESSEL. 


VENING descended, and Mortimer 
wondered if it were safe for him 
to linger in the harbor overnight. Its 
entrance was narrow, and a frigate 
approaching under cover of darkness 
might pen him in and make an end 
of him. Still, the sea seemed bare of 
danger. 

But the explanation of Mortimer’s 
success in his evil business had been 
his capacity to take infinite pains; so 
he extended his glass and began a sys- 
tematic search of the horizon. At last 
he found what might mean danger— 
the white tip of a far-distant sail. 

The intruder rode too far distant to 
reveal her nature through the magic 
of the glass, and of course it was quite 
likely it was that of a harmless mer- 
chantman; a prize, perhaps. But these 
were dangerous waters for pirates, 
plowed by governmental police boats 
and closely guarded. 

His lesser brethren of the great fra- 
ternity of the coast quartered here. 
Here his famous predecessors had 
preyed on earlier commerce: Roc the 
Brazilian, Lolonnois the Cruel, Mont-. 
bars the Exterminator, Captain Sharpe, 
and Coxon and Edward Davis. Ah, 
the game was worth while in those an- 
cient days: Spanish ships full of Amer- 
ican gold, and commissions by royal 
governors to chase: them down. Sir 
Henry Morgan, whose black soul 
guarded all the Brethren still, was of 
that time; as was the great Bras-de-fer. 

The peace with Spain had come 
hardly a hundred years before the first 
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cruise of the Midnight Mist; and half 
a century from then had seen the busi- 
ness at its best. Johnson and Vane 
and Charles Edward England and Rob- 
erts and Kidd and Blackbeard—they 
had all preceded him, and most of them 
had come to the same dark end. The 
deep-sea monsters crawled the decks 
of their scuttled ships below him now. 
Here was once the paradise of rovers. 

Mortimer knew the authorities were 
aware that he rusticated here. They 
knew that here was his very island, but 
because of its situation and character 
they could not prepare an ambush for 
him. 

But they might make an attack by 
sea. So Mortimer gave the command 
that the sails be spread and the vessel 
guided onto the open ocean. Night 
came down soon after. Mortimer or- 
dered that the ship be kept in darkness ; 
then, with partially reefed sails, she 
rode at anchor. 

But this night was as any other night 
of the five years; and morning dawned 
disclosing no new menace. Again Mor- 
timer sought the west with his glass, 
and again he found the tip of a sail. 
As before, it hovered at the very limit 
of his vision. 

A merchantman would have passed 
by now. Mortimer could draw no in- 
ference other than that the elusive ves- 
sel was a frigate watching for him. A 
patrol boat, perhaps, sent out by a gov- 
ernment that now, since the wars with 
France were over, could devote their 
energies to the work of clearing the 
sea of such gentry as himself. It was 
of utmost necessity that the bottom be 
scraped, and he wondered if the distant 
craft could come up quickly enough 
to cut him off if the Midnight Mist 
were run aground again. 

Carefully he estimated the distance 
and the wind, then decided to make the 
attempt. The ship was thrown upon 
the sand, and again his crew worked 
and sweated beneath a relentless sun. 
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Mortimer watched the suspected craft 
through his glass, but she made no 
attempt to draw near. In fact, she 
seemed to fade, but whether she was 
departing or whether a mist had fallen 
near the mainland, the filibuster could 
not decide. 

Still suspicious, he left the harbor at 
twilight, but did not strike out for the 
open sea. Instead, he veered about the 
island, toward its head, into a region 
of complex channels and currents. He 
cast anchor at the very head, in a little 
spot of quiet water between two cur- 
rents that swept on each side of the 
island. 

He smiled a little as the ship came 
to rest against her anchor chain; then 
again he searched the western horizon 
for sight of the lurking ship; but the 
shadows were deep now; not a ship 
light’s beams traversed the murk. The 
cook approached him soon. “My big- 
gest water cask sprang a leak to-day 
and wasted,” he said. “Weve got to 
fill it up at once.” 

“To-night? We can’t to-night.” 

“To-night’s the best time. If wed 
have to take off, we’d be in bad shape. 
The stores are low enough.” 

“How much do we need?” 

“We got considerable, but it wouldn’t 
be nowise safe to start out without a 
hundred gallon or so more. That creek 
flows just about two hundred yards 
away, and half a dozen men in a long- 
boat could fill up all the empty ones 
under cover o’ dark. Then we can get 
away if the cat jumps.” 

“That is true. I'll see to it. Slinger, 
get seven men beside yourself for the 
work. Old Limp, you and Mason and 
Vivano A ! 

“I know the lay of the land, sir,” said 
Southley, out of the gloom. 

“That’s right. You be one of the 
eight. Strike straight for the point, 
and don’t veer off a foot. The cur- 
rents divide on each side of the point, 
and you'll float to Hades if you get 
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caught in them. One thing more: don’t 
strike a light. There are men-of-war 
all about us. The moon will be up 
soon, and you can see your way back 
this little distance by its light. The 
sooner you start, the better.” 

The boat was lowered and the eight 
men boarded her. They rowed off into 
the shadows; then the night fell deeply 
dark. 


CHAPTER XI. 
INTO THE SHADOW. 


shore were muffled laughs and 
whispered imprecations. The eight 
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had made their way to the deep and. 


still but little river, and laboriously 
were filling the empty casks. It was 
slow work, with their buckets and fun- 
nels, and the darkness in which they 
toiled increased the difficulty. Only the 
starlight showed their gaunt and twisted 
forms, the powerful sweep of their 
arms when they bailed, and the gleam 
of a ring or a tooth. Then a mist swept 
along, out of the sea, obliterating every 
star. What light there was went out. 
The utter darkness turned the starlit 
river into a deep and whispering abyss. 
It blotted out the forms of the pirates. 
The dim shadow of the ship faded like 
geometric lines with no dimensions. 

For an instant the rovers were awed 
and silenced; then they spoke again in- 
stinctively, to reveal their positions to 
the rest. They cursed and shuffled the 
river rocks about in an impulsive effort 
to shatter the sinister silence that had 
enveloped them with the gloom. “Some 
one strike a match,” suggested Old 
Limp. 

“You fool!. The cap’n said not,” 
Slinger replied. 

“We can’t work in this. But most 
of ’em are full, ain’t they? These is 
all we can get back to the ship by mid- 
night, anyhow. It’s creepin’ dark.” 


“We couldn’t find the way in this ` 


gloom,” said Mason. 


“T could, blast me! Got all the casks 
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together? There’s two empty ones— 
little ones.” i 

They felt about and touched each 
other with their cold, wet hands. They 
found them all at last, and Slinger di- 
rected the carrying of the full casks. 
Four of the men carried the great fifty- 
gallon cask. Two carried a twenty- 
five-gallon cask, and the remaining two 
had each a ten-gallon breaker to man- 
age. Southley had seized one of these 
when he saw that Old Limp, on the 
strength of his slight lameness, had 
the other. The shambling procession 
started back at a snail's pace. Those 
behind could not see the dimmest 
shadow of those in front, but even in 
the utter darkness they could find their 
way. 

Each man bore from eighty to a 
hundred pounds, and in awkward 
shape, too. Often they had to stop 
to rest. The rocks were hard to trav- 
erse in the dark, and not a star peered 
out to guide them. 

At last they heard the sea’s quiet 
lapping above the hushed sound of the 
lazy river. They stumbled on, down 
onto the peninsula of sand. Cursing, 
mumbling, they deposited each cask in 
the longboat. The sailors soothed their 
smarting hands with their warm 
breaths. 

“One of us ’as got to go back after 
those two little breakers,” said Old 
Limp. 

“Oh, let ’em go!” growled Slinger. 

“You would, eh? And when will we 
get some more water? Those twenty 
gallon back there would keep us going 
a week on a pinch, with plenty o’ grog 
to ’elp.” 

It always delighted Limp to rebuke 
Slinger, and the shrewder of his mates 
saw the reason. He was ambitious for 
the two shares that came with the quar- 
termaster’s place. 

“Oo’s in charge o’ this?” demanded 
Slinger. “If you want ’em, go after 
7em. I'll not.” 
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“Sure, you carried a ten gallon up,” 
said Mason, who had helped on the 
great cask and now was sitting on it. 
“T won’t stir a step except back to the 
boat.” 

“Tl go,” said Old Limp. “And 
wich o’ you lazy lubbers’ll go with 
me?” 

There was evident hesitation. “Who 
had the other breaker?” asked Vivano, 
in his musical dialect. 

“Southley,” said Old Limp promptly. 

“Besides, he knows the country,” 
added Munn mockingly. “Didn’t he 
say so?. ’E was so anxious to come 
with us—let ’im take the extra trip. 
But course that struck the cap’n right; 
you can lay to that.” Munn was fa- 
mous for his bitter jealousies. 

“Thats fair enough,” affirmed 
Slinger. “Just a little matter o’ ’nitia- 
tion.” ` 

Southley arose, and Old Limp fol- 
lowed his example. “Then wait ’ere 
for us,” the latter ordered. “And blast 
your laziness !” 

Except for their hushed footsteps on 
the sandy peninsula, the others could 
not have told that the two had gone. 
The circle of darkness remained un- 
broken. The two men walked in silence 
except for the noise of the disturbed 
rocks beneath their feet. The island 
hush smothered quickly the lapping of 
the water,-and finally the coarse con- 
versation of the pirates at the longboat 
on the sand. — 

The pair stopped at the river brink; 
then quietly went to work. Southley 
bailed rhythmically and Old Limp held 
the funnel. In a little while the keg 
was full. 

“Wait; I want to rest a moment,” 
said the younger man. “Heaven, isn’t 
it dark?” 

“Devilish so!” 

“Devilish is the word,” Southley 
whispered close in his companion’s ear; 
“like there might be a devil right close. 
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Almost close enough to reach out—and 
touch you—and get you.” 

Old Limp did not at once reply. In 
the breathless dark and quietude his 
breath came loud. “Blast you! What 
you want to talk that way for?” the 
old lame pirate cried at last. “Gave 
me a turn, it did. You’re a fool, boy. 
There ain’t no devils—in the—dark.” 

“Gloom—sort of sinister, ain’t it?” 
went on Southley relentlessly. Then, 
as a man whose mouth muscles and 
tongue are strained and drawn by some 
overwhelming passion: “Like there is 
something dreadful about to happen.” 

Old Limp shivered, a chill on his 
thumping heart, and cursed. “Shut up, 
will you?” he cried at last. “You’re 
a boy. You're a boy alongside o’ me. 
You don’t know what a devil is. But 
I’ve seen ’em—and I’ve done such 
things. I don’t want to see ’em again. 
You're just a boy, and you don’t un- 
derstand.” 

His words trailed off; then the still- 
ness seemed to deepen. He tried to 
pierce the gloom with his wide eyes— 
wide with fear—but S6uthley could 
more nearly succeed with his squinted 
ones; squinted and cold with some ter- 
rible kind of heart hunger. Both men 
breathed fast, and the sweat was start- 
ing from Old Limp’s yellow forehead. 
He could not see his companion, but he 
heard him moving softly about on the 
rocks. “What you doing, boy?” he 
cried. 

Then something cold and steely 
touched the flesh of his throat. It was 
sharp, too. “Don’t move your head!” 
came Southley’s voice. It was not slow 
and awed now. The words jumped at 
him like electric sparks, or leaped like 
cold blades thrown by a mountebank. 
“Do you know what that is—cold 
against your throat?” 

“No—you devil!” 

“Pm not a devil, but I think he’s 
somewhere about, waiting.” Southley 
shivered now in passion. “That’s a 
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knife; and the slightest, slightest pres- 
sure’—Old Limp felt the skin bend 
beneath the point—“would send it into 
you. 

“Don’t move an arm—or a muscle,” 
the terrible voice went on. “You couldn’t 
see to strike in the dark, and if I feel 
the slightest tremor along your throat, 
in it goes! Don’t even sob!” 

Old Limp tried to whimper, yet not 
moving the muscles of his throat. 
“What have I done to you? Is it a 
joke? Tell me it’s a joke!” 

“Such a joke as you’ve played a hun- 
dred times; and it’s going to have the 
same kind of an ending. Good joke, 
and the devil waiting in the dark—so 
near—will get the benefit of it. Don’t 
scream, for I’d feel your muscles set 
for it; then you’d have two holes to 
scream through. Now, Old Limp— 
that’s your name, isn’t it?—answer po- 
litely, you murderer.” 

“Yes—but why, why? 
go! Don’t do it here!” 
was abjectly pleading. 

“Why not here? The devils don’t 
like to go into the light for a soul. 
First let me see if your memory is 
good. You haven’t forgotten the Liv- 
erpool, have you?” 

Limp hesitated, and Southley pressed 
the hilt a little. “No, I haven’t for- 
gotten. Don’t press so hard—oh, 
don’t!” The point had not yet pierced 
the skin, but death hovered close to 
Old Limp, he knew, and terror gripped 
him. “Are you 2 

“Do you remember the lad that drew 
his pistol—who wasn’t quite quick 
enough? Forest was his name. You 
laughed about it the next minute be- 
cause he wasn’t quite quick enough— 
and you were very quick. Haven’t for- 
gotten, have you? You laughed much 
as T think Pll laugh in a moment or so. 
Black Mortimer laughed then, too— 
and the devil will laugh, too, row.” 

“And you mean to——” Old Limp 
dared not think. 


Oh, let me 
The rover 


“T mean to see you pay, then see all 
your wicked crowd pay. I belong to 
a pact, and right now death is swoop- 
ing down upon your ship; but E couldn’t 
bear that you should fall to any one 
but me, and I’ll do it my own way.” 

“You’re not human! Have pity!” 

“Queer that you should talk of pity 
—pity that didn’t save Miss Bronson 
or Forest or the captain. Queer! But 
I’ve played and talked long enough. 
The devils are getting impatient—you 
can almost hear them whispering in 
the dark. We’re just north of the ship, 
aren’t we? Just north—just where we 
meant to be.” 

Just for an instant Southley’s vigi- 
lance relaxed; Old Limp saw a slender 
chance. With a quick movement he 
leaned back and shot out to one side. 
The blade pierced only darkness. An 
instant later the arms of the two men 
were about each other; then, in that 
utter dark, they fought. Old Limp had 
seized the wrist of the knife hand. 

Neither cried out; each ounce of 
strength was needed for combat. They 
struggled at the river brink and the 
rocks rubbed and clinked together. 
With muscles of iron Southley was try- 
ing to drive home the blade; Old Limp 
was exerting all the muscles of his 
corded back to hurl his opponent to the 
ground. 

They staggered at last, reeled, and 


fell. On the slope down to the water 
they landed; then slowly they began 
to roll, arms interlocked. Limp still 


kept his grip on the younger man’s 
knife hand, though Southley now had 
forced it around behind the pirate’s 
back. Now Southley was underneath, 
Limp above, and the knife -suspended 
highest. But on they rolled, and, like 
a mechanical thing, the avenger’s body 
wheeled up. The blade was pointed 
toward Limp’s back now, but all the 
power of Southley’s sinewed arm could 
not force it home. They rolled on— 
drowsily—till the pirate lay beneath. 
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Then Southley pressed him down, down 
against the upturned blade. 

The desperate grip relaxed, and 
Southley shook himself free just as the 
rover’s body slipped silently into the 
water. The lame soul had limped away 
into the Shadow. ` 

CHAPTER XIV. 
WITHOUT- A FIGHT. 


FOR a while Southley rested prone 
upon the sand. He rose at last, 

and, without a backward glance, went 
off a short distance. There, upon a 
flat rock, he emptied the powdery con- 
tents of a small, wooden box he carried. 
He piled stones around it, and put the 
end of a long fuse to the powder. 
Then, behind a low barricade of rock, 
he struck a match and lighted the other 
end of the fuse. He waited till he saw 
that it would burn, then he lifted the 
full cask upon -his back and started 
blindly back toward the others. He 
panted up to them at last, and deposited 
the breaker with the rest. 

“Wheres Old Limp? Yowve been 
gone all night!” complained Slinger. 

“He was filling his cask and com- 
plaining about the dark when I left,” 
replied Southley, apparently out of pa- 
tience. 


“I guess you’re not the man cap’n 


thort you were, or a little jaunt like 
that wouldn’t faze ye,’ another re- 


marked. “Ah, Limp! Hurry up!” 
“Shut up, you fool!” whispered 
Slinger. No one answered, and the 


profound quiet that followed was op- 
pressing. 

“He doesn’t hear you,” encouraged 
Mason. He might have heard, but 
from whence Old Limp: had gone he 
could not return. 

Then came a strange answer. A red 
glare, eerie, mystical, sprang up beside 
the river from where they had just 
come. In the instant that it flared, the 
ship and coast and stretch of island 
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stood out in vivid relief against the 
shadows of the main. The pirates’ 
eyes showed wide, but not too wide to 
see. 

They saw their companions’ faces, 
white as gravestones in the flare. They 
saw the empty cask—back at the river 
brink—but they did not see their miss- 
ing mate. They saw the Midnight Mist 
—gray and sinister as ever. Then they 
saw what scattered all other sights 
from their mind. Grandly down the 
wind so near, glided two stately, aveng- 
ing ships. The men-of-war had chased 
them down. - 

A shrill cry rose from the deck of 
the corsair craft. In the shiver of light 
from the burning powder the watch 
had seen the frigates, and, as intended, 
the captains of the frigates had seen the 
rover. Faintly across the water came 
the sound of their voices. Ropes were 
creaking, and the helmsmen were lean- 
ing hard upon their wheels. 

“Hes trapped against the reefs!” 
cried Bronson from the deck of one 
of the two, the Canada. 

“We ain’t got a chance,” said 
Slinger, after the first moment of shock 
had passed. “They’ve trapped us good, 
and they’ve cut off our only way out. 
It’s fight for us. Get this boat off, 
quick!” 

“But we can’t get back before they 
get there,” some one cried despairingly. 

“Yes, we can—if we pull hard. We'll 
be there to fight, mates, for they’d find 
us here, anyway, in the mornin’.” They 
pushed against the loaded boat, jump- 
ing in meanwhile. The scraping sand 
gave way beneath them; soon they were 
afloat. 

They dipped their oars, and all the 
time Slinger was thinking aloud. “Give 
way, you lubbers!”’ he commanded. 
“And we'll get there yet! We'll fight 
’em, but there’s two of ’em, and fifty 
on each deck. And there’s cannon on 
each deck. They know they’ve got us 
trapped—not firin’ yet, you see. Give 
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way, give way!” Now the men had 
found their stroke, and the boat, at full 
speed, fairly shot through the quiet, 
dark water. “There’s two currents, and 
they can chase us down either—on 
either side of the isle. And catch us 
while we worm our way through the 
reefs. Pull, pull! Don’t stop to 
breathe! Give way, give way!” 

All at once the brilliant moon came 
out. “Hurry, hurry!” came a voice 
from the deck of the Midnight Mist. 
It was Black Mortimer who urged 
them. “We'll beat them yet.” 

So they rowed on; and now upon 
that moonlit sea they became aware 
that the race could be won only by a 
hair’s breadth. The two frigates were 
bearing down on the rover; she was 
waiting for her absent eight. The frig- 
ates drew nearer, and so did the long- 
boat. It looked as if all four crafts 
would meet. 

“Hurry, hurry!” shouted Mortimer 
from the deck. The moonlight, shiver- 
ing down, showed the decks of the men- 
of-war, spotted with cannon and lined 
with men. The gunners stood ready at 
their pieces, and the rover was in easy 
range. But the plans had been so well 
laid that capture of the entire crew and 
the ship as well seemed inevitable, and 
that meant recovered treasure, while 
the sharks, if the Midnight Mist were 
sunken now, would close each pirate 
mouth too soon. Was she not in stag- 
nant waters? Would not the two ships 
overtake her, no matter which side of 
the island she chose to go, as she 
crawled through the perilous reefs? 
Either side, her way was blocked by 
them. 

On the pirate, despair was inscribed 
on every countenance except one. Mor- 
timer was still hopeful, although his 
face was drawn and set. His men 
waited impatiently for an order—to 
weigh anchor and take the long, long 
chance of flight—but still he hesitated. 

Ferris mounted the quarter-deck, ter- 
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ror-stricken. “Why don’t you turn us 
loose?” he bawled excitedly. “We ain’t 
got a chance in a fight. There’s four 
to our one.” 

Mortimer faced him sternly. 
you commanding this ship?” 

“No, but——” 

“Do you know these currents? They 
sweep on each side of the island at this 
hour of tide " 

“Yes, and they’ll catch up with us 
when we creep through the reefs and 
shoals, if we don’t get away. We can’t 
turn back or turn aside when we get 
in the currents. Leave those eight men. 
Don’t sacrifice us all!” 

“You dog—they’d catch us there, 
anyway——” 

“Maybe they wouldn’t’ve if you'd let 


“Are 


‘us go when we first saw ’em. You’ve 


done for us all.” 

“They would have caught us just as 
quick. Now, back to your place!” 

“Were going to run for it, see?” 
Ferris clenched a trembling hand. 

“Mutiny, eh?” Mortimer roared. His 
hard, white fist jolted out and landed 
squarely; Ferris shot unconscious to 
the deck. “Now eight of you dogs put 
out in the other gig. All hands lower, 
and quick about it!” 

The pirates, used to trusting their 
captain, obeyed at once. Even such. an 
evident blunder as anchoring at the 
head of the island did not shake their 
confidence in him, for the most part. 
The boat was soon out, then Mortimer 
told its crew to stand by for his order. 

The three craft drew near—the two 
frigates almost in pistol range. But 
the longboat was nearest, and coming 
swifter than the ponderous avengers. 
At last, cheering, the seven men drew 
up. Then Mortimer leaned far over 
the railing. “Can you hear me now?” 
he asked, in a low voice, to the crews 
of the longboats. 

“Yes,” responded Slinger. 

Mortimer gave final directions for 
evading his enemies. In the moonlight 
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he saw the look of consternation fall 
from the faces of his men, but he failed 
to notice Southley go white. He warned 
them again to, wait for his order. Then 
he threw to each crew a short tow- 
rope. Quite gravely he waited; and 
the marines on the frigates, listening 
for the command to fire, were puzzled. 


“He means to give up without a' 


fight,” said Bronson to the British cap- 
tain of the Canada. “Fire, if neces- 
sary, and sink the ship. I doubt if the 
girl is alive now, anyway.” 

“It won’t be necessary to fire; he’s 
got to give up without a fight. He’s 

‘trapped at last.” 

“Now!” cried Mortimer from the 
deck of the Midnight Mist. 

At once a dozen of his men began 
to work the windlass. The anchor rope, 
which was already drawn taut, creaked, 
and the iron pulled free. The same 
instant- the pirates in the longboats 
pulled upon their ready oars. The two 
towropes tightened; then the brig be- 
gan to glide through the stagnant water 
toward the current to the left of the 
island. 

The helmsmen of the frigates saw 
the move, and their captains shouted 
orders. “He’s taking the left side. 
Hard, hard to port!” they cried. The 
helmsmen responded with all the power 
of their shoulders, and the huge crafts 
veered. Their intention was to follow 
the Midnight Mist down the left cur- 
rent, then pin her among the reefs at 
the other end of the isle. But these 
helmsmen did not know the currents 
as did the rover chief. 

“Now!” Mortimer called again. 

The oars of his men shocked into the 
water; their boats shivered, stopped; 
and when the towropes grew loose, 
they turned them to the right. The 
ropes tightened again; the helmsman 
of the pirate strained at the wheel. And 
now, instead of plunging into the cur- 
rents to the left of the island, the long- 
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boats glided into the right-hand cur- 
| rents and tugged their wicked mother 
‘after them. 

“Hard, hard to starboard!” screamed 
the frigate captains. But they had seen 
the ruse too late. Mortimer, pretend- 
ing that he had chosen the stream to 
the left of the island, had decoyed them 
toward that side, too; but, because of 
his tows and the greater nimbleness of 
his ship, he was able to turn suddenly 
to the right, leaving his enemies in the 
grip of the current to the opposite side 
from him. 

The frigates were caught in the wa- 
tery fingers now, and there was no 
escape. The helmsmen tried to turn 
their crafts in vain. Down they swept, 
down into the night, perhaps to en- 
counter unknown reefs; and from the 
pirate deck, safe on the other side, 
mocking laughter followed them. 

The crews of the frigates were be- 
wildered. At first, when they had seen 
the rover escaping through the oppo- 
site channel, they had tried to obey the 
captains’ orders to fire. But the ships 
had pivoted, the gunners’ aim de- 
stroyed, and the few balls shot went 
wild. The officers bawled commands; 
the helmsmen tugged at the wheels. 
For a while, however, all that they could 
do helped them not a particle. Down 
toward the reefs they swept, and some 
of the sailors began to make ready for 
the crash. 

But gradually their descent was 
checked. The strength of the current 
ebbed; and the captains, peering anx- 
iously out upon the moonlit ocean, were 
able to see their way. The ships’ lan- 
terns were lighted; the marines fe- 
gained their composure. 

The ships were hardly moving as the 
reefs drew near. The captain of the 
foremost frigate, the Canada, called his 
orders, and through the narrow open- 
ing his vessel glided. The crew of the 
other, the Coventry, had to hold hard 
to prevent striking her stern, or else 
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crashing into the reefs; but in a few 
minutes both were through and safe 
upon the open sea. 

Far out beyond the stretch of reef 
and island rode a lighted ship. The 
gleams from her lanterns grew con- 
stantly more dim. She was the Mid- 
night Mist, scot-free again and gone 
out for further depredations. 

Bronson saw her, then his lip trem- 
bled. Belding, once the mate of the 
Liverpool, stood beside him. “I sup- 
pose Carson’s done for by now,” said 
Bronson. 

“Perhaps—but he’s a resourceful lad. 
He may have swung it. He got aboard 
again.” 

“He wanted to be on deck for the 
fight, and there wasn’t any fight. I 
made him out in the longboat from the 
island. It’s death for him, and a slow, 
ugly death, too. But Mortimer will pay 
for it—just as he’ll pay for what he 
has done before.” 

“But how—how?” 

_ “Chase him down—that is the only 
way. Load our ships with supplies and 
chase him as we would a fox. He'll 
have to stop for water and provisions. 
He’ll stop to plunder ships. Now we 
have the aid of the governments, we 
can: keep after him and after him, in 
every sea, wherever he goes.” Bron- 
son ‘straightened his shoulders and 
raised his face till the moonlight re- 
vealed its pallor. “The White Heron 
will be launched in a few more days, 
and her maiden cruise will be with us. 
Wherever he goes, we'll go, till at last 
we get him. If the governments fail 
us—and I don’t think they will now— 
I’ve a private fortune to put into the 
work.” 

“We can’t get him by trickery, that’s 
certain.” 

“Rutt him down and run him down. 
The White Heron will be as fast as his 
own wicked ship, I think. It will be 
a long chase and a hard one, but we 
will win it in the end.” 


And thereupon, in a new resolve, they 
looked each other in the eyes. 


CHAPTER XV- 
WHEN THE HEART IS STEEL. 


CARSON, known as Southley, won- 

dered if he had blundered into 
death, for surely it was a blunder to 
thus bravely board the pirate in the face 
of death or worse. He knew the hu- 
mor of the Brethren toward spies in 


‘their midst, and would not they be sure 


to suspect him in regard to Old Limp’s 
disappearance? Yet the very fact that 
he returned to the pirate vessel was 
something in his favor. 

He had come back with the rovers 
in the longboat because he wanted to 
be present for the surrender. The 
scheme had béen so carefully worked 
out; he had judged that Mortimer 
would have no time to seek out treach- 
ery in the brief moment of battle with 
the marines of the frigates. But Mor- 
timer’s cleverness and his knowledge 
of the currents had spoiled it all; now 
the avenging ships were helpless on the 
other side of the isle. 

At first Carson considered leaping off 
to take the chance of swimming, but 
the current was swift and the sharks 
waited along the ledges. His only 
course was to remain aboard and pro- 
test his innocence; and if he were found 


. out—the cold light in his zealot’s eyes 


revealed his resolution to exact a venge- 
ance. He would do his part in the 
work of the triumvirate. He would 
not be too slow, as Forest had been. 

Forest—the matter of him was closed 
and done. Old Limp ‘had followed his 
victim soon, and, although the rest of 
the plot had failed, this much was a 
good thing. 3 

And what a plot it was! Every de- 
tail had been worked out with care, 
after the aid of the two governments 
was secured. Carson had sojourned 
many days on the isle, waiting for Mor- 
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timer to visit his dry docks. It was 
the time of his semiannual visit, and 
he had come. 
emptied some of the water casks, neces- 
sitating the excursion by part of the 
crew to the land. He had done it at 
evening, so the rover ship would have 
to linger through the night. The fight 
would be more one-sided, fewer of the: 
marines would fall, with a portion of 
the pirate company on shore. But from 
thence the plans began to go wrong. 

Carson had judged that Mortimer 
would linger the night in one of the 
many little harbors, trusting to dark- 
ness to shield his position. The frig- 
ates were to come up close and wait till 
the powder flash revealed the pirate; 
then they were to bear down and trap 
their quarry. But Mortimer, always 
vigilant, had anchored in the junction 
of the currents; then, by strategic ma- 
neuvering, he had put the isle between 
them. 

Mortimer had given the order that 
the lanterns be lighted; now he was 
ready to make inquiries. Gravely he 
stepped down from the quarter-deck, 
and quite resolutely Carson clutched 
the stock of his pistol. “Which of 
you ignited that! powder?” he asked ab- 


ruptly. “It all but ruined us. Is there 
treasonaboard ?” 

“Old Limp lighted it, sir,” said 
Slinger. 


“Old Limp? Where is Old Limp?” 

“On the isle. He was all by him- 
self, filling up the last cask, when the 
flash came. Like as not the lubber ig- 
nited ’is powder ‘orn. He was com- 
plainin’ about the dark all evening. Yes, 
sir, he was-all alone, he was, when all 
at once the flash came. We left ’im on 
the island, we did.” 

“Good enough for him! Those beau- 
tiful frtgates will be back to-morrow, 
when the tide turns, and pick him up; 
but more likely he’ll hide among the 
Dons. Disobeyed my orders, did he? 
Good enough for him! Now to work! 


It was Carson that had | 
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Skipper, head straight north.” And he 
called his orders for the night. “Keep 
your weather eye open for a trader. 
I have a present for her.” 

He mounted the quarter-deck again; 
then he turned into the cabin. Doro- 
thea was lying in her berth, her face 
buried in the pillows. Her hair, like 
a wonderful mantle of old gold, drifted 
loose about her. She did not turn her 
face to him. “Well, we got out safely,” 
said the pirate. “What is the trouble 
—are you ill?” 

Her shoulders shook; then she lifted 
her pale but still lovely countenance. 
Her eyes were dark and accusing. 
“Yes,” she replied, in an intense whis- 


per. Her slender, white hand rested 
upon her heart. “Here!” 
“Heartsick? What now? You 


know I couldn’t pay attention to you 
while I had those frigates to deal with. 
Brace up, and don’t look at me like 
that.” 

His tone was more than cold; it was 
almost harsh. 

“It isn’t just to-day. It is all the 
time since the first week, when I 
thought—Heaven forgive me for think- 
ing it—that you had room in that 
frozen, black heart of yours for love. 
But it wasn’t love; it never was. You 
couldn’t love. I wish you had killed 
me that first day.” 

At first he scowled a little, then his 
lips curled in a smile. “I’ve never seen 
you show so much spirit, dear,” he said: 

“Dear—you call me dear—but you 
don’t mean it! Do you,.Robert? Oh, 
do you—tell me that you do! Is your 
love—that what I thought was love—is 
it all dead? Tell me that it is just your 
way.” 

Her wide, appealing eyes looked into 
his; there they read the truth. In a 
moment of penetrating vision she saw 
his heart. Little, loving Dorothea un- 
derstood at last just how little her love 
had meant to this cold, hard man. At 


` 
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first she pleaded; then wept; then her 
nerves gave way. 

Not one of the lawless crew could 
have steeled himself against her as 
Mortimer did that day; none could 
have told her his future plans with such 
cold brutality. He had grown tired of 
the cruise, he said, and they would part 
at the first opportunity. 

At the end of it all she buried her 
face in her arms in utter misery. She 
cried as a child might, and had there 
been a spectator he might have thought 
Black Mortimer was touched with pity, 
for he approached her with stealing 
steps and for an instant looked down 
at her. He bent over her and caress- 
ingly placed his hands at her throat. 
He took them away in an instant. In 
them gleamed the necklace of the ra- 
jahs. He had taken it back. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AT A WORD OF SYMPATHY. 


SFRAIGHT into northern waters, as 
fast as a brisk quarterly wind could 
carry her, rode the Midnight Mist. She 
neared no frigates to make her veer 
about. For many days she did not see 
a prize, and her stock of water and pro- 
visions was running low. The crew 
became disgruntled, and some of the 
more superstitious predicted dire things. 
Even Mortimer felt the contagion of 
their pessimism. He grew more irri- 
table than they had ever seen him. 

In the first place, he did not know 
what manner of craft was following 
him. One day he thought he saw the 
tips of two sails, but lost them soon. 
Then, a few days later, after tacking 
in and out of the shadow of the coast 
in search of prizes, he saw them again. 
The tjme he had lost had enabled them, 
sailing more of a straight course, to 
maintain the same relative distance be- 
tween them. He knew now that they 
were not traders, and they got on the 
pirate’s nerves. 
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Secondly, they had not encountered 
a prize for days; the merchantmen he 
had seen had been too large and well 
manned to attack with safety. Lastly, 
they were rapidly passing the waters of 
their nativity, the deep blue spread of 
ocean beneath the ever-comforting sun. 
They were nearing the temperate re- 
gions, where the wind pierced cruelly 
Mortimer’s silken garb when he stood 
upon the deck. 

All these days Carson had lived 
among the basilisks in the forecastle. 
He had eaten of their mess and drank 
of their rum and slept in their soiled 
bunks. To all appearances he had be- 
come one of them; but he went to his 
bed nightly with a contempt in his heart 
for them. Only Mortimer he admired, 
and with that admiration was a scald- 
ing hatred. 

Meanwhile, he was at work—at other 
things than reefing sails and scrubbing 
decks. He was thinking, planning, for 
he believed that if the fraternity of 
avengers gained their ends, it would be 
through his sole effort. The police 
boats, so far as his naked eyes could 
determine, had given up the chase. 

One day at work he caught a glimpse 
of Dorothea. He had glanced down 
the companionway and had seen her, 
like a lovely, fragile flower, at the door 
of the cabin. In a flash she recognized 
him as a sailor of the Liverpool; and 
at first her face showed disgust that 
he should thus have fallen. Then, with 
her woman’s intuition, she suspected 
that of which as yet not one of the 
pirates had dreamed—his purpose.. His 
heart bounded, did Carson’s, for, al- 
though he had learned from the talk 
at mess that she still occupied the cabin, ` 
he had not expected to see this slight, 
appealing creature—she whom he had 
admiringly watched from his work on 
board the Liverpool. 

He perceived at a glance her white 
skin, her heartsick eyes, like dark flow- 
ers, her tender, girlish throat; then a 
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vast pity flowed to the depths of his 
heart. She was dressed in garments 
Mortimer had taken from traders; her 
arms, though tapering and still beau- 
tiful, looked pitifully white out of the 
lace of the bodice. She smilcd a little 
in recognition. 

Carson glanced back. Most of the 


pirates were below deck at mess, and` 


those who remained were not watching. 
Mortimer was in the hold, examining 
his booty. Such was often his custom 
in these latter days. The youth wouid 
hear his steps on the hatch in time. So 
Carson strode down into the cabin. 
“Miss Bronson,” he said. With quiet 
tenderness he took the two little hands 
she stretched. out to him. His heart 
flooded with warm blood, and he felt 
a deeper hate than ever for the master 
of the ship. She smiled wistfully, and 
his eyes grew misty. “Dorothea—poor 
little girl!” 

It was the first word of real sym- 
pathy she had heard since the fateful 
capture of the Liverpool, and she al- 
most loved him for it. It was the first 
word, and she broke down before its 
healing influence. Her dry, sad eyes 
flushed with comforting tears—though 
sad tears they were, for hearts, choked 
with internal bleeding, drain their bit- 
ter contents off at another’s sympathies. 
Quite naturally and tenderly he took 
her in his arms and held her while she 


sobbed. “Oh, you must go!” she cried 
at last. “What if he would find you 
here?” 

Carson’s hands clenched. “Pd strike 
him down We 

“Hush!” She covered his lips with 


her hand. “Oh, how can we escape 
~ from this—hell ?” 

“We can, I know,” he assured her. 
He glanced swiftly about the room. 
The walls were of planks, either of 
very dark wood or stained dark. The 
ceiling was low, only a few inches 
above his head. The furnishings were 
plain. but handsome. Three things 


drew his attention most. One was the 
brown volume of Shakespeare on the 
square table. He glanced at Dorothea, 
and realized at once it was hers. The 
second was a deadly looking whip, a 
cat 0’ nine tails, that hung from a nail 
in the port wall. The third was a broad, 
wide shelf against the fore wall, cov- 
ered and heaped up with pistols of 
every kind and shape. Mortimer had 
them here for contingencies; they were 
the spoil of a hundred ships. At a 
glance Carson knew that they were 
loaded and ready. 

“He might come any minute,” whis- 
pered the girl. “Please go——” 

“At once; but at the first opportunity 
Pll come again. I will think something 
up. „And keep your heart brave, Doro- 
thea.” 

“We will work together?” 

“For vengeance.” The words came 
grimly. Se 

She looked at him and hesitated. A 
woman’s love is not quickly dead. Her 
hand went to her heart for guidance, 
then she remembered that last cold in- 
sult—that of the necklace. Her curved 
lips set. “Yes,” she whispered tensely. 

Then Carson crept up the companion- 
way. The sanctity of the cabin had at 
last been violated by one of the lesser 
ones. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ON A FOG-SWEPT DECK. 


CARSON met the girl again the next 

day. He had a plan for their de- 
liverance. He gave her certain instruc- 
tions, and they agreed upon a signal. 
Then they talked; she told a little of 
her story, and Carson’s heart went out 
to her. 

But in a way this planning for es- 
cape was vain indeed; Black Mortimer, 
though. he knew nothing of their 
scheme, already had taken the matter 
out of their hands and laid his own 


plans. Incidentally he expected to have 


a little sport out of the episode. 
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Then the ship encountered a fog— 
a stranger to these natives of southern 
seas. The northern waters through 
which they coursed had spawned it. It 
laid its cold hand on the pirates’ hearts, 
and a vague dread seized them. They 
thought they could never catch a prize 
in its depth. But Carson believed a 
kindly god had swept it there, for, as 
he stood lost in the infolding vapor, his 
plan, that had been dim.at first—as dim 
as the masthead through: the mist— 
flamed out clear and bright. Had the 
vapor been less dense, the pirates might 
have seen that his eyes were glowing. 
In the midst of his fantasy there came 
a cry from the bow, 4nd he knew that 
the moment to act was near. “Ship 
ahead !” 

Carson looked, and there, so close 


to them that he could almost hear the » 


frightened voice of the crew, scurried 
a large, tall-masted trader. She was 
close—just upon them—but so thick 
was the fog that he could not make out 
` her name. Her rigging looked like a 
monstrous spider’s web. Her form 
was a dark-gray shadow against the 
silver fog. 

“Bear down!” shouted Mortimer. 
His gray eyes were keen for seeing into 
fogs as well as into hearts, and he was 
sure that here was a prize. He even 
could make out the name—the Bal- 
timore. She was flying the Stars and 
Stripes, and was manned by a large 
crew. 

Was it too large? He heard, like 
faint, elfland talk, a cry go up from 
the trader deck ; some keen pair of eyes 
had recognized the sinister shape in the 
fog as that of the Midnight Mist, and 
had given the alarm. Now the crew— 
what of them that were not working 
at the sails—had lined up on the after 
deck to watch, and Mortimer could 
make an approximate count. 

There were nearly twenty of them, 
but the ship was unarmed; and of what 
strength were twenty, when forty, each 
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armed with cutlass and pistol and dag- 
ger, were aligned against them? Be- 
sides, the pirates were becoming dis- 
heartened in their many days of fruit- 
less-search, and any kind of a prize 
would rejuvenate them. What was still 
more important, here lay a chance to 
replenish the ship’s larder. 


“Bear down!” Mortimer called. The- 


helmsman responded at once. Like a 
wolf, the pirate darted in pursuit. Vari- 
ous of her crew prepared grapnels; the 
rest were crouching in anticipation. She 
was so close; surely the chase would 
last only a few minutes. 

The Baltimore took the chance of 
flight. Her crew worked frantically, 
and every sail was spread for greatest 
speed. Black Mortimer—and in these 
northern waters ! 

The captain of the Baltimore, a gray- 
eyed, gray-haired Virginian, was a val- 
iant man, but he knew the futility of 
battle with the desperate forty. There 
were not pistols enough on board to 
arm his men. Flight was the only 
chance; his ship was fast and might be 
able to slip away in the fog. She could 
if a hundred yards could be gained. 

Mortimer discovered soon that the 
Baltimore was swift; she was a clipper, 
too. But her spread of canvas was not 
so great as that of the Midnight Mist, 
and her cargo was much heavier. He 
saw at once, however, that the chase 
would not be so short as he had hoped. 
Into the mists they hurried, and for a 
half hour Mortimer scarcely could no- 
tice a change in their relative positions, 
and she would be a poor target’ for his 
scanty cannon in the fog. The rover 
crept up, but only inch by inch. 

But at last the Virginian saw that he 
was being slowly but steadily over- 
taken; then his frightened subordinates 
read their doom in his saddened face. 

The fog swept round the Midnight 
Mist like the rotted shrouding of a mil- 
lion embalmed dead. It drenched the 
sails and in the breadth of the deck ren- 
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dered the pirates’ forms like shadows, 
blurred and indistinct. 

“Now—or never!” Carson breathed. 
Then he went aft till the fog obscured 
him from the other rovers, and tapped 
three times with his pistol butt on the 
wall of Dorothea’s cabin. She started, 
for this was the signal agreed upon. 
Then she set her trembling lips and ' 
went to work, a member of the guild 
for vengeance. 

Carson waited forty minutes for 
Dorothea to complete the work—she 
had started it the day the plan was first 
conceived—then he approached Morti- 
mer. “This fog’ll dampen your powder, 
cap’n,” he said. “Better have the lads 
reload.” 

Since the day on the isle, Carson had 
been a favorite with Mortimer, and he 
met the suggestion with none of his 
usual scorn. “Good idea, by the gods! 
I would never have thought of it—and 
misfires, with that sturdy crew ahead, 
would not be pleasant.” 

“We have time, haven’t we, cap’n?” 
‘continued Carson. “But we are getting 
close. If you’ve got any loaded guns 
under cover S 

“Yes, theres a supply in the cabin, 
Southley.” Carson had expected just 
this reply. “Wait!” 

Mortimer vanished down the com- 
panionway into the cabin. When he 
emerged, his arms were full of guns. 
There were pistols with ivory handles, 
decorated with strange scrolls. There 
were pistols with gold and silver mount- 
ings. These were- handsome, shining 
weapons, but no less deadly than the 
plain and ugly ones. All were, of 
course, muzzle-loaders, and all had been 
the spoil of a hundred plundered ships. 
The Brethren of the Coast were fa- 
mous for their love of handsome weap- 
ons, so ‘it is not surprising that. there 
were over seventy in the collectior, 
Mortimer could hardly bring them all 
in a half dozen trips. 

Behind Mortimer, in the companion- 
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way, Carson caught a glimpse of Doro- 
thea. Her lips were set in a little, firm 
line. 

“Pass these out!” Mortimer ordered. 
He emptied his arms and pocket and 
belt into the hands of the four men 
that stood nearest. “Give every man 
a brace in exchange for his. We don’t 
want any misfires to-day. It is care 
that has kept us together this long, that 
won every fight for us, and we can’t 
lose one now through folly.” Mortimer 
chose two of the finest weapons, wip- 
ing the barrel of one of them with his 
handkerchief. “By the gods, that wet 
fog has crept into my cabin, too! Here’s 
a drop of moisture. But the priming 
will be dry in them. Pass them out 
quickly ; we’ll be alongside yonder mer- 
chant in ten minutes more.” 

Now, Carson, Mortimer, and three 
others were distributing pistols. Every 
man except Carson himself exchanged 
new guns for old. The fog had wet 
the powder, Carson explained, and at 
once invented a story—an incident of 
the wars—where a drenching fog had 
been the undoing of a whole brigade. 
One or two of the older tars grum- 
bled, saying fog never did and never 
would wet priming, but they, too, ac- 
ceded when they saw the captain was 
insistent. 

“We don’t want any misfires to- 
day,” repeated Mortimer. 

“But I know that ol’ gun o’ mine,” 
said Cressley, a bearded ruffian. 

“You won’t have to draw it, any- 
way. Those Yankees will not fight;. 
and I doubt that they have anything 
but corn and jerked venison aboard.” 

The work done, Mortimer resumed 
his place on the quarter-deck. Carson 
stared away into the mist, his face 
drawn by joyous excitement. It had all 
gone so smoothly. Was all that he de- 
sired almost in sight? 

They were quickly overtaking the 
Baltimore now; a few more minutes 
would find them alongside; but there 
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was still work to do—quick, sudden, 
and bold work. He would have to ac- 
complish it alone, without even Doro- 
thea’s aid. 

The original triumverate in the work 
of vengeance had become a quartet. 
Dorothea was with them now. She had 
been strong-hearted in that last mo- 
ment, as became the work. She had 
toiled beside him, and Carson felt a 
deep glow of satisfaction in the 
thought. 

On through the fog they hurried, the 
pursued and the pursuer. Now she was 
hardly a boat length ahead. Now the 
pirates were on deck with the grapnels, 
and Munn had the rigging hook ready. 
They swung up closer, closer ; then they 
saw that the crew of the Baltimore had 
laid no plans for fighting. Apparently 
they, too, had heard of Mortimer and 
some of his traditions. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHEN ONE MAN DARES. 


Now the ships swept together, and 

Munn hurled his hook. It caught 
in the rigging, and for a moment the 
two ships strained and tugged and 
flopped like haif-exhausted trout. Then 
the filibusters caught their grappling 
hooks over the Baltimore’s bulwafks. 
The next instant they had swarmed 
aboard. 

Mortimer appeared at the cabin door- 
way. A pale-faced girl was huddled on 
the berth. “Dorothea,” he said, half 
smilingly, “it is time to say good-by.” 

She faced him resolutely. “What do 
you mean?” she asked quietly. 

“Pack your bag and come out on 
deck. You are going to have your 
liberty. I took you from a ship—there 
is a sort of polite consistency in putting 
you back on one—now that I am ready 
to let you go. It has been quite a nice 
cruise for both of us.” 

For an instant she looked at him 
wonderingly. ‘All love of him was gone. 
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She knew now what a heartless, cold- 
blooded being he was, but she had tried ` 
so hard to awaken\a spark of man- 
hood in him, and she had failed. Her 
sacrifice, her hopes had been in vain. 
She swept past him out upon the fog- 
swept deck. He lifted her with exag- 
gerated politeness over the railing and 
onto the deck of the Baltimore. 

Meanwhile, the pirates were at work, 
pillaging the ship. The cargo of food- 
stuffs was hardly worth taking, but 
there were little sacks of coins and 
some good liquors. Besides, Slinger 
had given orders that the larder be re- 
plenished from the next prize, and the 
rovers were at work at this. They 
scurried back and forth from deck to 
deck, their arms loaded. Casks of bis- 
cuit, barrels of sugar, sacks of flour— 
all these were moved. 

Meanwhile, Carson had not been idle. 
“You see the mate?” he whispered to 
Slinger. “I think he’s got something 
hidden ; something rich.” 

Slinger looked and saw a powerfully 
built man, whose face portrayed a bat- 
tle between fear—the result of his help- 
lessness—and fury. He wanted to land 
his fist in the face of the insolent Mor- 
timer. Slinger thought that Carson 
had spoken the truth. “There is ways 
o’ making ’im tell us,” he replied. 

“T’ll try a ruse,” Carson added. He 
walked across the deck and rammed the 
muzzle of his pistol into the mate’s 
breast. “You’ve got ten minutes to live 
unless ” began Carson. 

“Unless what?” The mate looked at 
him disdainfully. 

“You're a brave man, and I’ve chosen 
you,” Carson explained hurriedly. “For 
Heaven’s sake don’t look curious—look 
frightened! Shake your head—like you 
were refusing. I’m Carson and an hon- 


est seaman, playing a double game. It 
is for you to carry it out. Shake your 
head, confound you, or Pll fire! If 


you won’t do what I want, TIl fire and 


~- 
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get some one else. Not one of our pis- 
tols except mine will go off!” 

“Ts that true?” the mate whispered 
tensely. F 

“On my soul! Some of them have 
soaked powder and some no powder at 
all, and all the rest have wet priming; a 
girl doctored ’em in the cabin. I’m 
playing a double game, I said. How 
many pistols have you on board ?” 

“Only six or seven.” 

“Tve got seventy and more on the 
pirate, all loaded, exchanged for these 
soaked and empty ones. I'll bring ’em 
on board, two by two, when I carry 
stuff over. No, I won’t trust you!” 

A suspicion had clouded the mate’s 
face; his lips twitched with terror. 
“But how do I know that’s square?” 
he asked brokenly. “How do I know 
it isn’t a trick—so Mortimer can have 
some of his devilish sport?” 

“It isn’t—I stake my life! 
a coward?” 


Are you 


“No!” He was an American, not a 
coward. 
“Prove it. I don’t care if you are a 


coward, you'll have to do it now. PI 
bring over the guns—two by two—and 
you stay in the cabin. I'll bring ’em 
to you—two by two—and while Pm 
getting others you slip them to some 
one of your crew.. Give each man two 
guns; no one will see you in this fog. 
Arrange a signal—just ‘fight!’ is good; 
have your men flash their guns at once. 
Take ’em by surprise, and tell your men 
to shoot at the first jump. Can you 
trust your men?” 

_“Yes——” 

“But you can’t trust yourself. If you 
fall down in a single detail, if you hes- 
itate or falter’—and Carson looked 
him squarely in the, eyes—‘“T'll shoot 
you with my own gun. Both of our 
lives are at stake and you must not 
fail. Now start!” 

Carson crossed to the rover deck, 
and the mate, his lips set firmly, 
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brought his scattered thoughts together 
as he waited. Now Mortimer had 
boarded with the girl, and in the secur- 
ity of his position was making a 


speech. “Hear me, lovers of liberty,” 
he began scornfully. The Americans 
snarled at him; then their hands 


sweated in their helplessness. “I see 


` my gallant rovers are finding little of 


value aboard your skiff, but to show 
you Robert Mortimer is not vindictive, 
to reveal to you his good intentions 
toward humanity, he has a present to 


deliver.” He bowed low. to them; then 
to the girl. “Her name is Dorothea 
Mortimer 2 


There was a deadly silence on the 
deck. Mortimer saw a murderous rage 
blaze in the sailors’ eyes, and decided 
to curb his insults. A fight with the 
twenty mariners would be far from 
pleasant and might mean death to not 
a few of his men. “Take her to port 
with you,” he went on, with less cold 
cruelty in his tone. “And if I hear 
that any one of you insults her in the 
slightest degree, Pll chase you into port 
and hang every dog on board to your 
own yardarm. Mark my words!” 

“You talk to us of insults?’ cried 
a young sailor.. “You foul $ 

“Tut, tut! Don’t provoke me, 
beardless youth. I took her from a 
ship and to a ship she goes. But of 
course you ignorant slubberdegullions 
could not be expected to see the ro- 
mance, the poetry of that. You may 
go into the cabin,” he said to Dorothea 
gently. ; 

There she met the mate and learned 
how the plot was going. Carson was 
still working fiercely, with such indus- 
try that Mortimer bestowed upon him 
an approving glance. He was carrying 
arms full of booty aboard the rover; 
then hurrying back, apparently for 
more. Each time he sought out the 
mate, and in the mist and the fog no 
one saw what passed from hand to 
hand. For a full hour the work went 
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on; then a queer, exultant look began 
to come upon the faces of the Ameri- 
can sailors. One by one they saw a 
fighting chance, and their common pur- 
pose and danger nerved them to make 
the most of it. 

The mate walked among them, and 
to'each he whispered his message of 
hope. To each shaking hand he de- 
livered what Carson brought. Most of 
the tars responded at once joyfully; 
only a few he had to threaten. “PI 
shoot you myself if you hesitate or 
show your cowardice by the twitch of 
an eyelash,” he said to one. 

The fog was Carson’s greatest ally, 
except possibly Dorothea. He had 
worked on in the protection of the 
fog’s mantle, and now the distribution 
was almost finished. He had not given 
a thought hardly to his own risk—to 
the slow and horrid death that he knew 
` awaited him if the plan failed. He 
worked on and on; only his brilliant 
eyes told his excitement; only Doro- 
` thea read exultation in his pale, drawn 
face. 

At last he finished; the sailors 
awaited the signal. The pirates failed 
to notice the tension of their bodies. > 

Mortimer strolled up and down the 
deck, his pick across his shoulder. He 
was thoroughly enjoying himself, even 
though the haul had not been so rich 
as he had hoped. It was almost time 
to go. He looked toward the south; 
then all at once he came aware that 
vengeance, sure and patient and inex- 
orable, was hard upon his trail. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
NO TIME TO TURN. 


Out of the mist swung two mighty 

_ ships. They had come up in the 
fog, as the pirate had come.up to the 
Baltimore, and their dim outlines 
strengthened darkly as. they came. 
Their decks were spotted with cannon 
and lined with armed marines. The 


names on their bows were the Coventry 
and the Canada. 

Instantly Mortimer was cool and self- 
possessed. Neither his followers nor 
the crew of the trader had seen them 
yet. Apparently the marines had not 
yet espied the two lashed ships. Mor- 
timer drew a pistol from Munn’s belt. 
He held it in the air, intending to shoot 
it, and then both of his own. 

That signal—three fast shots—was 
one incorporated in the articles years 
before. It was to indicate that the 
pirates were to cover with their pis- 
tols the crew of the boarded ship; then 
back across to their- own deck where 
they would release the hooks and es- 
cape. It was the signal of grave dan- 
ger. It was the command to flee. Mor- 
timer had prepared for all emergencies. 
Never had he been obliged to use the 
signal, but he knew that his men would 
recognize it, and with considerable self- 
confidence he pressed the trigger. The 
gun missed fire. 

The pirate cocked it again savagely ; 
then snapped it again. He threw it 
down and jerked out his own pistols. 
Their hammers snapped harmlessly 
against the breeching. He screamed an 
imprecation, for he knew that venge- 
ance was not only on his trail; its in- 
exorable fingers almost -had clutched 
him. 

Only Munn and Ferris had seen the 
motion; the others were too busy or 
élse the fog was too thick between. 
Both these two hastily leaped the rail- 
ing—back upon their own deck. There 
rose a cry from the decks of the frig- 
ates; then the mate of the Baltimore 
gave the signal. “Fight!” he bellowed. 

Those sailors leaped forward fiercely, 
their faces contorted with rage and 
hate. Before they had been like fright- 
ened dogs—crouching, afraid to meet 
the yellow eyes of the pirates. Now 
their own blazed, their muscles hard- 
ened, they sprang up with firm hands 
gripping their pistols. Each man had 
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two, and each of them tried to cover 
two of the rovers. 

“At them!” cried Slinger, and he 
leaped forward, too. But he went upon 
his face, a last, foul imprecation upon 
his lips. ‘The mate had fired. Vivano 
drew a cutlass in a flash of light, but 
a swifter bullet shattered him to the 
deck. Cressley had struck with a 
knife, but the blade was hardly in the 
air before Carson, from across the 
deck, had fired with unerring aim; then 
the knife and its vicious owner dropped 
together. Some of the rest seized pis- 
tols and tugged helplessly upon the trig- 
gers. Others stood for a moment in- 
active, dulled by their sudden peril. 

Then came the mate’s voice, almost 
as terrible as the voice of his pistol: 
*Don’t make a move! Yowre all our 
prisoners.” 
| But some of them did move. Many 
of them were cowards in this last anal- 
ysis, and their spines melted away 
within them, but some were desper- 
ately brave. They rushed, and there 
upon the deck began a hand-to-hand 
combat. Pistols were fired; many of 
those black souls sped away into the 
fog. There were struggling and the 
blaze of guns and the flash of knives 
and the screams of dying men upon 
that trader deck. 

The frigates drew up, their marines 
shouting encouragement. Some of 
them were firing with rifles, and their 
aim was good. But now Mortimer, his 
stock loose and flying in the wind, the 
crease of a bullet in the shoulder of 
his coat, had leaped back aboard the 
pirate deck. Munn and Ferris had 
torn loose the grappling hooks. Munn’s 
knife had severed the ropes that fas- 
tened them to the Baltimore’s rigging. 
The wind, caught the sails, and off she 
drifted. The sails swelled out, -and 
Ferris seized the wheel. Out into the 
fog with her captain and her crew of 
two she sped. 

From Mortimer’s eyes—red and ter- 
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rible they were—the fight on the Bal- 
timore’s deck was soon hidden. The 
fog swept down between, but he knew 
how it was going. He knew a party of 
marines had boarded from one of 
the frigates, the Coventry, and the 
clang of battle quickly had ceased. His 


band, desperate crew of cutthroats, long 


flushed and drunk with conquest, with 
easy living, long inured to all crime 
and horror, had met their fate at last. 
He knew they had surrendered. 

Himself? Had he, too, met Neme- 
sis? The vessel’s sails were bellying 
and the southerly winds were whisk- 
ing her away. But on looking behind, 
Mortimer saw that one of the two ships, 
the Canada, followed. He looked to- 
ward the east, and from thence a sin- 
ister shadow, like the ghost of a scut- 
tled ship, veered toward him. It 
headed for a point in advance of him; 
Mortimer recognized his own wile. 
Now he saw that it was another frigate. 

Shortly, so soon as his captured crew 
could be safely manacled or else 
hanged on the yardarm, the Coventry 
would join the chase. In front lay 
the North and unknown dangers, but 
he dared not turn. The’ wind was 
right for carrying him north, but if 
he tried to veer, to zigzag into it and 
thus turn south again, his pursuers 
would overtake him. They were fleet 
ships, too, these three. 

Besides, but two wretched members 
of his once dare-devil crew remained. - 
They could sail a ship; not well, per- 
haps, but fast enough to keep pace with 
those behind, so long as the wind was 
favorable. But they could not turn 
and dodge. His enemies had won at 
last, and he saw how steadfast had 
been their purpose ; how thorough their 
methods of vengeance. He saw it all, 
and now he realized Carson’s part in 
their overthrow. For a moment he 
howled in rage. 

He shook his firm, white fist at the 
pursuing frigates. He saw fire belch 
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. 


from the cannon on the decks; they 
were firing at him now. Their aim was 
wild, but as always the danger calmed 
him. Quietly he watched the balls 
splash into the sea. 

Then he straightened his stock and 
brushed a water drop from his broad- 
cloth coat. 
said. “Trying to disable my ship. 
You'd like to see me swinging, you 
whom I wouldn’t speak to if you met 
me on the street! But you'll never get 
Black Mortimer alive.” 

The sounds had carried true to Mor- 
timer; the fight on the deck of the 
Baltimore had ended at the landing of 
the marines. Almost at once the pi- 
rates were overpowered and put in 
chains; the officers intended to take no 
chances with their desperate prisoners. 
Guards were-set over them, and the 
Baltimore prepared to resume her jour- 
ney to London. 

The Coventry had come up first, and 


it was her marines that made the at-. 


tack, at a time when the crew of the 
Baltimore were badly in need of help. 
Bronson and Mate ‘Belding, once of the 
Liverpool, had watched the fight from 
the other of the two frigates, the Can- 
ada, but their assistance had not been 
needed, so the captain called an. order 
and the ship swung off in the wake of 
the Midnight Mist. 

From the west came the White 
Heron, manned by vigorous Americans, 
eager as foxhounds for the chase. 
She, too, saw the gray shadow of the 
pirate, and after him she sped. Now 
the force of the Coventry had been 
divided; half had been left aboard the 
trader as a guard for the pirates. 
Manned by the other half, she, too, 
swung off northward. 

The fog rose slowly; then the -gun- 
ners on board the frigates began to fire 
their cannon. But the distance was 
long and their aim was none too good. 
The balls shrieked harmlessly away. 


“Firing at me now,” he. 


“Tt will be a long, long chase,” said 
Mate Belding. 

“But the ice will block him soon,” 
said Bronson hopefully. 

“Tt would seem so; and those few 
men can’t do much with frozen rig- 
ging. Surely he can’t i 

“You can’t count on getting him un- 
til you’ve got him. He may slip out 
of our hands yet. It looks like he 
couldn’t, for surely we ought to catch 
him now with these fleet ships, con- 
sidering he is so short-handed. The 
wind is just right for him now; if it 
changes, he is-ours. But he may slip 
out yet is 

“But surely not out of the hand of 
ice—of death ee 

“No, but those aren’t our hands. 
Death wins every one some time, as his 
black flag indicates. But that isn’t.our 
victory. Oh, I want to do it myself! 
I want to see him in these hands of 
mine.” 

“T know; but your sister a 

“I doubt if she’s alive now. If she 
is, and the ice gets Mortimer, it will 
get her, too. -But perhaps that would 
be best.” 

“Bronson!” 


The mate turned ex- 
citedly. “Didn’t you see ns 

“No! What?” 

“Your sister isn’t dead. She isn’t 
on that gray pirate. She’s warm and 
safe on the Baltimore, and is right 
now on her way to London. And I 
must tell you this S 

“Yes?” Bronson was looking at him ` 
dazedly. 

“She came out on deck, just after 
the pirates surrendered, and Carson 
ran right up to her, When the fog 
swept ’em out of my sight she was 
standing—er—he had his arms—they 
were standing in what I must say was 
a most significant position.” t 

Bronson looked into Belding’s smil- 
ing eyes and understood. He laughed 
his joy. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


TREASURE LOST AND WON. 


N due time the Baltimore, with her 

= crew, her marines, her pirates, and 
her two passengers, Carson and Doro- 
thea, came to port. The word passed 
quickly among the inns and hostels fre- 
quented by sailors, and soon the quay 
was swarmed. Many of those who 
gathered had grudges against Black 
Mortimer and his crew more personal 
- than the hate that all the world felt for 
the buccaneers, and great voices used 
to bellowing orders in a storm cheered 
their delight. 

But the cheers abruptly died away 
when the spectators learned that Black 


Mortimer was not among the captives., 


The story quickly circulated that he 
was fleeing northward, with only two 
of his old band to work the vessel, and 
three swift men-of-war in pursuit. 
Linked two and two the score ‘or 
so of pirates—many had died in battle 
~—were led away to prison. Marines 
walked beside them; the crowds jeered. 
Some of the spectators lined along the 
streets, those that had felt their pillag- 
ing hands, those that had watched in 
vain for friends and fathers to come to 
port, jeered at them with bitter tongues. 
Some of the rovers spoke back at them, 
but the rest, with visions of clammy 
cells ‘and hangmen’s nooses, were too 
blunted’ and frightened to do anything 
but dumbly stare. Their capture had 
been so unexpected. They had been 
cut off in the height of their power. 
They were imprisoned. As British 
justice moves swiftly, soon they were 
tried. Some of the more ignorant, the 
less shrewd, were questioned by clever 
justices and constables, and by various 
methods, threats and promises and 
worse things, they were made to give 
up, one by one, their secrets. They 
told the name of the fence; they told 
the hidden place of treasure; they told 
of many scuttled ships and confessed 


to many murders. All these stories 
were widely published, and many dim 
sea mysteries—lost ships, lost treasure, 
lost lives—were at last explained. 

But not one in all that great city 
read the confessions of Mortimer’s pi- 
rates with more anxiety and concern 
than did Godfrey Sands, confidential 
agent for his highness, Prince Ogle. 
Each week he searched the columns 
carefully, in search of the story of the 
Rosamond. He expected any day to 
read a confession in regard to the theft 
of diamonds, and he had his bags 
packed, ready for precipitate flight the 
moment that he read it. The first flush 
of excitement in regard to the pirate’s 
capture began to ebb—for such things 
are soon forgotten—and still -not a 
word was written concerning the neck- 
lace. Surely Mortimer had not failed 
to find it in the leather belt. 

The color began to come in Sands’ 
face again. One day he read a list 
of articles in one cache in the sands 
of an isle in the West Indias—an ac- 
count that partially enlightened him. 
As nearly as Diego, who gave the in- 
formation could remember, the deposit 
consisted of gold, silver, inlaid ivory, 
a few diamonds, and some jewels taken 
from a traveler whose name he did not 
know. These were some rubies, a pearl 
or so, and one famous emerald. No 
mention was made of the necklace of 
the rajahs. 

“A party will be sent at once to re- 
cover this booty,” the paper said. “It 
comprises the spoil from the Liverpool, 
the York Town, as well as Spanish, 
American, and French ships. So far 
as can be learned, the location of all 
hidden treasure has been revealed. The 
pirates all agreé, however, that if the 
Midnight Mist, their notorious ship, is 
captured, other treasure will be found 
aboard her.” 

Sands did not know for what to wish. 
If the ship were caught and the dia- 
monds found aboard, his duplicity 
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would be revealed and disgrace would 
follow. Still, Prince Ogle would re- 
gain the stones and probably, since he 
was a gentle old soul, forgive him. 
On the other hand, if the necklace were 
not found, Sands might reach esteemed 
old age without detection. If Ogle 
kept his word, that the necklace should 
remain in his family through posterity, 
Sands’ body might revert to dust be- 
fore Ogle’s descendants learned the 
truth. He was a bachelor, and would 
leave no children to bear his disgrace. 
Ogle was happy in his ignorance, and 
his lady’s necklace, known widely as 
the rajah’s, gave her complete satisfac- 
tion. 

Sands, the  bright-eyed rascal, 
laughed a little. “What. she doesn’t 
know doesn’t injure her,” he said to 
nobody in particular, and the expres- 
sion was afterward famous. 

But one incident of the affair did not 
obtain wide publicity. It was that of 
Dorothea Bronson, daughter of a Lon- 
doner of some importance, who had 
been captured by Mortimer. The pi- 
rates naturally did not mention it. The 
sailors, in their American chivalry to- 
ward women, did not discuss it—even 
among themselves. Those of the Liver- 
pool had never told the fate of, their 
girl passenger—perhaps to spare her, 
perhaps because their inner manhood 
had never forgiven them for letting 
her go without a fight. If any of the 
journalists heard the story, they did not 
write of it in their publications. 

Carson had come to love Dorothea, 
and long before the ship came into port 
a new light had come into her dark 
eyes. She had been the prey of cruel 
circumstance. One evening he spoke 
of what was in his mind, and the glance 
she,gave him in exchange was the hap- 
piest thing in all his hard life. His 
words came in a torrent, and for a 
while the girl could hardly believe. 
“And you love me—in spite of it all?” 
she asked breathlessly. 


“I love you and want you more than 
I ever wanted anything—or ever will 
want anything,” he said. 

“And the past is forgotten?” 

“Forgotten and dead. There is only 
happiness ahead—for you and me.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
INTO THE LONELY WASTES. 


LL those days, those weeks, went 
on the chase of the one and the 
three. Up past the dim banks of Nova 
Scotia, of Newfoundland, the Mid- 
night Mist had fled before the south 
wind and the pursuing ships. She had 
no way of turning back. “The waters 
over which she raced were blue and 
cold. Northward, northward, till the 
glittering haunches of icebergs began 
to beiewel the sea. They seemed to 
Mortimer as monstrous diamonds. 
Night would come down soon, for 
the last days of August had come and 
northern winter was on the march. 
The winds would shriek through the 
rigging in-the nights; the ship’s lan- 
terns glowed dully, like sad eyes. The 
winter stars came out, as if the cold 
blue were strewn with diamonds. 
Diamonds—Black Mortimer’s thoughts 
turned to them always, and any way 
he looked he saw them; in the sky, 
or their mockeries, in the sea. 
Mornings would come, with their 
chill and frost, to find him farther in 
the North. Few ships he saw now, 
except those that followed him, and 
sometimes those, the relentless frigates, 
were indeed dim. But after days and 
weeks the relative distance between 
them and the Midnight Mist was hardly 
changed. The company of three fol- 
lowing the rover ship were able to at- 
tain her fastest speed; otherwise she 
might have gained or even escaped. If 
she did gain, she would lose her head- 
way in a day. Past islands, bare and 
rock-strewn; past waste lands and floes 
and drear peninsulas she went. Strange 
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white birds wheeled overhead, and once 
they glided near enough to a shelf of a 
sunken island to see queer, gawking 
penguins watching them with beady 
eyes. : 

On and on, and never could they turn. 
Sometimes cold, stinging fog would 
sweep around them, and in the morn- 
ings ice would clink and tinkle in the 
rigging. The days grew short and cold 
till only for a meager hour or so in 
the afternoon would the sun give its 
heat with a free hand. Then the night 
would fall quickly, with its shadows 
sinister, and Mortimer and his silent 
two would watch with despairing, hard 
eyes. 

Never did the wind shift apprecia- 
tively, and at first they hardly touched 
the sails. Later, when they saw that 
the frigates kept pace, they worked 
them desperately, but still they could 
not gain. Perhaps because neither 
Munn nor Ferris ‘was an expert helms- 
man, 

The sea was a vast place—cold in 
death. Not a:ship watched the rover: 
vessel pass; her only companions were 
those that chased her. They passed 
islands, yellow and barren. They 
passed great fields and shelves of ice. 
They swept into Davis Straits, and 
winter, with cold but infolding arms, 
met them there. 

It was September now; to the south 
the leaves were falling. .Here, on the 
bleak stretches that they scurried by, 
there were no leaves to fall. There 
were open; desolate wastes and rock- 
strewn, lonely shores of ice. 

Winter met them, and snow sifted 
into the sea. It wafted down upon the 
rover deck and quickly covered it with 
gentle white. The flakes fell faster till 
the three ‘lonely men looked as shad- 
ows to each other. They headed 
straight into the storm, for where else 
might they go? 

“Maybe they'll turn back soon,” said 
Munn one night. 
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“Maybe. We can’t go on much far- 
ther,” whispered Ferris. 

“This is nothing,” affirmed Morti- 
mer. “In my old days I would stand 
this much discomfort for a good morn- 
ing’s shooting, and surely life is worth 
more than a bag of game.” 

“Were going to be the bag o’ game,” 
Munn said, disheartened utterly. 

“Tt is outlandish weather,” went on 
Mortimer, “but our friends behind 
us there”—he motioned superciliously 
with his arm—‘“must not like it, either. 
But of course they have the advantage 
over us. They are having a good 
morning’s shooting.” 

He even laughed a little when a ball 
splashed into the sea at their port side. 
The gunners on the frigates bom- 
barded them almost daily. 

“Too close to laugh at,” growled 
Ferris. 

“You are not obliged to laugh, I am 
sure,” said Mortimer; “but I can’t ex- 
pect a dog like you to see anything but 
the solemn side of this little life.” 

“Dog, eh?” Ferris scowled. “You 
know what I’ve a notion to be a-doin’ ?” 

“Im sure I don’t know—or care.” 
- “Take this ship back and give up. 
Pd as lief dance on air as freeze to 
death up here.” 


“Hopelessly without pride 2” be- 
gan Mortimer cheerfully. 
Munn interrupted him: “And so 


would I?” 

“Am I to wunderstand”—Mortimer 
looked at them with utter contempt— 
“that this is mutiny ?” 

Ferris grew bold now that Munn had 
championed him. “Yes, by "she 
began. 

“Don’t swear; it pains me,” Morti- 
mer interrupted. “This is the way I 
treat mutineers!” His fists shot out. 
Munn dodged, but the captain’s right 
caught Ferris in the face. He rolled 
upon the deck. As he picked himself 
up, Mortimer flecked an imaginary 
speck from his broadcloth coat. 
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“We'll stick it out with you,” said 
Munn, with animal admiration. 

“Naturally. Ah, I can’t say I like 
this snow.” 

Blindly into the north they drove, 
without fear of striking other craft. 
Except perhaps for Eskimo oomiaks 
that crawled along the’ ice ledges, no 
other craft was there. The blocks of 
ice loomed large enough to see even 
in the snow flurry. 

Far into Davis Straits they went, and 
the temperature fell steadily. Before 
the cold had been only stinging; now 
it was a numbing, blasting cold. It 
hurt to breathe the ice-laden air. The 
fingers stiffened quickly. The islands 
that they passed were white with drifts. 

Still the frigates followed. The ma- 
rines fired their cannon sometimes fit- 
fully, but often the snows obscured 
their target. Besides, the Midnight 
Mist seemed in the influence of 2 po- 
tent charm. The balls splashed be- 
hind her and beside her and in front 
of her, but as yet she was unsplintered. 
Bronson and Mate Belding stood upon 
the cold deck, and with cold hands 
helped the sailors tug at the stinging 
ropes, but hate and the determination 
to avenge kept their hearts warm. 

“We can’t go on.much farther,’ 
the captain of the Coventry. 

“We'll freeze to death up here. We'd 
better turn back,” said the mate of the 
IV hite Heron. 

“A few days more,” predicted the 
marines on the Canada. 

All the ship captains were under or- 
ders—to bring back Black Mortimer if 
such a thing were possible. “Chase 
him till you get him or till you can 
chase no more,” had been the instruc- 
tions. _ Besides, they thought that treas- 
ure would be found in the hold of the 
gray ship, and this was an added in- 
ducement. Lastly there were Bronson 
and Mate Belding of the Liverpool, the 
ardor of whom was contagious. 


’ 


said 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


- AMID ICE AND SHADOW. 


MORE days and more nights passed, 
and the cold was more bitter 
every hour. The icebergs loomed 
everywhere, so that Ferris had to stay 
all day at tie helm. He could not lash 
it now. All night, beneath the frigid, 
insolent stars, Munn guided the ship. 
A can of grog stood ever near him; 
he drank of it often and more often; 
his eyes bleared, but with its fire in his 
blood he fought off death by cold. 

These two—Ferris and Munn— 
snatched what sleep they could in the 
forecastle. Mortimer, as ever, occu- 
pied the cabin alone. He still drank 
his cold wines and still ate alone of 
his half-frozen food. Still he dressed 
with care and nicety, although the frost 
pierced his fashionable clothes with a 
thousand daggers. To his two subordi- 
nates he was cold and contemptuous 
as ever. Munn respected him for it; 
Ferris, an arrant coward, but possess-* 
ing a sort of diseased self-respect, 
hated him. Ferris had wanted to share 
his cabin, and Mortimer had threat- 
ened to hang him for his insolenee. 
Ferris had resented the epithet of 
“dog” and was knocked prone upon 
the deck for it. Both of which stories 
he took to Munn. 

“What ye want to bunk in the cabin 
for, anyway?” demanded Munn. “It’s 
colder ’en in the fo’c’s’le, and if Cap- 
tain Mortimer wasn’t such a gentle- 
man, he’d come and stay with us. And 
dog? Ain’t ye a dog? And ain’t I? 
Ain’t we two black scoundrels that 
would be swung the minute we step 
foot on dry land? And who’s got a 
better right than ’im to call you one?” 

There was no gainsaying this com- 
mon sense. 

On and on they went, and the days 


_ became a short space of light wherein 


the sun crept but a little way up the 
southern sky. At midday the pirates’ 
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shadows were long and grotesque upon 
the snow of the deck. The cold did 
not unbend its chill and clutching fin- 
gers before the sickly beams. The 
chase was surely all but over. 

Now there were new sights and new 
sounds. Across the north at -night— 
and night was most of the time— 
stretched fiery bands. The sky was 
full of an eerie glow, which poured 
down and tinted all the drifts as if 
Black Mortimer had plied here once 
and drenched them all with blood. 
There canie flashes that illumined all 
that waste of ice and barren sea and 
rocky ledge; intermittent streaks of 
many-colored flame, explosive stars like 
monstrous diamonds; this was the au- 
rora borealis. Baffin Bay—and ice and 
cold and death loomed ahead. 

The ice floes were congealing all 
about them; the air was charged full 
of the sound. But this was better than 
the eternal silence. “We can’t go on 
much farther,” said Munn to Ferris. 

“Tt’s the last day or two for us,” 
said the warmly wrapped officers of the 
men-of-war. 

Another day, and the ice floes were 
nearer them. The Midnight Mist crept 
along between the icebergs; any instant 
she might strike the ledge of them 
beneath the sea. All about was only ice 
and shadow, and the only light was 
that of the weird aurora. 

Then Ferris noticed that his cap- 
tain’s face was lined and anxious. He 
did not know why, but soon he learned. 
Apparently the ice floes had met in 
front, and the Midnight Mist was 
trapped at last. There seemed no pas- 
sage. through them; then Mortimer 
looked queerly at his pistols. Munn 
remembered at once what he had heard 
his captain promise at the beginning 
of the chase: “You will never - get 
Black Mortimer alive.” 

Now they drew near the floe, and 
ali at once Mortimer cheered. There 
was a narrow channel left where the 
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ice had not yet congealed; but the ice- 
bergs were bumping and surging about 
within it like live things, and it seemed 
certain destruction to attempt to enter. 
“Steer her through,” called. Mortimer. 

“Aye, siz,” responded Munn. 

The Midnight Mist leaped on. She 
glided between the bergs like a fright- 
ened rabbit as Mortimer, from the bow, 
directed Munn. Once it seemed that 
two great blocks of ice would crush 
her, but they shocked above the masts 
and crunched, and the little ship raced 
on between. 

Mortimer was still smiling, but the 
evil faces of Munn and Ferris were 
white and drawn when they came out 
upon the open water. They looked be- 
hind, and saw that the gap through 
which they had passed was slowly clos- 
ing up. The great fields of ice were 
merging, merging; the shock of bergs 
filled the frosty air. They saw. the 
blocks pile up as the shelves met. And 
now they saw that the chase was 
ended. The three frigates could not 
follow; even now they were heading 
back to bear the story. 

But now the wind was dying, and 
the sails lagged. Lazily, lazily drifted 
the ship; then the pirates saw that they 
were upon a little sea, like a sapphire 
set in silver. Diamonds, sapphires— 
Mortimer could not keep his thoughts 
away from the matter of jewels. 

Ahead and behind and all about them 
was a barricade of ice. It was crunch- 
ing, grinding, and, to Munn’s feverish 
eyes, seemed drawing nearer. 

“They’ve got us now,” said Ferris. 

“Who?” asked Mortimer quietly. 
“We've beat them again, my mates.” 

“Beat ’em—we’ll never get out of 
here a 

“Oh, yes, we will, and by a quick 
route, too. Much swifter and much 
better than a long journey back to the 
gallows. Now let me alone. I am go- 
ing to my cabin.” 

Those two men watched him turn 
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and go, and out of their frost-filled 
eyes they saw that his step was drag- 
ging. Then they looked at each other, 
and quickly looked apart. For on each 
other’s face they read the realization 
that death—that omnipotent king—had 
summoned them, and each was afraid 
to go. 

The ice drew slowly up; the two 
men watched it dumbly.- It was as 
inevitable as death itself. The cold 
was terrible now; they. swung their 
arms to keep them from freezing. Fer- 
ris tried to pray, but at first he only 
whispered hoarsely and made abortive 
noises in his throat. His frosty beard 
would not‘ let the words come out. 

Aurora and cold and crunching ice 
and gleaming water and death in the 
offing; stars soon to visit; icy rigging 
and icy fingers and slow hearts; there 
were the conditions that faced them. 
The rum was cold to their teeth, and 
only a convulsive shudder, not warmth, 
followed when they poured it down 
their throats. They tried to keep warm 
with extra coats, but the blasting cold 
would not be driven off. Now the little 
space in which they rode was only a 
pond between the floes. 

“Will they crush the boat?” whis- 
pered Ferris. 

“Likely. If they hit her right, maybe 
they’ll only raise her up. But the snow 
will cover her and we'll die anyway.” 

“T dread death o’ cold!” 

“Better nor a rope. You get warm 
just before you go. Were done for, 
mate.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN THE GLITTERING STARLIGHT. 


N his frosty, lonely, shadowy cabin 
sat Black Mortimer with his 
thoughts. Through the porthole he 
looked out on an`icy world. He knew 
now—he had known for many hours 
—that only his black and wizened soul 
could escape from the ice fields. He 
knew that his little time of strife and 


‘through the porthole. 


_ him made just such sounds. 


crime and villainy was over; a Master 
Destiny was about to speed away his 
own soul. He tried to warm his shiv- 
ering body with wine. 

The stars came out—for the clouds 
had passed—and looked down at him 
Strings of jew- 
els they seemed, in endless festoon 


about the heavens. They were too far , 


off for him to gather, but in his bold 
days he had gleaned some just as lus- 
trous. 

But his thoughts were not clear now; 
they kept straying off as those of one 
at the verge of sleep. He tried to bring 
them together into channels of sense, 
but that made him tired. Always they 
escaped him again. Queer thoughts he 
had that day; and, after a while, the 
stillness made him afraid. 

Memories came thronging, and but 
few of them were pleasant. They were 
clear—clearer than his thought—and 
now scarcely could he distinguish mem- 
ory from reality. The ice was 
thronged with shapes he knew and 
dreaded. There were faces that he 
had seen grotesquely drawn by sudden 
death. How many had been his blows! 
It seemed to him that he remembered 
every one. They whipped their batlike 
wings above him—a hideous legion of 
harpies. No—that was only a dream, 
a fancy. Blow on blow—their num- 
bers appalled him. 

He remembered the sport that he had 
at sundry times. He remembered 
unpleasant noises—supplications and 
screams and pleadings. The ice about 
Shadowy 
shapes—of course he only imagined 
them; surely they were fancies—came 
up one by one to eye him. But they 
seemed most real. Faster and faster 
they came—all accusing, all horrible. 


There was Brock, the mechanic. 
Why had he felled Brock? One of 
his own crew; why was it? He could 


not remember now. There was the 
great, bearded seaman who had ob- 
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jected to the articles. There were those 
that had fallen in duels—white-faced 
brothers and white-headed fathers. 
The snow, in his blurred vision, looked 
like an old man’s white hairs. There 
were scores of others. Mortimer won- 
dered, now he was fighting so hard to 
live, and breathing so fast to keep 
away the cold, why other lives had al- 
ways seemed so cheap to him. He won- 
dered if those other lives had feared 
death as now he feared it. Darkness 
was about. 

Then he saw Dorothea. She floated 
up and looked at him, near, near—just 
through the porthole. He turned his 
eyes away, and she was in the room 
with him. Her eyes were so sad and 
so wide. Her flesh was so white. He 
covered his face with his hands, but 
she drifted through his fingers. He 
pleaded with her. “Go away,” he cried. 
“Torture me no more.” 

She seemed to be trying to talk to 
him, and at first he could not under- 
stand. “It is only your stern way some- 
times, isn’t it?” she seemed to say. 
“You do love me. Tell me that you 
do.” 

His throat caught when he tried to 
answer, and only a sob came. He 
looked up then, but she was drifting 
off. 

Darkness and cold and fear; he 
dreaded them every one. Worse, the 
master behind them all was death, im- 
perial death. It wore a crown. So 
near it was—so near. 

He could not see clearly now; his 
eyelashes were freezing. His eyes 
were too nearly closed to look those 
whispering phantoms in the face. 

His life was trailing off swifgy now,” 
and he was afraid to step into the 
Shadow. «What would he have to show 
or tell to pay his way along? He had 
always fought his way before, but now 
his arms were too stiff and weak to 
wield a pick.’ He tried to think, but the 
creeping spirit of death stole thought 


the shades? 


by thought away from him. His 
whole life—so short, too—and nothing 
gained ! 

But there was-booty on board ship 
—rich things—and this he had to show. 
Best of all, he had the wonderful neck- 
lace; would not that buy his way among 
Each stone was as beauti- 
ful as one of the forbidding stars. 
Death was close, stealing his ‘thoughts 
one by one, but he remembered the 
necklace. He even remembered, half- 
way, where he had left it. He rose 
with closed eyes and outstretched arms. 


“No use any more,” said Ferris, like 
a drunken man. “No use. Besides, I 
can’t stand the cold.” 

But Munn, huddled with him in the 
forecastle, was not listening. 

“Might as well do it a quick way,” 
he went on. “Before hands get too 
stiff. No—not quite—not quite. All 
over soon ie 

Munn had not listened to his talk, 
but what he heard now made him turn 
his head. The hands of Ferris had 
not been too numb to hold a pistol, and 
a soul had whimpered away into the 
dark. Munn was all alone, and the 
darkness crept in past the lantern. He 
grew afraid. 

The ship was rising now-——borne up 
by the ice floes from below. It rocked 
crazily. Munn rose, and, staggering, 
made his way along the deck to the 
cabin. He could not bear the solitude. 
“Cap’n,” he called from without. 

. No one answered. Munn tried to 
open his frosted eyes. “Cap’n—Morti- 
mer.. Ferris is dead, and I’m alone.” 

There was no reply; then the dark- 
ness seemed to deepen. Munn pushed 
his way into the cabin. The starlight 
showed him all. 

Black Mortimer was dead upon the 
floor, and from the nature of his hurt 
it seemed as if his own avenging pick 
had risen and struck him down. 


Tale of Toby Lyons, Fx-Ball Fosser- 
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CHAPTER I. 
SURPRISING INFORMATION. 


SEZ AVING finished his second 

à cigar since luncheon and 
waded through the morning 
paper as far as the building 
permits and business chances 
on the twelfth page, Toby Lyons took 
his feet off the desk and was contem- 
plating a stroll in the balmy sunshine 
when the door of his office slowly began 
to open. 

A second later, a scared face, sur- 
mounted by an old-fashioned hat, 
peered around the edge of the door at 
him, and, after a survey of the detec- 
tive and the office furniture, a little old 
man slipped in and carefully closed the 
door behind him. He tiptoed to the 
desk, wide-eyed and timorous, and 
nodded to the solemn-visaged occupant. 
“Am I meetin’ Mr. Lyons?” he in- 
quired. 

“You sure are,” Toby replied. “What 
can {J do for you mostly?” 

“Its a detective agency you have— 
am I right?” the little man continued. 

“Nothin’ else,” Lyons assured him. 
“You must -have been readin’ that 
twelve dollars’ worth o’ gold letterin’ 
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on the door. Take a chair and tell me 
about it.” 

The visitor eased himself into a chair 
beside the desk, rubbed his hands to- 
gether nervously for a minute while 
he studied Toby with staring eyes, and 
then drew out a card which he laid 
before the sleuth. 

“My name is Crofton—Michael 
Crofton,” he said. “Maybe you know 
my place at Sierra Vista, om the way 
out to Pasadena. ’Tis p’inted out be 
th’ sthreet-car min to visitors some- 
times—th’ grandest home in southern 
California, if it’s meself that says it! 
I have orange groves—a sunken gar- 
den—a big white house on th’ hill—a 
chicken ranch with four hundhred lay- 
in’ hens on it—everything man could 
want, Misther Lyons.” 

Toby nodded. “I know it like my 
own desk,” he said. “It’s just the sort 
œ place I’m figurin’ on havin’ when I 
get ready to quit.and watch the hens 
gettin’ rich at seventy cents a dozen for 
eggs.” f 

Crofton listened with his head on 
one side like a speculative bird while 
he plucked at his white beard with 
nervous fingers. “I’m glad you do,” 
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he said. “Knowin’ that I built up such 
a property afther landin’ in California 
with twinty dollars in my pocket an’ 
not a pick or shovel to my name, you're 
not likely to think I’m what the byes 
call daffy, are you now?” 

“Not so the coppers ought to be 
tipped off about it,” Mr. Lyons assured 
him. “You look to me like a pretty 
level-headed party, Mr. Crofton. Has 
somebody been spreadin’ the glad news 
that you’re going dip?” 

“No, no! ’Tisn’t that at all!” the 
worried caller exclaimed. “No one has 
been talkin’ about me. But the fact 
is—well, to knock fifty words into one, 
it’s gettin’ so that I’m not sure o’ me- 
self !”’ 

Toby sat. back and studied him 
closely. There was nothing about the 
mild blue eyes, unless it was their fur- 
tive expression of fright, to suggest any 
mental trouble. He was very evidently 
nervous and worried, but beyond that 
the detective’s scrutiny failed to develop 
any serious symptoms. “Well, I got 
to hand it to you for gettin’ onto your- 
self, if you are beginnin’ to get squir- 
rely,” he said. “Most of ’em has to 
have a net. thrown over ’em and be 
tossed into the wagon before they sus- 
pect anything is wrong in the wheel- 
house. Where did you get this idea that 
you're headed for the gratin’s ?” 

“There’s just wan thing that’s got 
me worried,” the old man said, “and 
whin I tell you what itis you’ll see that 
I need the help of a brave-man like 
yerself; a man that'll stick at nothin’ 
to find out the truth, an’ that’s got 
nerves of iron.” 

Mr. Lyons dusted his coat lapel com- 
placently. “I hate to boost myself, Mr. 
Crofton,” he said, “but it looks like 
somebody has been tippin’ me off to 
you right. You got my battin’ average 
right out o’ the official dope book, be- 
lieve me. But, leavin’ this kiddin’ stuff 
out of it, let’s get down to this here 
trouble o° yours. What’s the matter?” 
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_Crofton squared himself for the reve- 
lation he was about to make. He 
clasped his hands on Toby’s desk and 
leaned toward him impressively. “Well, 
sir, at home in Ireland there was a 
towny o’ mine, Dan Casey, that was 
closer to me than my own brother,” he 
said. “Byes an’ min, we were as thick 
as thieves until I came out to America 
an’. left him behind me. Poor Dan! 
He’s been dead an’ gone these twinty 
years, Heaven have mercy on him!” 

He moved his chair nervously a few 
inches closer to Toby’s desk. “Whis- 
per!” he said. “Dan Casey’s been com- 
in’ back th’ last three months.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A VOICE FROM THE SHADOWS. 


VEN the imperturbable Mr. Lyons 
started a bit at this unexpected an- 
nouncement. The lodk he turned on his 
visitor was sharper than before, and 
he began to wonder whether Michael 
Crofton was not correct in his own 
diagnosis of the situation. “Comin’ 
back?” he repeated. “How do you 
mean that?” 

“For th’ last three months,” the old 
man declared with positiveness, “on 
the night o’ th’ eighteenth, at twelve 
o'clock, I’ve seen Dan Casey risin’ up 
out o’ nothin’ in my bedroom! I’ve seen 
him, I tell ye, and he’s spoken to me! 
Be word o’ mouth I know ’tis Dan, fr 
he called me by name!” 

He dropped back into his chair, twid- 
dling his wrinkled fingers nervously 
and staring at Lyons to read the effect 
of his announcement. 

` “Well, this here game begins to look 
serious,” Toby admitted. “It ain’t so 
bad if somebody takes a whirl back 
from the other shore once in a feller’s 
lifetime—like Thanksgivin’ night after 
he’s ate a big dinner, or somethin’ like 
that. But when they make a habit of 
it, I can see where it’s likely to snare 
your goat right:” 
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“A-a-a-h! Ye sthruck it there, Mis- 
ther Lyons; ye sthruck it there!” the 
little man said. “Think av th’ months 
sthretchin’ away ahead o’ me, to th’ 
end o’ me days, an’ Dan Casey appear- 
in’ to me on th’ eighteenth o’ every 
wan av thim! Tis enough t take th’ 
heart an’ sowl oùt of a man. ‘Tis so!” 

“Nothin’ less,” Lyons admitted. “But 
where do you figure to cut me in on 
this, Mr. Crofton?” 

“Im comin’ to that in a minute,” 
Crofton returned. “Leave us get th’ 
sthraight av th’ thing first. I’ve been 
a widower f’r near fifteen years—an’ 
Pm to be married ag’in in six weeks’ 
time.” 

“That sort o’ tangles things worse 
than ever, don’t it?’ Toby suggested. 
“Its bad enough for your old pal to 
come botherin’ around you, but I can 
see where the second Mrs. Crofton 
wouldn’t be keen for havin’ him drop 
in for a chat on the eighteenth of every 

month.” 

’ Crofton moistened his lips and tugged 
at his wisp of beard as he pondered 
this thought. “She wouldn’t,” he said, 
“nor would I, what’s more. But here’s 
th’ thing that’s throublin’ me most, Mis- 
ther Lyons. Not only is Casey appear- 
in’ to me as reg’lar as th’ full o th 
moon, but he’s warnin’ me agin’ gettin’ 
married! Wherever Dan is, he knows 
what’s goin’ on, mind ye! He has an 
eye on me like he did in th’ old days 
whin we were knockin’ around th’ 
sthreets o’ Limerick together an’, bad 
scran to him, he was always right, Dan 
was! Whin I followed th’ coorse he 
p'inted fr me, I came out on top; an’ 
whin I didn’t, like as not I got me head 
cracked with a peeler’s fist an’ found 
meself in fimbo whin I woke up.” 

“Tow do you mean hes warnin’ 
you?” Toby asked. 

“Tm tellin’ ye, man dear, weak hap- 
pened to me,” Crofton said, a bit tes- 
tily. “’Twas six months ago, or the 
like o’ that, I met Mrs. Benedict—the 
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—ah—th’ lady I intind to marry. She’s 
a widow woman, Misther Lyons—th’ 
most cha-a-armin’ av her cha-a-a-arm- 
in’ sex, as th’ pote says. We were at- 
thracted to wan another fr’m th’ hour 
we met.” 

“Lemme ask you one thing,” Lyons ° 
interrupted: “This lady—she had a 
slant over them grounds o’ yours out 
there at Sierra Vista the first time you 
met, didn’t she?” 

“Twas in th’ sunken garden we were 
inthrojuced be a muchool friend,” the 
old man returned, stroking his beard 
gently as he pondered an instant on that 
tender recollection. “An old neighbor 
o’ mine, thinkin’ prob’ly that I must be 
lonesome, got ,up a little party for me 
birthday.” 

“And after that?” Lyons suggested, 
as Crofton seemed likely to drift into 
dreamland. 

“Well, we met ag’in several times, 
although I’m no soci’ty man at all,” he 
went on, “an’ in a few weeks we were 
engaged. , Th’ weddin’ is set f’r th’ end 
o June. In six weeks’ time, barrin’ 
accidints, TIl be th’ happiest man in 
California.” 

“Barrin’ accidents?” the detective re- 
peated. “You mean—Casey?” 

“Man alive, what could I mean?” the 
little man retorted. “Av coorse ’tis 
him I’m referrin’ to. ’Twas only a 
month afther our bein’ engaged that 
Dan first come back—on th’ eighteenth 
© February. TIl not forget th’ date. 
I was waked up by somethin’ at twelve 
o’clock—I felt a cold breeze blowin’ 
through me room. *Twas not like an 
open window, mind ye, Misther Lyons, 
but differentlike. I dunno’s I can make 
ye undherstand.” 

“Tm gettin’ you fine,” 
“Go on an’ pitch.” 

“T lay there, wondherin’ what was 
th’ matther av me,” Mr. Crofton con- 
tinued, dropping his voice almost to a 
whisper, “an’ thin, all of a sudden, I 
see a light begin to shine on th’ wall, 


Toby said. 
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away over in th’ far corner. Thinks 
I first: ‘Don’t be an ohnshugh, Michael 
Crofton. ’Tis th’ headlight av an auto 
down th’ road, shinin’ through th’ win- 
dow.’ But it kept on growin’ an’ grow- 
in’, gettin’ brighter an’ bigger.” 

He stretched an impressive hand to 
the sleuth and tapped him on the arm 
as he said slowly: ‘An’ thin E saw 
Dan Casey. He seemed to grow out 
o’ the light from nothin’, until he stood 
before me, wan hand in his pocket an’ 
his bit av a hat ‘on th’ back av his head 
—just as he looked in the picture he 
sent me trom home that I’ve looked at 
hundhreds av times. J thought I was 
dhreamin’. I was sure of it—until Dan 
spoke to me.” 

“He spoke to you?” Toby repeated. 

“As sure as I’m sittin’ in this chair, 
I tell ye. He says: ‘Michael, don’t 
marry this woman. Don’t do it? ‘An’ 
with that he faded away until there was 
nothin’ there but black darkness an’ 
me dhroppin’ back on th’ pillow like a 
dead man.” 

They sat silent for a minute or two. 
Toby stirred uneasily. There was a 
certainty about the old man’s manner 
that he found it difficult to reconcile 
with his fantastic narrative. “And do 
you mean to tell me that this same thing 
happened on the eighteenth of the next- 
month ?” he asked then. 

“The same thing—at the same hour,” 
Crofton replied. “An’ on the eight- 
eenth of April he come ag’in with his 
message, never changin’ a hair. Now 
you know why I’ve come to you, Mis- 
ther Lyons. I want/th’ help av a brave 
man. Next Friday is th’ eighteenth o’ 

“May.” 
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CHAPTER Tif. 
ALONE WITH A MYSTERY. 


T eleven o'clock on the Friday. eve- 
ning following, Toby Lyons and 

his friend Bud Madigan descended 
from an interurban trolley car at Sierra 
Vista and strolled leisurely toward the 
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imposing home of Michael Crofton. 
They were engaged upon a mission of 
business, for Toby had undertaken the 
task of “laying the ghost” that had dis- 
turbed Mr. Crofton’s mature dreams of 
connubial bliss. : 
Madigan had declared himself in as 
soon as he heard the project. “I only 


' got one thing to say, Bud,” Toby ob- 


served, as they walked up an avenue 
of orange trees. “I won’t hold it in 
against you if you want to pull out now 
and beat it back to the city. You know 
how I feel about this here business— 
that there’s nothin’ to it one man can’t 
tackle alone—and you may be thinkin’ 
you signed up in too much of a hurry 
or somethin’ like that.” 

“What’s that? Say, when I begin 
quitting on you, it won’t be just when 
you're going to play ball,” Bud retorted. 
“PII try to give you five-days’ notice, 
anyhow. You come along and trot out 
your ghost and see if I don’t stick 
around as long as you do!” 

Lyons chuckled his appreciation of 
this attitude. “I thought I could get 
your animal if I went out after it,” he 
said. “I didn’t exactly expect you to 
leave me flat, Bud, but I didn’t want 
you to feel that I was figurin’ on cuttin’ 
into any rough stuff up here at Crof- 
ton’s. Either the old boy is goin’ dip 
and really thinks he sees and hears all 
these things or there’s somethin’ queer 
comin’ off here. | Whichever it is, 
we'll soon know.” 

“Is the old man going to be with 
us?” Madigan asked. 

“Him? Not so’s you could notice it 
Toby said. “Wed have to both get a 
toehold on him to drag him into that 
bedroom again on the night o’ the eight- 
eenth until we’ve sat in om this here 
séance and told him what’s doin’. Hes 
ready to quit right now and sell out his 
whole place if this business keeps on.” 

“But he isn’t ready to give up the 
widow,” Bud suggested, 

“I don’t know about that. He’s been 
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so used to trailin’ his bets with his old 
pal Casey and winnin’ out, he might 
take Dan’s tip on this stuff and pass 
up this new battery partner if it got 
to him strong enough. That’s why he’s 
so keen for havin’ the thing settled be- 
fore it’s time for weddin’ bells to jingle. 

“Td hate to crab Mrs. Benedict’s 
game,” Lyons added, as he looked up 
at the imposing white chalet they were 
approaching, “because she certainly is 
framin’ to marry a swell lot o’ real es- 
tate, and a family ghost might make 
things uncomfortable.” 

Crofton met them just outside the 
door of the big house. He had been 
waiting in the shadows to intercept the 
detective. “Ye’re on time, I see,” he 
began nervously. “I’ve got every wan 
out o’ the way S 

He spied the tall figure of Madigan 
and stopped, looking at Lyons inquir- 
ingly. “My partner,” Toby explained. 
“I figured it might make things stronger 
if I had a witness along. Shake hands 
with Mr. Madigan.” 

The old man took Bud’s capable hand 
reluctantly, peering into his face as he 
did so. “Partner, eh?” he said. “I 
thought we were to keep this thing to 
ourselves, Misther Lyons?” 

“That’s all right, so far’s you’re con- 
cerned,” the detective replied. ‘“There’s 
no need o’ you spillin’ it all around the 
place, but I got to go in there and wait 
for somethin’ to happen. You never 
can tell what it’s goin’ to be, and I’d 
like to have soffibody sittin’ by to ease 
my dyin’ moments if that’s what’s ahead 
o’ me.” 

“Whisht! Don’t talk that way!” 
Crofton muttered. “Pm not feelin’ any 
too well to-night. Don’t be puttin’ ideas 
like that into me head.” 

“It might as well be now as any time, 
Mr. Crofton,” Bud said. “He’s a tough 
old crab, but I suppose his finish has 
to come some day, and, when it does, 
I want to be there to hold his hand.” 

“Spoken like a true pal,” Toby re- 
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turned, nudging Madigan for silence as 
he saw the old man looking at them as 
if he had a dawning suspicion that he 
was being hoaxed by the-pair. “Now, 
how about this? Do we go right up to 
your room?” 

“Yes. Come right along,” Crofton 
said. “The servants are all in another 
bungalow. I keep Japanese help, an’ 
they don’t live in th’ house with me. 
You'll have everything to yerselves. 
I told my butler I’d have a fri’nd here 
to-night, so he won’t bother ye.” 

“You don’t care to sit in with us?” 
Toby suggested. 

Crofton turned quickly, his fingers in 
his beard. “No, no! Pm a bit upset 
to-night, bein’ that it’s the eighteenth,” 
he said. “Pil be goin’ to town on th’ 
eleven-twinty car. I’m goin’ to stay at 
the Hayward, if ye should want me for 
anything: I'll show ye th’ room now 
an’ leave ye in charge o’ things.” 

He led the way to a chamber on the 
second floor of the splendidly furnished 
home, situated at the,front of the house, 
over the big living room. Almost as 
soon as he had ushered them in, the 
fussy little man bowed himself out, and 
a few minutes later they heard the 
outer door close behind him. They 
were alone with the mystery. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE WITCHING HOUR. 


WHat do you make of him?” Toby 

asked, when they had settled 
themselves comfortably in big easy- 
chairs tọ await developments. 

“He seems to be as sane as any of 
us,’ Madigan replied. “Hes more 
nervous than is good for him, but who 
wouldn’t be, after passing through what 
he has?” 

“You figure he’s passed through 
something, then?” 

“Don’t you?” Bud asked. 

“Well, since you put it to me flat, I’m 
willin’ to admit I don’t know what to 
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think,” Toby said. “But, seein’ that 
these here mysterious doin’s are always 
pulled off at midnight, and we only got 
about twenty minutes to go until then, 
wed better take a slant around here 
and see if we can locate a plant.” 

“That’s the eye!” Bud exclaimed, 
springing up with alacrity. “H there’s 
any sort of a game rigged up, we ought 
to have a look while the lights are on.” 

They walked around the room, ex- 
amining it and its furniture carefully 
as they proceeded. - But they found 
only the bed, the dresser, the chairs, 
and a couple of tables—the ordinary 
furnishings of a bedchamber, and noth- 
ing that aroused suspicion through its 
appearance, 

The room was spacious, being nearly 
twenty feet square, and its walls were 
broken by three doorways and the two 
windows that looked upon the lawn. 
One of the doors was that through 
which they had entered ; a second, when 
Toby turned the knob, opened into an 
adjoining bedroom; and the third door 
was that of a clothes closet. 

By the time they had completed their 
investigations, it lacked only ten min- 
utes of midnight—the witching hour 
when something might be expected to 
happen. Toby dropped into a chair 
and lighted a cigar. “Have a smoke,” 
he suggested, extending one to Madi- 
gan. “We might as well be comfort- 
able while we’re waitin’ for Casey.” 

“Maybe Dan- doesn’t like smoke,” 
Bud observed, as he accepted the cigar 
and struck a match. 

“Well, it'll make old Crofton’s room 
smell like there was a man around, any- 
how,” Lyons returned. “I s’pose we 
ought to switch off the light and give 
the spooks a chance. They don’t never 
show unless it’s dark.” 

Bud laughed nervously and reached 
for the switch on the wall near his 
chair. “It’s five minutes to twelve,” he 
said, glancing at his watch. “Well, 
here goes for whatever may happen.” 


the same suppressed tone. 
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He pushed the switch button, and the 
room was plunged into darkness save 
for the glowing tips of their -cigars. 
For a minute they sat in silence, staring 
about at the dim outlines of the furni- 
ture and expecting they. knew not what. 
Madigan stirred uneasily in his chair. 

“Gettin’ nervous, Bud?” Toby whis- 
pered. 

“Dry up!” he retorted fiercely, in 
“Let’s play 
the game according to the rules.” 

A few more minutes of silence, and 
then a deep-toned bell far off began 
tolling midnight- At the third stroke 
Toby suddenly found his arm clutched 
by Madigan, who pointed at the space 
between the front windows and whis- 
pered sharply into his ear: “Look! 
Look! What’s that?” 

Lyons sat forward on the edge of his 
chair, staring unbelievingly in the direc- 
tion Bud was indicating with a trem- 
bling hand.’ A patch of light, nebulous 
and wavering, had made its appearance 
between them and the wall. Slowly it 
grew in intensity, and as they gazed, 
spellbound and silent, the outlines of a 
man’s figure began to develop in the 
midst of it—a man dressed in rough 
tweeds, one hand thrust into a trousers 
pocket and a soft hat set jauntily on 
the back of his head. 

As the strange, mysterious light grew 
strong enough -to show his face and 
eyes, they saw that he was of a lugu- 
brious cast of features, and he seemed 
to look out at them sadly. 

“Well, of all the——’ Toby began, 
starting to rise. ; 

Madigan’s grasp held him in his 
chair. He felt Bud’s panting breath 
on his cheek. “No, no! Wait!” 

The words were breathed into his 
ear with an excitement in keeping with 
his own. A current of air suddenly 
was wafted through the room, as if 
a door had been opened. They did not 
move, held by the glowing apparition 
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that appeared to gaze at them reprov- 
ingly. 

Then they heard the voice Crofton 
had heard—a voice filled with a mel- 
ancholy that matched the features they 
were staring at: “Michael, don’t marry 
this woman. Don’t do it.” 

The words came slowly and dis- 
tinctly. The light began to fade.’ The 
figure lost some of its clear outlines, 
as though it were retreating into the 
shadows. But before they fully real- 
‘ized this, Toby and Madigan were star- 
tled into action by another voice—one 
that sounded behind them in a long- 
drawn cry that was half a moan. 
“Ah-h-h-h!” it wailed in terror. 

Together they turned, to see that the 
door to the adjoining chamber was open 
and a man, bareheaded and in white 
garments, was swiftly threading his 
way among the pieces of furniture in 
mad flight. 

“Get him!” Toby shouted, and, with 
a simultaneous leap, they were in pur- 
suit. : 


CHAPTER -V. 
‘THE MAN IN THE DARK. 


UD was the first to reach the door 
of communication between the 
rooms; and Lyons, assuming that all 
of the chambers opened upon the hall, 
rushed out through the door by which 
they had entered with Crofton, instead 
of following his companion. 

His guess was a good one. As he 
reached the hall, the fleeing figure 
emerged from a bathroom at the head 
of the stairs and started for the lower 
floor with flying feet. Toby would 
have to traverse ten feet of the hall- 
way to reach the stair landing and 
make the turn to descend. Instead, he 
swung over the handrail beside him 
and dropped. 

He almost landed on the fugitive. 
The man was only a few feet ahead 
of him when he straightened up, and 
with a few quick strides Toby over- 
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hauled him as he dodged around the 
dining-room table, gasping in terror. 
Bud came rushing down the stairs, a 
pocket flash light in his. hand, just as 
the detective threw his conquering arms 
around the man they sought. 

“T’ve got him!” he said. “Hunt the 
switch, Bud. Lets have some light 
here.” 

The next moment the room was 
flooded with light, and Lyons found in 
his grasp a trembling Japanese, who 
slipped’ to the floor on his knees and 
clasped Toby’s legs in an excess of 
terror as he begged for mercy. 

“Get up here!” Lyons ordered, haul- 
ing him to his feet. “What’s the idea 
o’ this? Who are you?” 

The fellow was in pajamas and wore 
slippers on his stockingless feet, as 
though he had crept out of bed a few 
minutes before. He blinked at his cap- 
tors in terror, and it was some minutes 
before he was able to speak. “I am 
Yoshu,” he whimpered. “I am butler 
of Mister Crofton. Please not kill 
Yoshu. I not like to die, please.” 

“What were you doing upstairs, 
there?” Toby demanded, without re- 
leasing his hold. 

At the mention of the upper room, 
Yoshu’s terror increased. His eyes 
rolled, and he fell against the detective 
limply. “I not know what is up there,” 
he whispered. “I see him come in the 
dark, yes. You see, please? Him dead 
man, Mist’ Crofton tell me often, oh, 
yes! I not want to see that, oh, no!” 

“Look here, Yoshu,” Toby said, “no- 
body’s going to hurt you if you tell us 
the straight o’ this. How did you come 
to be up in that bedroom when you 
ought to be out in your own bungalow 
with the other Japs? Come through, 
now! I want to know about this.” 

For a few minutes more the butler 
struggled against the terror that beset 
him; but at length he managed to stam- 
mer out a halting story. It was his 
curiosity that had got him into trouble, 
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he explained. His employer had in- 
structed him to go to bed in his own 
quarters as usual and pay no attention 
to the persons who would be in Mr. 
Crofton’s room for the night; but he 
had been so curious about this unprece- 
dented occurrence that he had hidden 
near and listened to most of the con- 
versation before Crofton left the house. 

Later he had prepared to retire and 
then crept up to the spare bedroom to 
reconnoiter. He had opened the door 
just in time to see the ghostly visita- 
tion that had sent him flying and that 
he recognized from the photograph Mr. 
Crofton kept on his desk in the library. 

The combination of that unearthly 
spectacle and his pursuit in the dark 
by two strangers had led him to expect 
nothing less than immediate execution 
at their hands. 

Toby listened to the halting and dis- 
jointed story in silenc& and accepted it 
at its face value. “You beat it to bed, 
Yoshu,” he’said, “and keep your mouth 
shut about what you seen here.. Un- 
derstand? If we want you later, we 
can get you. But no talk goes. On 
your way, now!” 

The trembling butler slipped .away 
into the darkness through a side door, 
and Lyons, switching off the light, led 
the way upstairs. “Maybe he’s giving 
it to us right, Bud, and maybe he isn’t,” 
he said. “I don’t trust them fellows 
when my back is turned on ’em.” 

“T feel better since we got that bird,” 
Madigan said. ‘“He’s in it, some way 
or another. I. was beginning to won- 
der whether my own block was screwed 
on straight or not.” 

Toby did not reply. When they 
reached Crofton’s chamber, he switched 


on the lights, and they looked around ` 


with careful scrutiny. Nothing was 
changed except for the disturbance of 
the chairs caused by their hasty exit. 
The detective walked slowly to the spot 
between the windows where they had. 
seen the startling vision. A table of 
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some dark, polished wood stood there, 
close to the wall. “Well, old scout, 
everything seems to look natural,’ he 
began. “There’s the bed and the chairs, 
just where we left ’em, and here’s this 
table right in front——’ 

He struck the table with his hand 
and stopped suddenly, staring from its 
polished surface to the wall, where Dan 
Casey had appeared to them. Madi- 
gan had parted the curtains, and was 
looking out into the night. For a few 
minutes Lyons stood staring down at 
the table and its surroundings and pass- 
ing his fingers over it appraisingly. 
“Hum!” he said then. “Well, I guess 
we'll call it a day and come back to- 
morrow to tell the old man what’s been 
fussin’ him up. The show is over for 
to-night, anyhow.” 

“What is it?” Bud asked, with quick 
suspicion. “What’s the answer, Tobe?” 

“You wait, son,” Toby returned. 
“First class in ghosts will be at ten to- 
morrow morning. If you’re on the job, 
you'll hear o’ something to your advan- 
tage.” 

CHAPTER VI. 
LIFTING THE CURTAIN. 


| WANT to call your particular atten- 
tion to this here table, Mr. Crof- 
ton,” said Toby. 

They were assembled in the bedcham- 
ber the following morning—Crofton 
and Madigan on edge with curiosity, 
and Toby quietly enjoying their ill- 
concealed impatience. He had related 
the occurrence of the night before, 
though concealing, for- the time being, 
Yoshu’s connection with it, 

“Th’ table? What about th’ table, 
Misther Lyons?” the old man asked. 

“How long has it been standin’ 
here?” Lyons pursued. 

“Oh, I dunno. Years, I suppose. I 
don’t have th’ rooms changed around 
much.” Crofton fingered his beard and 
nervously watched the detective’s lei- 
surely moves. 
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“Did you ever notice that it’s got 
wires connectin’ it with somethin’ some 
place?” Toby went on. 

“Wires? Certainly not! What do 
you mean, man?” Crofton spluttered. 

“Just wires. Come and have a look 
at ’em,” Lyons suggested. 

Crofton and Bud eagerly stepped to 
where he indicated. Two fine wirés 
extended from a leg of the table to 
the baseboard and thence ran along the 
floor and into the adjoining bedroom. 

“Well, I’m—I’m shtunned!” Crofton 
said, when this was made manifest to 
him. “What does this mean, Misther 
Lyons ?” 

“Come here a minute,” Toby said. 
“Lift the lid o’ this table.” 

“Lid? Sure that table has no lid!” 
he protested. 

“Maybe not. But just lift, anyhow,” 
the detective urged. 

Gingerly the little man placed his fin- 
gers under the table top and pulled. Tt 
gave slowly, moving upward on noise- 
less hinges, like the cover of a box, and 
indeed that is what it had become. To 
the astonished eyes of Crofton and 
Madigan was revealed an assemblage 
of electrically operated appliances—of 
wires and shaded lights and mirrors and 
mysterious tubes that filled a spacious 
cabinet, cleverly built into the table. 

“What th’ divil is all this junk?” the 
little man demanded. 

“I don’t need no electrical catalogue 
to tell you,” Lyons replied. “This is 
your ghost.” 

Crofton continued to stare, with Bud 
peering over his shoulder at the weird- 
looking collection, his jaw dropping as 
he took in the details of what was be- 
fore him. 

“Now, if you know of any party that 
would be specially keen to split you out 
from this here widow,” Lyons- began, 
when the old man suddenly smote his 
left palm with his right fist and leaped 
a foot from the ground. “My bye 
Bill!” he shouted. 
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“Your by—what’s that?” Toby quer- 
ied mildly. 

“Me son—'tis his work!” Crofton ex- 
claimed. “Th’ hand o’ William Crofton 
is in this! He’s an electrical engineer 
an’ inventor,’ Crofton hurriedly ex- 
plained. “He went to Frisco yester- 
day mornin’ on business about some 
fool invention o’ his that'll never bring 
him in a nickel!” 

“Say, why didn’t you spill this before 
about your havin’ a son?” Lyons de- 
manded. “I thought you was all alone 
in the world. Why that makes this 
here business a cinch! I was framin’ 
to raid that Jap bungalow and drag 
’em in here one by one. But Bill! He 
goes to the chair without the jury leav- 
in’ their seats!” 

“An’ this is what he does to his poor 
father that’s slaved f’r him these twin- 
ty-five years!” cried Crofton. - __ 

“He must be some inventor if he 
tossed this layout together,” Bud ob- 
served, after peering into the intricate 
mechanism during this colloquy. 

“He invinted that auto horn—th’ 
sireen they call it—that y’ can hear in 
th’ next county,” Crofton said. 

“T-know it!” Toby declared. “Then 
Bill is the fellow that got me to break 
the world’s record for the standin’ 
broad jump. I don’t know what the 
record is, but I’m bettin’ that from the 
car tracks to the curb on Spring Street 
breaks it, and I’ve made that four or 
five times when one o’ Bill’s horns whis- 
pered a block away.” 

“But how about this thing?’ Crof- 
ton persisted. “What th’—what was it 
we saw, thin?” 

“You'll have to ask Bill to give you a 
special matinée when he comes home,” 
Lyons said. “I’m only givin’ you a 
peek at the works. You can see where 
Mrs. Benedict nor Mrs. Nobody Else 
doesn’t make any kind of a hit with 
William when she figures to horn into 
this here family and its spreadin’ es- 
tates, to say nothin’ o’ the chances of 
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a little half brother happenin’? along 
some day to divide the pot with him. 
So, bein’ strong on inventin’ things, he 
gets busy on inventin’ a way to keep 
you from gettin’ married a whole lot. 
Take a slant into this thing. You've 
got a photograph o° Dan Casey on your 
desk in the library. Bill knows you 
always swore by what Dan used to 
tell you in the old days—he was the 
one right man you ever hooked up.” 
“He was so!” Crofton said fervently. 
“Well, Bill takes that photograph and 
makes a film positive from it—the same 
as they use in the movin’ pictures. Here 
it is, you see, right in this corner. Then 
he rigs up a set of electric lights to be 
turned on by clockwork at midnight 
any time the current is hooked up—to 
come on slow and gradual and shine 
through that film and throw the image 
on these magnifyin’ mirrors. See these? 
Look how they’re curved out, like them 
mirrors at the amusement parks that 
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make you look fat or thin, accordin’ as 
they’re bent,” 

“By gorry, but you’re a wizard!” the 
old man exclaimed. te. 

“Nothin’ to it when the lid is off,” 
Toby said. “And that same lid, comin’ 
up slow by machinery, hides all these 
lights and things from where you are 
across the room, and_lets the magnifyin’ 
mirrors throw Casey’s picture life size 
on the wall. Clever stuff for Bill. It 
would be worth a lot to him—if it went 
over the way he rigged it.” 

The old man stood twisting his beard 
and glaring at the apparatus until a sud- 
den thought struck him. “But th’ voice, 
Misther Lyons!” he exclaimed. ‘Th’ 
voice! You heard Dan speak!” 

“Say, you can train a phonograph 
cylinder to say almost anything,” Toby 
replied. “You ask Bill about that. 
Maybe he'll fix up a little show for the 
weddin’ party. Come on, Bud. We 
got to be gettin’ downtown.” 


JUST’ WHAT WE ARE 


By Edgar Chippendale 


‘THERE are loyal hearts, there are heroes brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
And strength in your utmost needs; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your work and deeds. 


Give truth, and your gifts will be paid in kind; 
Give song, and song will meet; 

And the smile which is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn, 
You will gather in flowers again; 
The scattered seeds from your thoughts outborne, 


Tho’ the sowing seemed in vain. 


For life is the mirror of rich and poor, 
*Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give the world-the best at your door, 
And the best will come back to you. 


» HIt arrival of Marcus Colby 
in Guadalajara puzzled the 
inhabitants. At a time when 
the whole Mexican republic 
was in a state of unrest, it 
did not seem “likely that the young 
American would choose to take a pleas- 
ure trip there; but, whatever his ob- 
ject was, he kept it to himself. 

A few days after his arrival he saw 
a beggar woman approach an Ameri- 
can girl in the Plaza des Armas, and 
as the girl stopped to open her hand 
bag in response to a request for alms 
the woman grabbed it and ran away. 
Colby gave chase, and when the beggar 
ran into the cathedral he stood at the 
door and waited. In a few minutes 
a young Mexican came out, and Colby 
grabbed him by the collar and brought 
him back to where the girl was wait- 
ing. He explained that he had seen 
that the beggar costume was only a 
disguise, and ordered the man to return 
the bag, which, after some protesta- 
tions of innocence, he did. 


-—"- Ethel and James 
»  Dorrance~ 


The arrival of Major Almonte com- 
plicated matters. He vouched for the 
young man’s honesty,.and at the girl’s 
request Colby let his prisoner go. Dur- 
ing a further conversation between the 
girl and Almonte, Colby took exception 
to the language the man used, and 
landed a hard blow on the major’s jaw, 
and only the wall saved Almonte from 
measuring his length on the pavement. 
An automatic held carelessiy in Col- 
by’s hand prevented any further ag- 
gression by the officer, who took his 

_departure, warning them, as he left, 
that they would hear more about the 
matter. 

The girl then introduced herself as 
Nora Saunders, the daughter of Wal- 
lace Saunders, one of the American 
residents ; Colby told her his name, and 
said he was from Virginia. He said 
he had a letter of intraduction to her 
father, so that they would probably 
meet again. 

That evening as Colby was leaving 
his hotel to go to the American Club, 
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he was handed a note signed “Nora 
Saunders,” asking him to go at once 
to her aid under the guidance of the 
bearer of the letter. He immediately 
agreed to do so, and after a long drive 
in a taxicab his companion escorted 
him into a house where he was greeted 
by a number of army officers. Then, 
he realized that the note was a forgery, 
as he had been inclined to suspect; that 
for some reason he had been decoyed 
to this lonely place. 

He was addressed as General 
Smoothbore, a man who had been given 
the task of landing guns and ammuni- 
tion for the insurrectos, and the officers 
desired to know where the consign- 
ment had been hidden. Not being able 
to satisfy them that he was not their 
gun runner, they decided he had played 
them false and sentenced him to be 
shot at sunrise. The arrival of Major 
Almonte in the morning saved him, as 
that officer proved to the others that 
Colby was not “Smoothbore” Brice, the 
gun runner. The major, however, in- 
sisted on satisfaction for the blow of 
the day before, and in the duel that 
followed Colby disarmed his opponent. 
Colby then learned that the officers 
were not insurrectos, as he had be- 
lieved, but were in the government 
service. 

As they sat talking afterward in the 
hacienda, shots were heard outside, and 
the Mexican officers, warning Colby to 
stay where he was, rushed outside. 
The attack was made by a band of 
insurrectos, who quickly drove off the 
handful of government soldiers, and 
once more Colby found himself a pris- 
oner. One of his captors, a civilian 
of striking appearance, Colby recog- 
nized, from the description he had 
heard, as Juan Valencia, an ardent ad- 
mirer of Nora Saunders. Unconvinced 
by Colby’s explanations and learning 
from an Indian servant his account of 
what had taken place, Valencia was 
persuaded that Colby was the gun run- 
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ner and had sold them out to the gov- 
ernment. 

“So, you double-dealing gringo dog, 
you're the gun runner we’ve been ex- 
pecting!” cried Valencia, his blond 
skin turning hectic with fury. “To 
save yourself you sell us out to the 
government and completely pull the 
wool over my eyes with your tale of 
fighting Almonte. Fool I was to be- 
lieve for a moment. You get the better 
of a killer like the major! I guess it 
is.my turn to give you a little surprise. 
Wait and see!” 


CHAPTER XIL 
. More than an Echo. 


COLBY’S awakening on the second 

morning of his absence from 
Guadalajara was more gentle than had 
been the former, although his eyes 
opened on a situation quite as Strange. 
This time the sun had served as his 
alarm clock, and a rather ineffective 
one at that, because of the indirection 
of its rays. From the look of the sky 
above, as seen through the chimneylike | 
shaft in the rocks, he judged the day 
to be several hours advanced. 

For a moment he stared about his 
dank, cramped environment with the 
mystification that often comes to one 
awaking in a strange place. Then, 
with a rush, came full remembrance 
of the incidents of the previous day 
and the plight in which he had been 
placed by his denial of the imputation 
laid against him by the Indian of ad- 
justable patriotism. Obviously his sit- 
uation had not changed overnight, for 
was not that small circle of sky still 
gleaming above him, and could he not 
hear the water of a spring trickling in 
the dark tunnel at his back? 

Throwing off the  bright-colored 
blanket that covered him, he scrambled 
to his feet. His first effort tested the 
capacity of his lungs in the uplifting 
of several lusty shouts, urged by a 
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vague hope that some one on the sur- 
face above might hear and be moved 
to investigate. When, after the long 
waits that succeeded each effort, no 
answer broke the contrasting stillness 
except the squawk of an inquiring buz- 
zard, he realized the futility of trying 
to attract attention to his improvised 
prison, situated, as it was, at least a 
quarter of a mile back from a little- 
used highway. 

As his glance fell upon a basket of 

native reed weave, which he had hung 
up the night before upon a peg, he 
recognized the urgent need for break- 
fast, and congratulated himself that 
the material for several meals, at least, 
was at hand. But first he went a few 
steps into the oreless mining tunnel to 
a pool which he had previously found, 
and, after quenching his thirst, per- 
formed a necessarily simple toilet. 
Opening the basket, he sat down tailor 
fashion upon his blanket. 
_ The upturned lid revealed a jumble— 
cuts of tortilla, the corn bread of the 
peon; frijoles, as they call their favor- 
ite brown bean, and a roast fowl, care- 
lessly plucked—such provender as 
could hastily be thrown together by the 
cook of the rebel troop after their meal 
at the hacienda. 

He had begun a hearty breakfast 
when a self-put query caused him to 
halt with the leg of a chicken poised 
halfway to his mouth.’ “Under neces- 
sity, how long might life be sustained 
upon what ordinarily would be a one- 
day ration?” 

The question seemed calculated to 
increase hunger, but instead Colby 
found his gone. Regretfully he re- 
turned the drumstick to the basket, 
which, in turn, he restored to the peg 
in the rock-wall. He could not settle 
the exact span of days and hours that 
might answer his question, but the 
roughest figuring convinced him that 
this was no time for an everyday morn- 
ing appetite to dictate: 
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Lighting a pipe, he forced his mind 
to review the details of yesterday, par- 
ticularly those which had followed the 
Indian’s mention that he had been nego- 
tiating with the government officers re- 


“garding a shipment of munitions. With 


Valencia and the insurrecto officers he 
had taken much the same stand as when 
first taxed with being Smoothbore 
Brice, but with even less success. He 
had contributed the information gleaned 
from Almonte—that the expected ship- 
ment had failed of landing on the West 
Coast. But that had seemed only to 
increase the suspicion against him. He 
stood convicted out of his own mouth, 
it appeared, when he announced that 
Lizardi, the emissary of the revolution, 
was a prisoner at the cuartel in Guad- 
alajara, a fact of which the Andalu- 
sian: was unaware, although he had 
been in the city all the time. 

Even the excuse of caution, which 
had moved the governmentals to tem- 
porize, had been denied him, for there 
could be no doubting the identity of this 
attacking party. The situation had 
been made quite plain to him. The 
troop under the two officers had been 
sent in advance of a larger body to 
keep a rendezvous with Lizardi and get 
possession of the gun shipment prom- 
ised by Brice. They had connected 
with Valencia, who had learned 
through underground channels of the 
conference at the hacienda, and had 
entered into the diversion of a raid in 
the hope of capturing a number of na- 
tional officers. Once the Indian - had 
reported the gun-running charge, the 
threats that had ensued, and the seem- 


„ing compromise that ended in the 


friendly breakfast, nothing Colby could 
say had borne the slightest weight. 

If he was Brice, the notorious gun 
runner, he had -unquestionably sold 
them-_out; if he was not Brice, why had 
the Guadalajara authorities taken such 
pains to capture him? Thus had run 
their argument. Surely he could not 
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expect them to believe that such elab- 
orate tactics had been for the mere 
purpose of permitting Major Almonte 
to prove that he was the poorer swords- 
man! 

Part of Colby’s story Valencia had 
credited—that which dealt with the 
conflict on the plaza. To this fact the 


American owed his present lease of 


life, uncertain as it was. The revolu- 
tionists, not overparticular about proof, 
had favored executing him on the spot. 
But Valencia had objected, pleading the 
valuable service which the accused had 
rendered “the cause” in recovering a 
certain hand bag. While the troop re- 
turned to the main body, minus the ex- 
pected guns, Valencia could investigate 
further in the city. If he found that 
the American was not the gun runner, 
he had promised to return and liberate 
him. If his investigations proved his 
suspicions—well, what more need be 
said? The abandoned shaft would 
doubtless be responsible for its own. 

The Virginian had wasted no time 
on futile regrets that he had not en- 
tered the fight and taken his chances 
in the subsequent flight. By no pos- 
sibility could he have foreseen that the 
sinister charge against him would be 
repeated. Neither had it been possible 
for him to attempt force against their 
- decision regarding the disposition of 
him. With his characteristic, seem- 
ingly careless affability, he had per- 
mitted them to lower him into the shaft 
—for the very good reason that he 
could not help himself. And here he 
was, thirty feet below the surface, with 
about as much chance of climbing out 
as if he had been built into the rocks 
during ages gone. 

Reflecting on possible contingencies, 
he did not overlook the fact that Va- 
lencia might return, although the 
chances were decidedly against it. 
Having been doubly warned that the 
man was not to be trusted, Colby could 
not be sure whether he really meant 


to inquire further into the gun-running 
charge or not. This “mysterious dis- 
appearance” method of disposing of a 
victim had seemed to appeal strongly 
to the Andalusian’s sense of fitness. 
Besides, it was quite possible that he ` 
would hear things in Guadalajara 
which would convince him of ‘the guilt 
of his prisoner. ; 

There remained a third possibility, 
which, on being weighed, soon took the 
form of probability: If Valencia had 
been recognized by any of the fleeing 
Nationals, he would not last long in 
their stronghold. Well might he be 
unable to make a single inquiry or to 
return and effect the promised release 
even should he feel so disposed. 

On the whole, the young man loung- 
ing at the bottom of the shaft decided 
that, as he did not feel ready for a per- 
manent tomb, he had better set about 
trying to gain his own freedom. Once 
more he surveyed the walls of rock 
and marveled at their evenness. A 
chimney bored through clay could not 
have shown fewer projections. That 
the walls were of flint, rather than plas- 
tic earth, he demonstrated when he at- 
tacked them with his knife, intent on 
digging a series of holds that would 
permit his ascent. Scarcely had he be- 
gun on the second nitch when the blade 
snapped off in his fingers. 

“To Hades with all knives and 
guns!” he cried aloud. 

There was something comforting 
about the sound of his own voice, hol- 
low as was the echo sent back, and he: 
continued with an experiment at laugh- 
ter. An answer seemed to come faintly 
from above. 

Although he adjured himself not to 
let his natural optimism overrule prob- 
ability, he repeated his experiment in 
the form of a shout. Again an answer 
seemed to come, this time so distinct 
that he could not persuade himself that 
imagination, overwrought by his desire 
for freedom, was. playing him tricks. 
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A moment later a face appeared, 
framed in the rounded top of the shaft 
~—a face the first glance at- which 
changed the entire aspect of his pre- 
dicament. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


(CAUGHT between surprise and re- 

lief, Colby felt that he would not 
have exchanged the most gala occasion 
of his life for that moment. The face 
was pale, oval-shaped, and anxious, 
lighted by two eyes which he knew to 
be startlingly blue, and crowned by a 
mass of soft, ebony hair. 

“Hello, down there!” 

With his ears substantiating the al- 
most incredible evidence of his eyes, 
Colby’s spirits rose. 

“Hello, up there!” he returned irre- 
pressibly. “You look like an angel 
above to me; it’s worth while being a 
worm in the earth beneath just to gaze 
| up at you.” 

“Hush!” the girl cautioned, leaning 
far over and speaking softly. “I hope 
to get you out, but first I must make 
certain that I am not followed. Pill 
be back in half an hour.” 

“Half an hour? You couldn’t knock 
a few minutes off that eternity, could 
you now, Miss Saunders? Pm not 
keen about this worm rôle; I’m quite 
ready to ascend out of my subearthly 
existence. The top layer of terra firma 
is going to feel_good to me.” 

The girl seemed to have lost her 
sense of humor, for she frowned, 
glanced over her shoulder, and then 
called down so softly that Colby could 
searcely catch the words: “First I 
must make sure; then I must strike a 
bargain with you. TIl surely return.” 

Colby found himself staring upward 
at nothing more beautiful than the blue 
sky, but his prison had become a vastly 
more endurable place through the girl’s 
promise. He never thought of doubt- 


ing her word; he knew her sort, and 
he knew she would keep it. Suddenly, 
insistently, his appetite returned, and 
he took down the basket for a renewed 
attack on the fowl, the tortilla, and the 
frijoles. - 

At that, the seconds dragged into 
minutes, the minutes into fives and tens. 
But still he felt no anxiety, although 
he wondered that he did not. At last 
the sound of quick footsteps and the 
sight of the girl’s face rewarded his 
faith. 

“Did you think I had deserted you?” 
she asked. 

“Not for a minute; I knew you 
hadn't.” 

Miss Saunders explained the delay, 
due to a party of rurales who seemed 
to be seeking some one. She had been 
forced to hide until they had ridden by. 

“Did Valencia send you?” Colby in- 
quired. 

“Not exactly. He is not yet con- 
vinced that you haven't sold the gov- 
ernment a shipment of guns that were 
meant for—well, for some one else. I 
overheard him telling my father where 
they had left you.” 

“Then they don’t know that you 
are z 

“I do not ask any one’s permission 
to pay my personal debts,” the girl in- 
terrupted. “It happens that my father 
owns this rancho and I know every foot 
of it. I slipped away without telling 
any one. But it seems to me that you 
ask a great many questions for one 
who z 

Colby slanted a grin upward. “That’s 
so,” he put in. “Even you will never 
have a man more at your mercy, more 
at the disadvantage of being beneath 
you. Suppose that—” 

“First,” she stipulated, “I want a 
sacred promise from you.” 

Colby’s laugh was spontaneous. “A 
dozen promises, Miss Shylock, and 
every one kept, would be small pay for 
hauling me out of this.” 
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“You must be more serious,” she , 


chided. “If I free you, you must prom- 
ise to speak no word against Juan Va- 
lencia and never to tell even him how 
you got out.” 

The Virginian suffered the first de- 
pression of spirits since her unexpected 


appearance. So, then, there was some | 


truth in the gossip of the town? Could 
it be that she was already in love with 
the splendid-looking Andalusian? If 
not, why should she be so solicitous 
about. his welfare? Yet, if she were, 
would she do a daring deed for an ab- 
solute stranger which she knew Val- 
encia would disapprove? But what, 
after all, mattered her motives so long 
as she liberated him? 

Then, all in a momentary flash, 
Colby realized that it did matter; that 
the joy would be taken out of his free- 
dom; that the point would be quite left 
out of his adventure, if the report the 
padre gave of her was true. 

“On my word of honor, I promise,” 
he said at last, as seriously as Miss 
Saunders could have wished. 

At once she consulted him over how 
she might best accomplish her self-ap- 
pointed task. The winch and bucket 
which had been in position there, she 
reported, had been removed, but she 
had a rope on her saddle. She ex- 
pressed the fear, however, that she was 
not strong enough to drag him out. 

Colby directed her to find a piece 
of wood long enough. to cross the 
mouth of the shaft and stout enough to 
sustain his weight. When she returned 
with this, he had her tie the rope to 
the middle of it, place the stick across 
the opening, and drop the end of the 
rope to him. He would do the rest, 
which prediction he soon verified by 
climbing hand over hand to the top 
and scrambling out of the shaft. 

He seized one of her hands and 
gazed searchingly into her face, his 
eyes full of a question which he could 
not voice. 
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“How am I ever to thank you for 
your risk in riding out here to liberate 
a prisoner of war?” he asked. 

“By leaving me at once, Mr. Colby, 
and by remembering only that you 
climbed out.” 

The hope in his face darkened. “I 
trust that one day I can repay’ you,” 
he said. “Nothing in the world can 
ever make me forget your face as the 
shaft framed it a little while since. I 
thought the sky was good to look at 
until you came.” 

At the quiet, deep sincerity of his 
tone Miss Saunders flushed and glanced 
away; then she returned her eyes to 
his with an impatient look. “You paid 
me in advance in the plaza,” she de- 
clared. “I owed you. Now were 
quits.” 

“T see. You mean ” he began; 
then, fearing that the depth of his dis- 
appointment was showing in his tone, 
forced himself into jocularity. “If 
you mean that I am not to see you 
again, Miss Saunders, I am going to 
crawl back into the hole. There are 
some prices too great to pay, even for 
freedom.” 

“I didn’t mean just that,” the girl 
answered hurriedly. “It is only that 
our score'is even. I hope we do meet 
in Guadalajara, after you have dis- 
posed of. those guns and become less 


-of a menace to society. But now you 


must go. - You'll have to walk, for I 
dared not bring a horse for you. But 
you can’t miss the way and some 
freighter may give you a lift. PI re- 
turn by another road. Good-by, Mr. 
Colby.” 

She started toward her horse, a black 
thoroughbred which stood concealed in 
some bushes near by, but Colby would 
not accept his dismissal until he had 
handed her into the saddle. With his 
hat in his hand he stood watching her 
until a bend in the trail hid her from 
view. Then he began to consider his 
own position. 
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“She does not want to see me until 
I have disposed of those guns,” he re- 
flected. “Well, for the sake of my per- 
fectly good, unpunctured hide, as well 
as for that of a hitherto well-behaved 
heart, I’d better be getting back to 
Guadalajara and my interrupted af- 
fairs.” 

He started over the most worn of 
the several paths radiating from the 
deserted shaft, and found that it led 
to the highroad. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HUMAN ENIGMA. 


the ten days that followed Marcus 
Colby’s return to Guadalajara, he 
became the principal puzzle in that city 
of enigma; not any more to the na- 
tives than to the colony of his own 
Americans, whose number was rapidly 
shrinking through exodus to the 
States. Inquire as they might, and 
„watch as they could through the ma- 
chinery of an elaborate secret service, 
the government authorities had made 
little progress in determining the rea- 
son for the stranger’s stay in the trou- 
bleful republic. The several groups 
secretly opposed to. the established 
régime speculated in like uncertainty. 

Through the aid of letters which he 
carried and presented as he considered 
advisable, Colby had acquired a wide 
acquaintance among the. prominent 
Americans resident in the city. But 
thesé introductions, strongly as they 
were worded and of indubitabie au- 
thenticity, gave no clew to the actual 
solution of the one-man problem. “Per- 
mit me to commend to your hospital- 
ity my friend, Marcus Colby, of 
_ Virginia, who is ‘seeing Mexico.’ ” 
“Anything you can do for Colby, who is 
touring your adopted country, will be 
appreciated by us.” “I want to make 
you acquainted with one of the most 
likable chaps in the world.” So these 
missives ran. They were signed by 
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bankers, attorneys, capitalists, all close 
business associates or intimate per- 
sonal friends of the recipients, and 
they perforce opened every door. 

They did not, however, scratch out 
any of the interrogation points sur- 
rounding Colby or Colby’s affairs. 
Somehow it did not seem likely that 
even the most adventuresome tourist 
would choose this time for “seeing 
Mexico.” Every American who had 
been able, without too great sacrifice, 
had already departed from the country. 
Each steamer that sailed north carried 
others who had considered their affairs 
as of less moment than the impending 
danger. Many of the men forced to 
stay had compromised by sending their 
families home, while they remained, 
sleeping with automatics under their 
pillows at night and wearing them un- 
der their clothing by day, the while 
maintaining a confident front. Indeed, 
it was not a time to be touring this 
“adopted country !” 

So far as outward appearances went, 
Colby played the sight-seer’s rôle with 
all consistency. He showed himself in- 
terested in all details of local indus- 
try, from the vast cattle ranches of 
the foothills to the cocoa-palm groves 
of Colima, from the chicle wilds to 
the fruit barrancas. One day, accom- 
panied by the superintendent, he spent 
at the Falls of Juanacatlan, the Mexi- 
can Niagara, studying the electric plant 
from which the city derived cheap 
power. On another, the wild fowl of 
Lake Chapala lured him into a hunting 
trip. 

The doors of the American Club had 
opened to him as a guest, and the mem- 
bers saw him occasionally in the late 
afternoon or evening. They found him 
a welcome visitor, one who could al- 
ways match a good story, hold his own 
at dominoes, remain serene over the 
worst luck at bridge whist, pay his 
score without a sigh, and refrain from 
“talking business.” Indeed, had he for 
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once violated ‘this sacred rule against 
talking “shop,” they might, in his case, 
have been better pleased. Hints had 
been given to him that he would be 
more comfortable at the Garcia or the 
Cosmopolita, “more regular and with- 
bath” hotels; yet he remained at the 
Arzapalo, professing the desire “to 
keep in touch with native life.” 

Speculation regarding him varied. 
Whispers of the gun-running charge 
upon which the government had taken 
him were general. It was equally plain 
that he was an object of interest to 
natives who were supposed to have rev- 
olutionary leanings. Some of the more 
sanguine among the Americans theo- 
rized that he was a writer, a foolishly 
zealous historian. Others declared him 
a mere soldier of fortune awaiting his 
opportunity; yet even these critical 
souls were forced to admit that he was 
superior to several predecessors of the 
type who had quartered themselves 
a upon the colony at times. 

Colby asked no favors, needed no 
loans to tide him over until funds ar- 
rived, and did not even ask that drafts 
be cashed. By no act or word did he 
show the faintest realization that he 
was the subject of any one’s conjec- 
ture. 

These and other facts regarding his 
interesting countryman,. Wallace Saun- 
ders pondered as he lounged in an arm- 
chair behind the flat-topped desk of 
the library in his mansion on Hidalgo 
Street. His spare, cold face, chiseled 
like a cameo, was set in stern lines as 
he stared into a log fire that crackled 
in the grate, on account of the evening 
chill. His expression showed that he 
did not like enigmas, particularly 
‘American ones, of a human kind. 

For, twenty years the one remaining 
parent of Nora Saunders had “fol- 
lowed the rainbow” in Mexico, battling 
down the opposition of “gringo bait- 
ers,’ fighting for concessions against 
rival concessionaires, facing setbacks 
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with resignation and never admitting 
defeat. Six years previous, after suf- 
fering his heaviest blow in the death 
of his stanch life partner, he had taken 
stock of his affairs to find himself a 
“peso millionaire,’ as men worth five 
hundred thousand gold dollars or more 
are rated in Mexico. 

Realizing that the struggle had been 
telling upon him, he had considered re- 
tiring. But as he looked upon the bud- 
ding beauty of the girl child who rep- 
resented all that was left to him of 
family obligation, he had shaken his 
head determinedly, decided “Not 
enough!” and thrown everything back 
into the pyramiding operation that 
meant great wealth for her or nothing. ` 

To-night he stood definitely com- 
mitted ta what was at once the great- 
est risk and the greatest opportunity 
of his life, a political scheme to which 
the conduct of this strange American 
seemed antagonistic. Although his 
fears were mostly suspicions, he knew 
Colby to have figured twice in matters 
that were connected with it. 

His cogitations were interrupted by 
the opening of the door and the en- 
trance of his daughter. 

“Daydreaming by your evening fire?” 
Nora asked, as she approached and 
seated herself on the edge of his desk. 

“Just pondering over your mystery 
man, child,” he returned. “I can’t make 
him out.” _ 

“My mystery man? If you mean 
Mr. Colby, I met him again at the 
Country Club this afternoon. I am 
sure of only one thing about him: what- 
ever*his business may be, he is a gen- 
tleman, and one of the most attractive 
I have ever met.” 

Saunders glanced up, his blue eyes 
suddenly resentful. “You don’t mean 
that you—-_ Nora, you are not be- 
coming interested in this adventurer— 
probably a penniless one?” 

“Father,’ she said, with a laugh, 
“you are seeing strange things in the 
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firelight! I’ve been aware of Mr. 
` Colby’s existence scarcely more than a 
week. Have you ever known me to 
be 


A knock on the door and the entrance 
of a mozgo announced the arrival of 
Don Juan Valencia. 

“To see me?” asked the girl. 

“Don Valencia asked for 
father, señorita.” 

“Then show him in here,” 
Saunders. 


your 


ordered 


CHAPTER XV. 
UNFOLDING A PLAN. 


AS the servant departed, Nora started 
as if to follow, but her father 
added: “Stay and greet our friend, 
child. We have no secrets from you.” 
' She was forced to do so, anyway, as 
Valencia hurried in before her father 
‘had finished speaking. His face lighted 
at sight of her with a.tribute which 
any woman must have appreciated, and’ 
‘he stooped gallantly to murmur his 
pleasure over her hand. 

Soon, however, he turned to the 
older man. “I wanted to speak with 
you about that Colby chap.” 

“Then you are just in time, for we 
were talking him over ourselves,” re- 
turned Saunders calmly. “Sit down 
and let us hear what he’s been up to 
now—something a shade more definite, 
I hope?” 

“He spent an hour at the palace this 
afternoon; I have the report from 
Quintana Masso.” 

Saunders shrugged. “Calling upon 
his new friend Almonte, no doubt.” 
He gave Nora a significant glance, evi- 
denfly to impress upon her the double- 
dealing tactics of the stranger. 

“Cjoseted with the ais cat 
rected the caller. 

“Tried to slip in without attracting 
attention, I suppose?” 

Valencia shook his head. “This 
Colby, or whoever he really is, never 


cor- 
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seems to do anything the way you ex- 
pect him to.” The young man’s ges- 
ture was impatient. “He drove up in 
an open landau and entered through 
the front door. From what that scoun- 
drel Masso says, I wonder he did not 
have the guard turned out to receive 
him or hire a band to precede and an- 
nounce him.” 

“He did, eh?” Saunders grumbled 
reflectively. 

Nora smiled over the intensity of 
the two men. “Such an open visit is 
scarcely suspicious; nothing to be 
alarmed over, is it?” 

“Tn itself, no; connected with every- 
thing else, yes,’ said Valencia. “He 
spent a full hour with old- Benito 
Farias, evidently the friendliest sort 
of an hour, for the governor person- 
ally escorted him to the door and al- 
most bent double over his farewells. 
You both know how deeply Farias hates 
Americans. As I’ve told you all along, 
that somber-clad vulture is around here 
for prey. For myself, I’m about con- 
vinced that he is the gun runner we 
expected, after all; that the munitions 
really were landed, and that he has sold 
us out. Pd give a thousand pesos to 
know how he got out of that hole in 
the ground where I dropped him.” 

By not so much as the quiver of one 
of her long black lashes did Nora Saun- 
ders betray her ability to satisfy his 
wonder. That secret would continue 
to be the property of only two, unless 
her cosharer should betray her trust 
in him. 


“The man’s a _ wizard,” eaten 
£ 


Valencia. “Hes playing with white 
magic. First he trapsʻa spy for Nora 


in the plaza and strikes Almonte. Then 
he meets the best swordsman in Mex- 
ico and disarms him; I’ve proved that 
a fact. He risks getting shot for dou- 
ble-dealing because he doesn’t choose 
to run away. He whisks himself up 
from the bottom of a thirty-foot shaft 
as easily as you’d climb out of bed. 
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And now he has the governor crawling 
to him like a charmed snake! 

He paused a moment to control his 
excitement; then he hurried on: 
“There was that day I was introduced 
to him before the Teatro Degollado, 
when I thought he was squatting in 
the bowels of the earth, wondering 
whether I’d come back for him or’ 
leave him to starve. Did he as -much 
as bat an eye that he had ever seen 
me before? I tell you he’s too stupid 
or too deep to have around.” 

“No man is-too stupid to be afraid 
in this country to-day,” remarked 
- Nora. 

Saunders addressed Valencia, and 
with point. “Lucky for you that he 
didn’t tell of your earlier meeting! 
Unless he is holding off to trap us in 
some way, he behaved mighty white 
in that instance. But just there lies 
the danger, and it behooves us to learn 
more about one Marcus Colby, of Vir- 
ginia. We must know all about him 
and without delay. The question is, 
how are we to find out the truth?” 

“Cherchez la femme!’ cried Valen- 
cia, not in an inspirational way, but as 
if about to unfold a plan. 

“Young man ” the father began, 
the blue flame of the fire seemingly re- 
flected in his eyes. 

“Why, Juan, you can’t mean that 
you would want me to question him?” 
interrupted-Nora. s 

By their expressions the Andalusian 
saw their deduction. “Of course, I 
don’t mean that!” he cried, reddening 
and turning impassioned eyes upon 
Nora. “Td never dream of putting 
you in such a position, queen of the 
world! It is only that this Colby has 
a fondness for the sex, if I am any 
judge of his manner at the Country 
Club. At least, he must have -some 
weakness, and since it isn’t brandy or 
- Scotch or cards, it stands to reason it 
must be women, doesn’t it?” 

“Of just whom were you thinking, 
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Juan?” asked Saunders less coldly. 
“Some señorita of your own people?” 

“He would be on guard against any 
of us, but there is the widow—Mrs. 
Winters. A few smiles from her, if 
she cares to use her very best ones, 
and any red-blooded’ man would un- 
bosom his soul.” 

“Does the fair Magda have that af- 
fect on you? She can’t have better- 
grade smiles than I’ve seen her give 
you.” Nora looked more than ever 
like her father as she spoke, cold and 
very calm. 

Wallace Saunders’ face, on the con- 
trary, relaxed into an indulgent ex- 
pression, as he studied her; but when 
he spoke it was directly to the young 
man. “That is not a bad idea, Juan, 
if she could be induced to try.” 

Nora again interrupted, mildly and 
pleasantly, as before: “I don’t imagine 
you would need any particular induce- 
ments to make Magda Winters smile 
on the most fascinating mystery man 
who has come into Guadalajara in 
many a day; but even if you did, Don 
Valencia’s request would surely be 
enough.” 

Then suddenly her even manner fell 
from her like a mask, and, to Saun- 
ders’ astonished ears, she spoke with a 
rapidity and heat that reminded him 
poignantly of her mother. 

“You two are supposed to be men 
of scrupulous honor,” she assailed them 
both. “Do you think it is exactly— 
well, exactly clubby to put that siren ` 
on the trail of a stranger whom you’ 
have received as-a friend and against 
whom you know nothing except that 
you do know nothing? Why not play 
your game as among men? Why in- 
veigle that notorious flirt into it? I 
have no doubt about her, but you s 

Suddenly Nora stopped and bit her 
lip with obvious chagrin at showing 
her dislike of the fascinating Mrs. Win- 
ters so openly. : 

Both men smiled, but for different 
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reasons. The father’s was a salute to 
the past, but Valencia’s reflected an 
inner reminder of the usual cause of 
a calm woman’s agitation. 

“T heard Colby promise to come to 
the dance at the club to-morrow night,” 
suggested Saunders. 

“Then we have the time, the place, 
and the—the vehicle!” cried the 
younger man. “I shall see la femme 
in the morning and arrange the details.” 

“Why not to-night?” Nora was 
again serene. “The fair widow may 
have plans of her own for the ball.” 

“Not a bad idea—that about to- 
night,” approved Saunders. 

Juan turned to Nora, his disap- 
pointed expression showing that he 
had hoped for another sort of evening, 
one in which she would share. 

Nora, however, amenable to no com- 
promise, arose and started from the 
room. “Fix it up between you,” she 
called back. “I have letters to write.” 

_ Valencia hurried after her. “Nora, 
don’t drive me to despair to-night!’’ he 
called, heedless that her father should 
overhear. “Magda Winters is nothing 
to me. The fact that I’d be willing 
to use her in this ought to prove that 
I do not £ 

“It proves that I have letters to write. 
A very pleasant evening, friend Juan.” 
She called this from the stairs, smiling 
down at him kindly. 

Some twenty minutes later, Valencia 
left the Hidalgo Street mansion, con- 
siderably cheered by certain sage, pa- 
rental assurances as to the incompre- 
hensible conduct of a woman in love 
and jealous. ` 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE. 
MAGA WINTERS was an object 
to catch the eye. The curves of 
her rather petite figure were alluringly 
revealed this night of the floral ball 
by a diaphanous, coral-colored ball 
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gown, its tints seemingly reflected in 
her cheeks, deepened in her warm- 
blooded lips, remembered in the long 
earrings that dangled against her neck. 

Her abundant hair, splendidly Ti- 
tian, was wrapped in two massive 
twists about her head. She was dainty, 
alert, fresh looking, and yet suggestive 
of fire in more than the glory that 
crowned her. One had but to look into 
the hard gray of her eyes; to note the 
ring of pessimism that spoiled her 
laugh; to listen to her adroit repartee, 
to realize that, indeed, she was no in- 
génue; rather, a woman of experience, 
amply equipped to hold her own. 

As a rule, a man had to be exceed- 
ingly vain or very unassuming to ap- 
proach her with any degree of assur- 
ance. Marcus Colby belonged to 
neither class; yet he might have been 
either when Wallace Saunders intro- 
duced him to her. His manner paid 
due tribute to her manifest charms, 
even as his mind noted the fact that 
she was not his type of woman. He 
was scribbling his name upon her card 
for an eatly dance when her escort 
returned, to prove a surprise that was 
really a joy to two of them. 

“Teddy Mechdolt, as I live!” Colby 
exclaimed, and thrust out a hand to 
the rather short, decidedly chunky 
newcomer. 

Mechdolt’s face, tinted red by ex- 
posure to the semitropical sun, rippled 
into a grin of indubitable delight. 

“By all that’s unholy—Mark Colby!” 
he returned. Their right hands gripped, 
after which each clapped the other on 
the shoulder. ‘“Haven’t seen or heard 
of you since the days of the Montana 
survey,” Mechdolt went on. “What in 
Sam Tucker brings you to Guadala- 
jara?” 

The white-haired speculator awaited 
Colby’s answer with keen interest, al- 
though he was careful to show no more 
than a sympathetic feeling of pleasure 
that two old friends should meet so 
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unexpectedly. This was the first time, 
at least the first in his presence, that 
the vital question had been put directly 
to the man of mystery. His reply held 
possibilities. ` 

“Oh, I’m seeing Mexico at its worst 
and meeting some charming compa- 
triots.” Colby bowed toward the fas- 
cinating widow. She, in turn, smiled ` 
her appreciation; then she allowed her 
glance to fall on Wallace Saunders. 

“Trust you for finding the charming 
compatriots,” remarked Mechdolt. “In 
meeting Mrs. Winters, you have begun 
with the superlative.” 

During the brief exchange of news 
that followed, Saunders heard nothing 
that seemed illuminating. The chubby 
friend’s report was the. more specific, 
revealing that the two had been class- 
mates at college, and, on graduating, 
had joined the same surveying party, 
together helping to lay the course of 
the newest transcontinental railroad in 
the States. 
in the profession, and was now an as- 
sistant engineer in the construction of 
the line which the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico was building north from Guad- 
alajara toward Tepic. Only that after- 
noon he had come in from end of rail, 
which accounted for him not having 
met his friend before. 

According to Colby’s account, he had 
quit engineering for an exploring trip 
in Brazil; had tried banking in New 
York on his return; had later been 
called, by the death of -his father, to 
take charge of the family property in 
Virginia. There he had remained until 
his “constitutional wanderlust” had im- 
pelled him to “dub around” in Mexico. 

The railroad builder seemed to find 
this report’ quite in character with the 
Colby he knew, but to Saunders it 
sounded more puzzling than explana- 
tory. 

Any further exchange was inter- 
rupted by the opening strains of the 
next dance. Teddy Mechdolt, after ar- 


Mechdolt had continued ` 
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ranging for a next-morning meeting 
with his friend, took the widow away 
in the easy tread of a one-step. Colby 


_ noticed that before she turned, her eyes 


again sought those of the colony’s 
leader; that she favored him with a 
little nod and an odd smile, as if of 
reassurance. 

“I have this one with your daughter, 
sir, so you will excuse me,” he said, 
and hurried off to find the reserved, 
beautiful Miss Saunders, who, by con- 
trast, seemed more than ever a girl of 
his type. 

The floral ball of the American Club, 
given in the height of the season, had 
become an annual event in Guadalajara. 
This year the lavishness of the deco- 
rations was exceptional; the music fur- 
nished by the city’s most famous or- 
chestra; the refreshments unusually 
elaborate. An outsider would never 
have supposed that, owing to the con- 
ditions in the state and the uncertainty 
of the near future, the board of gov- 
ernors had seriously considered omit- 
ting the function. Their final decision 
to issue invitations as usual had been 
made because of a prevalent desire to 
maintain a confident front toward the 
natives of their adopted country. They 
feared that the omission of so fixed an 
event would be taken as a sign of 
timidity that might give spur to the 
growing anti-gringo sentiment. 

Yet with all their show of easy hos- 
pitality toward their Mexican guests— 
dark-eyed houris in gowns that spoke 
of Paris, soldier and civilian gallants ` 
in brilliant dress uniform or immacu- 
late evening clothes—the ball was not 
the same as it had been in the past. 
Nora Saunders, dazzling in a gown of 
incomparable lines, with a fillet of 
pearls her only ornament, called Colby’s 
attention to this fact as they were 
dancing. 

“This being your first floral ball, you 
can’t realize what a difference these 
years of troubling trouble have brought 
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to us,” she said. “I wish you might 
have seen us in Diaz days. Most of 
our women have gone north.” 

“Enough here to suit me,” Colby re- 
turned, with an emphasis which she 
could not fail to understand. “Besides, 
you wouldn’t have been exactly as old 
—exactly as you are, in Diaz days. 
And if this floor were any more 
crowded z 

Miss Saunders helped him avoid an 
elderly Mexican couple who seemed to 
share unique ideas regarding the one- 
step. 

“It is not the decrease in numbers 
that has made the change,” she con- 
tinued when able, in the determinedly 
impersonal manner which seemed to 
be her policy toward him, “although 
one surely does miss the friends who 
are gone. It is the undercurrent of 
unrest that possesses all of us, Latin or 
Anglo-Saxon. - Don’t you feel it?” 

He held her off a moment in order 
to look meaningly -into her eyes. “At 
this particular moment, Miss Saunders, 
I can sympathize with the most malig- 
nant form of unrest, although—partic- 
ularly at this moment—I have only a 
mañana feeling to spare for political 
troubles.” 

He thought—he hoped that her pale 
cheeks colored slightly, although she 
continued evenly: 

“How. is it all coming out? Is this 
brilliant land to be utterly destroyed 
by the master waster, war? Shall we 
all be driven out, as the populace 
threatens every time it gets excited? 
Sometimes I almost wish 4 

The dance ended, and they were 
caught in tke crush. 

Later Colby remarked: “You seem 
always so calm, Miss Saunders, I have 
at times wondered whether you realized 
conditions.” ; 

“T—calm?” -she queried in a voice 
„that proved the charge. 

“Yes, and so—forgive me—so cold. 
In the first place, I admire you sin- 


cerely; in the second, I wonder how 
you——” 

“I calm? J cold?” she interrupted, 
turning fully toward him with a glance 
that was a revelation. Her blue eyes 
blazed from their depths like the fires 
in a forge; her face was lit up until 
its pallor seemed luminous. “I am 
glad that I have deceived clever you, 
Mr. Colby; that is some reward for 
the effort I have made to appear what 
I am not.” 

The man looked triumphant. 
it is an affectation? But why?” 

“Because”—she leaned toward him 
and spoke in a rapid murmur—“be- 
cause I do realize; because I need all 
the calmness of judgment, all the cold- 
ness of intellect that I can command, 
to get my father and myself out of 
our treacherous predicament.” __ 

“Surely you can trust your father? 
And your many friends e3 

“Mr. Colby, I dare not trust even 
the nearest and best.” She paused and 
glanced about her with a hunted look; 
then she continued, in almost a whis- 
per: “That is why I wear a mask; 
why I seem not to’ realize. But all the 
time I am afraid of Hush, here 
comes my father! Au revoir, Mr. 
Colby, I have enjoyed our little chat.” 

Before he could devise any way to 
reassure her of his appreciation of her 
confidence, Wallace Saunders carried 
her off on the pretext of an introduc- 
tion to some one who was not named. 
Colby was left to puzzle in the com- 
pany of a good cigar. Why had*+she 
chosen to drop her mask before him? 
Why did her father always appear to 
interrupt them when they were alone? 
What did she fear that could compel 
such perpetual restraint? Particularly, 
why ‘did she so studiously avoid any 
reference to their two first meetings ? 

Colby’s dance with Mrs. Winters 
proved to be a waltz and an unexpected 
pleasure, for in it their steps found 
perfect accord. At its close he studied 


“So 
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her card, to find every number taken. 
He was expressing his regret when 
something about her expression made 
him pause. 


She laughed her mirthless laugh. — 


“Don’t be disturbed by an overplus of 
mere names, Mr. Credulity. Several 
of those scrawls are mere stop blocks 
made by my own fingers on behalf of 
certain favorites who don’t practice 
preparedness.” She paused; then, as 
he did not speak, added: “The two 
next to the last are fair samples.” 

“It is hard to choose,” remarked 
Colby. 

“Then take them both,” she advised 
lightly. “You are the best dancer I’m 
likely to meet this evening.” 

Later, in the refreshment room, he 
found himself joined by Juan Valencia. 
In a manner quite casual, the hand- 
some Andalusian volunteered informa- 
tion regarding Mrs. Winters. More 
than a year before, it seemed, she had 
appeared among them to settle the es- 
tate of a husband who had been killed 
in an automobile accident. She had 
not hurried about this, although no par- 
ticular complications had developed. 
Evidently the climate suited her or she 
fancied the life of the “second city” 
with its superabundance of men. At 
any rate, she had stayed on, and even 
in the present uncertainty had given no 
hint of going home. Valencia thought 
that the town should congratulate itself 
on having made so charming a captive. 

“And my friend, Teddy Mechdolt, 
is he ” Colby began. 

“Your friend Mechdolt is a perfectly 
good moth.” 

Colby’s retort was prefaced with a 
frown. “He may be, if your classifica- 
tion of that insect includes the best 
fellow «in the world.” 

The first of the two numbers near 
the end of the program, the Virginian 
and the widow danced with a grace 
that called for more than one apprecia- 
tive comment from the onlookers. 


Nora Saunders watched them from 
where she sat among the palms with 
Valencia. 

“That woman surely is a wonder!” 
he remarked. “I have an inspiration. 
If you'll excuse me a moment, I'll help 
things along for the mystery man.” 

Puzzled, Nora looked after him; 
then she returned her gaze to the par- 
ticular couple of his interest. That 
they made a strikingly attractive pair, 
she was forced to admit, despite her 
dislike of the widow. She wondered if 
the stranger, who seemed so superior 
to the general run of men in most 
things, would fall under Magda’s wiles. 

Her thoughts were given a new trend 
by the sight of Valencia passing a piece 
of silver to one of the club servants. 
Following the boy with her eyes, she 
saw him speak to  Mechdolt, who 
showed surprise at his message, and 
then displeasure. He signaled to Colby, 
who danced his partner near and 
stopped. The engineer spoke earnestly, 
first to the widow and then to Colby. 
They looked surprised, but both nodded 
and seemed to be bidding him good 
night. Mechdolt left the room. When 
Nora, escorted by both her father and 
Valencia, was leaving after the next 
dance, she saw the Virginian hand Mrs. 
Winters into her carriage and drive off 
with her. 

“What was the message you sent Ted 
Mechdolt, Juan?” she asked, as they 
were approaching the Hidalgo Street 
mansion. 

The Andalusian chuckled. “That 
there was a shooting scrape down at 
the railroad camp and he was needed 
at once. He'll be as angry as a cub- 
robbed she-bear when he finds every- 
thing quiet.” 

“Rather a small piece of work, isn’t 
it—for you?” queried the girl, her pro- 
file showing, cold and distinct, against 
the carriage window. 

Saunders interceded: “Not when 
you consider that the flame may be 
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lighting up the past of the newest moth 
this minute, my dear.” 

“And what,” asked Nora very gently, 
“does Magda get out of it?” 

“Don’t worry about Magda,” advised 
Valencia. “There are many things she 
‘may get—the scalp of an all-too-attrac- 
tive gun runner, for instance.” 

Nora Saunders retired in the small 
hours that morning depressed by more 
than the fatigues of the floral ball. She 
felt a vague disappointment in one man 
and a positive one in another. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TOLD IN THE HIGH. 


TEDDY MECHDOLT was early for 

his appointment with Colby the 
next morning, but when he drove up 
to the Arzapalo in a dusty, sadly bat- 
tered runabout he did not leave the 
wheel. The tooting of his horn brought 
out the obsequious Manuel. 

“Bring forth my friend, the grand 
señor, you old reprobate!” shouted the 
engineer, with the seeming insolence 
that, when accompanied by his chubby, 
engaging smile, enabled him to handle 
Mexicans of the lower classes to un- 
usual purpose. 

The little, withered proprietor looked 
positively pleased at the designation 
given him by this most popular of 
gringos. “I bring him, Don Teddy,” 
he said, and shuffled back into the hotel, 
to return a moment later with his par- 
rakeet and a very sly grin of his own. 

At this demonstration that Manuel 
also had a sense of humor, Mechdolt 
unlimbered a string of “pet” names. 
“Cage your pest bird!? he finished 
finally, out of breath. “Go summon 
Señọr Colby. Who else ever stayed 
with you that I would call friend?” 

“Ah, it is El Sombrig you see! Truly 
he is the grand señor. Never before 
has guest of the Arzapalo had his own 
manservant.” 
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“Do you mean to say that Mark 
Colby brought a valet with him?” 

“Not with him, Don Mechdolt. Since 
he came he has acquired him, although 
where one who looks so like a brother 
to himself, I cannot guess.” 

When Colby emerged, Mechdolt 
glanced at his freshly pressed suit of 
the inevitable alpacas appreciatively. 
“Glad to see that you keep your lady’s 
maid busy, Mark,” he said, with scorn 
for his friend’s acquisition. “Pile in! 
We can’t talk around this den you 
have chosen for a hang-out. Every 
wall in the Arzapalo has a pair of ears, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised if the cock- 
roaches here make regular reports to 
those in the palace. I borrowed the 
general manager’s flivver, and we can 
have a little privacy if we take it in 
the high.” 

They were driving south from the 
Alameda over the famous Paseo, when 
the ebullient mood suddenly deserted 
him and his eyes took on a poignant 
look. : 

“Mark, I want to ask you—did you 
take Mrs. Winters home last night, as 
we arranged?” 

“Of course I did! And I didn’t 
suffer any more regrets over your be- 
ing called away than the law of friend- 
ship commands. She is an interesting 
woman.” 

“T was afraid some one else had 
stepped in—that blond Mexican Adonis, 
to be definite.” Mechdolt’s buoyant 
voice of a moment ago had become 
creepy with melancholy. “The mes- 
sage calling me away was a ruse; who 
sent it I can’t be sure. The railroad 
camp was quiet as a graveyard when 
I got there—hadn’t. been a hiñt of 
shooting. Somebody wanted to get me 
out of the way for something, and I’m 
almighty sore about it; plumb spoiled 
the first evening in town after a month 
on the right of way.” 

Colby considered as the car spun 
along. “You might have spared your- 
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self worry, for no man spoke to Mrs. 
Winters after you left except myself. 
Valencia seemed much preoccupied 
with Miss Saunders. Why do you sus- 
pect him?” 

“Hes tried before to shunt me off 
Magda’s siding,” Mechdolt grumbled 
morosely, “and I just naturally don’t 
like him. He may be Andalusian 
Spanish by blood, but he’s Mexican 
born and a greaser at heart. I hate 
to see him mixing with our own 
women.” 

His friend turned to him with a com- 
passionate smile. “TI think you are 
drawing toc close a line, Ted. Has 
it occurred to you that you may be 
merely jealous?” 

“Not merely—more than jealous!” 
was the quick reply. “Tm worried and 
I’m mad. Valencia isn’t playing the 
game on the level. Sometimes I think 
he’s got Magda hyp’t. She ought to 
see that it’s Nora Saunders he’s really 
after, but she chooses to be blind— 
anything to make a fat man miserable! 
Td like to get just one good crack at 
Don Juan, but he’s such a Chesterfield 
of politeness; handles his words about 
women as a squirrel does nuts—eats 
sem.” 

“Something to be thankful for,” ob- 
served Colby. 

The railroad builder shook his head 
in vehement disagreement. “If he’d 
only breathe a careless word about 
Magda! But he’s too close kin to a 
fox for that. Reckon I'll have to mis- 
lay the peace and amity of my nature 
and start`a scrap myself.” He slowed 
the car and stopped before a cantina. 
“Let's go in and have an oh-be-joyful; 
maybe it will work this time.” 

After they had looked at the world 
through the bottom of their tumblers 
and were again speeding along the drive 
Colby realized how deeply in love his 
friend must be, for at once he reopened 
the subject: 


_American woman, 
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“Another thing that beats me is why 
she won’t go home.” 

Colby looked his surprise. “Do you 
mean to say that, far gone as you seem 
to be, Ted, you want her to tear her- 
self away?” 

“This West Coast is no place for an 
Mark, the way 
things are going,’ Mechdolt replied. 
“Its no place for any of us. Our 
consul is gone, broken in health trying 
to make this harum-scarum outfit that 
calls itself government act like one. 
Washington has warned us to beat it, 
and evidently washed its hands of us 
because we stick on in the hope of grab- 
bing a little more. Ali Baba and his 
forty thieves were petty larcenists com- 
pared to Governor Farias and his gang. 

“Already,” he went on, “they’ve 
started putting on the screws—‘inter- 
vening’ on the ranches, which means a 
fifty-fifty split on all stock and crop 
increase; ‘denouncing’ the best mines, 
which is nothing more than hogging 
them by relocation; and when it comes 
to loans—well, you must know what 
a ‘loan’ means in Mexico these days! 
The big blow-off is on its way and at 
express speed. Then they'll just 
calmly appropriate everything they 
haven’t already taken and kick us all 
out.” 

Knowing Mechdolt to be a shrewd 
observer and not given to exaggeration, 
Colby was more deeply interested than 
he would have cared to state. If it 
were reaily true that the millions of 
American investments were in such — 
jeopardy, that the colonists might soon 
be driven from their homes and their 
business—but then the Mexican gov- 
ernment would scarcely dare to offer 
such an affront to the “Big Brother” 
republic on the north. With the 
thought of drawing out his friend, the 
Virginian raised a question: \ 

“There are the revolutionists, Ted. 
From what I have seen, Farias and his 
crowd are none too securely planted, 
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with the enemy steadily edging closer. 
Suppose they take the city?” 

“Then—good night!” cried Mech- 
dolt. “If those cutthroat pillagers ever 
get a strangle hold on Guadalajara, we 
won’t even have the meager comfort 
of being kicked out—we'll be shot up!” 

‘A look of deep calculation settled 
on Marcus Colby’s face. According 
to his viewpoint, it was all important 
to get the Americans out of Guadala- 
jara, but mercy urged that it be through 
some gentler agency than “The 
Scourge” victorious. His expression 
reflected the question of ways and 
means which the subject suggested. 

“Why don’t you do it, Mark?” 

Mechdolt’s blunt question startled 
Colby. “Do what?” he asked. 

“Slip down to Manzanillo and take 
the next boat north, while the slipping 
is good. There is nothing to keep you 
now, is there?” : 

“Me—slip north?” Colby could not 
restrain a laugh. “I reckon I can take 
‘care of myself as well as the rest of 
you. If things are as ominous as you 
say they are, I may find it worth while 
to be.on the spot.” 

“Don’t get you, Mark. This isn’t 
your fight.” 

Colby laughed again. “I heard ex- 
actly that admonition a few days ago, 
and accepting it got me a lot of excite- 
ment. - There are reasons why I want 
to be around if the anti-gringo pot 
should boil over.” 

“You don’t mean to say that what 
they’re suspecting you of is true—that 
you brought in the guns and are only 
waiting your chance to——” 

“T don’t mean to say anything,” 
Colby interrupted. “Just remember 
that, Ted, whatever happens.” 

“Humph! Well, every man to his 
own business; thank the Lord yours 
isn’t mine, if that is it, old top!” ex- 
claimed Mechdolt. “Of course you 
know that you’re a marked man; that 
your stay here is foolhardy; you’d bet- 


ter go north or whatever direction it is 
you came from. Id vamose myself if 
I could persuade Magda——” 

He broke off at sight of a pair of 
riders who, at the moment, cantered 
into the drive from a side road. In- 
stantly Colby recognized Valencia in 
his conspicuous gray tweeds; one 
glance at the hair of his companion 
established her as the flame woman 
whose name had just been mentioned. 
Both were mounted on superb blacks 
of Spanish-Arabian strain. 

As the car passed the horses, the two 
men raised their hats and Mechdolt 
added a characteristically effervescent 
greeting. But when Colby glanced his 
way the next moment his friend’s ruddy 
face was distressed., 

“If he only meant his attentions hon- 
estly, I’d take it more like a man.” 
The engineer spoke as if to himself; 
then suddenly turned on Colby. “You 
say Valencia made no effort to speak 
to her after I left last night?” 

“He didn’t come near us, Ted.” 

The car was turned about, and 
started back toward town, but its snail’s 
pace showed that the driver had no de- 
sire to overtake the couple, the sight 
of whom had plunged him into his pres- 
ent depression. 

At length he sighed; then he spoke: 
“T begin to see a light, Mark. I’m not 
going to ask you any questions as to 
what passed between you and Mrs. 
Winters. After telling you how things 
stood between us—that I am only wait- 
ing her decision—I don’t need to. But 
I know Valencia’s habit of using 
women. And we won’t say any more 
about that gun-running gossip. Suffice 
it to say that the Mex has some reason 
of his own for wanting to know more 
about your affairs than he’s been able 
to find out, thanks to the mum plaster 
you keep on your tongue. On some 
plausible plea he’s persuaded poor 


‘Magda to turn the trick. Mind you, 


I’m not saying a word against her ex- 
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cept that Valencia’s got her hypnotized. 
Now, if you’ve got any secrets on your 
soul, check them at the Arzapalo be- 
fore you see her again. She’s a mul- 
tiplied third degree at making a fellow 
come across clean.” 

Colby’s laugh, as he reminded his 
friend that he was not in love with 
Mrs. Winters, was meant to be reas- 
suring. He did not report, however, 
on their parting the night before, which 
had been a bit tremulous on one side. 
He recalled every word of it: 

“T am in trouble, Mr. Colby—grave 
trouble,” the widow had told, him. “I 
must have the advice of some capable, 
absolutely disinterested man, and you’re 
the only one I know. _Won’t you come 
to see me to-morrow afternoon, hear 
me, and advise me?” 

Since he had promised to do this, 
Colby felt grateful to Mechdolt for the 
warning, although he saw no necessity 
of saying so or explaining why. He 
might be able to repay him in more 
than empty words—by urging the flame 
widow to light the way of his friend 
into a less combustible atmosphere, for 
instance. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
INTENTIONS OF DELILAH. 


HALF an hour after Marcus Colby 

had left the small house of con- 
crete and Spanish tiles, which Magda 
Winters occupied with an atint who 
had accompanied her from the States, 
a taxi set down a second visitor. He 
was evidently expected, for the petite 
widow herself threw open the door. 
Juan Valencia, immaculate in white 
flannels, entered as into a familiar 
place. 

Magda’s sitting room sounded a dis- 
tinctly American note in its comfort- 
able furnishings of wicker, upholstered 
in blue-flowered chintz—a decided con- 
trast to the unlivable, against-the-wall 
primness of the typical Mexican par- 
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lor. With a languid air, the handsome 
Andalusian settled himself and gazed 
at his hostess, who stood with one arm 
laid along the low mantel, a decidedly 
attractive figure in a tea gown of nun- 
like gray. The look of his dark eyes, 
if a woman were not particularly ana- 
lytical, was a compliment, although 
something that lurked in his smile 
might have repulsed. 

“You look fit to search any man’s 
soul, auriferous one,” he commented, 
in a tone that was a caress. 

The widow laughed gayly. “Shall I 
put you on the rack while [I’m in prac- 
tice?” 

“The rack of an empress to be!” 
His eyes glowed with sudden warmth. 

“To be, Juan—am I not your em- 
press now?” she asked, drawing up to 
her last inch, which did not seem scant, 
thanks to her perfect proportions. 

Valencia continued to level that cov- 
etous, flattering gaze upon her. “Mine 
now—Mexico’s later, if gold and our 
will can crown you.” 

“To-day,” she said lightly, “I feel 
more like Delilah.” 

“So! You trimmed his mystery 
locks? I knew you could do it.” 

“Then you knew too soon.” Magda 
spoke impatiently. “TI had the inten- 
tions of Delilah and tried to look the 
part, but I have only a few suppositions 
and one fact to show for my pains.” 

“Ts the fact important?” 

“Perhaps.” She gazed down at him 
keenly as she added: “Juan, the Vir- 
ginian is already seriously in love with 
Miss Saunders.” 

Valencia returned her inspection im- 
perturbably. “That, at least, is not 
dangerous to our plans. If that is your 
one fact, then serve me with your sup- 
positions.” 

“T don’t think he is the gun runner.” 

“You don’t? What or who is he, 
then?” he quickly interjected. 

Mrs. Winters did not reply at once, 
for she made a small tour of the room, 
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to settle finally in a chair near that in 
which her caller half reclined. 

“As you have already discovered,” 
she began, when curled up in the chair, 
“this man Colby is about as garrulous 
as an oyster with a shady past. If I 
were not—well, Cyrus Keating’s niece, 
you know, I might not have found 
even a basis for suppositions. With 
the average person your confidence will 
beget his. But Colby! 
long, sad story about myself, and how 
my rich uncle’s dictatorial ways drove 
me from home, and instead of being 
bored into switching to the subject of 
himself he was interested—positively 
interested. He drew me out and gave 
me some very good advice. Imagine 
w 

“How can I imagine it,” -suggested 
Valencia, “unless you tell me what it 
was?” 

She looked at him strangely. “No, 
I’m not going to tell you; I might de- 
cide to take it. Besides, Pm not the 
topic of interest to-day. Colby has 
been everywhere in Mexico and has 
learned a great deal for a gringo. He 
knows, for instance, that the cathedral 
in Morelia is the most beautiful in the 
republic; he has been in Tepoztlan on 
San Antonio’s day when they dye the 
hens a beautiful pink and spangle them 
with little stars in honor of the occa- 
sion; why—he even knows that the 
barbers in Aguas Calientes charge just 
half what they do in other places!” 

Valencia threw up one hand and both 
eyebrows. “If you wasted your time 
discussing cathedrals, spangled hens, 
and barber economy, when did you 
come 4 

“One thing he said is about as im- 
portant as another,” she interrupted. 
“Mr. Colby is a delightful talker and 
was most diverting. I have you to 
thank, dear Juan, for an hour that, in 
many ways, was illuminating. I had 
tea served—he takes two lumps and 
no rum z 


I told him a’ 


“For the love of patience, Magda, 
haven’t you any news?” 

“Yes, Juan. Mr. Colby thinks it is 
no longer safe for me in’ Guadalajara. 
He advised me to hurry down to Man- 
zanillo and take the next Pacific mail 
boat to San Francisco. He asked me 
all about my business affairs—in fact, 
offered to help me wind them up if I 
wished. He is a very kind man. He 
thought the trip would do me good, 
especially if I went with—well, if I had 
some congenial person along to take 
care of me. It rather appealed to me 
as he talked about it. It would mean 
leaving you and all our dreams of— 
but, of course, we did not discuss you 
or the dreams.” 

Juan Valencia arose, stepped over to 
her, placed a hand gently under her 
chin, and looked a world of reproach 
down into her piquant face. “Oh, 
golden one, forbear tantalizing me 
longer to-day! You know you have 
no intention of leaving me, and, if we 
are to realize our dreams, you must be 
my helpmeet, not my tormentor. This 
Colby’s advice that you join the refu- 
gees doubtless came direct from your 
devoted Mechdolt, so it does not mat- 
tèr.” 

“But it does matter!” she contra- 
dicted mockingly. “On it hangs the 
chief of my suppositions as to Marcus 
Colby.” 

Magda settled back in her chair with 
a- sphinxlike. expression, and busied 
her fingers twining a vagrant Titian 
strand into the coils of her hair. — 

Valencia stepped backward that he 
might have perspective for his look of 
amazement. Could this be the amaz- 
ing discovery of which she had tele- 
phoned him a few minutes before? 
Had Colby been keen enough to see 
their hook and steal their bait with his 
flatteries? Adroit he had proved in 
tight situations that were man made; 
was he also superior to the charms of 
this most fascinating bit of femininity ? 
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Either that—or Magda had not done 
her part! He looked frank disappoint- 
ment in the woman he had sought- to 
use. 

“Vain little doll,’ he remarked to 
himself. Aloud he demanded: “Do 
you mean to say, Magda, that you al- 
lowed him to talk all the time about 
yourself—that you gulped his sugared 
pill?” Z 

The widow returned his gaze calmly. 
“Don’t talk that way to me, Valencia ! 
There is no reason why I should do 
your bidding unless I want to. Mr. 
Colby’s personal talk did me a lot of 
good—set me to comparing you and 
my ambition to be a woman of power 
with safety first and a gentler man.” 

“Why, you little minx, I thought it 
was all settled that # 

“Nothing is settled,” she interrupted. 
“I am only considering you. As for 
Colby, I don’t mind giving you a few 
tips about him—if for nothing else than 
to pay back that queen of snobs, Nora 
Saunders. Firstly, he is in love with 
Nora, and ‘he is.the sort of man that 
gets the woman he loves.” 

“He is, eh? Well, by Heaven, so 
am ” Valencia stopped short in 
his indiscretion, but had no way of con- 
trolling the angry color that had dyed 
his blond skin. 

Magda smiled. “Ah, I feared as 
much! You're a traitor to the core,” 
she observed.— Then she returned reso- 


lutely to the subject of discussion. ° 


“Secondly, Colby’s object here is. to 
drive us Americans out of Guadala- 
jara—myself, Wallace Saunders, all of 
us, excepting perhaps Nora, whom he'll 
naturally try to keep.” 
“Not if I can devise a way to coun- 
ter,” muttered Valencia sotto voce. 
“What was that, my friend? 
to-date villains never mutter!” 

The Andalusian shrugged his shoul- 
ders, but his voice was lifted as he 
declared her idea ridiculous and asked 


Up- 
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what possible object Colby could have 
in trying to drive the Americans out. 

“T shall make myself a little plainer, 
for the sake of the past if not of the 
future, about which, as I have told you, 
I shall decide later.” Magda flashed 
him her tantalizing smile. “You have 
a. good brain, Juan. Now listen and 
use it. There is a certain all-powerful 
Somebody in Mexico City who wants, 
above all things, to confiscate the 
American property here. Several of 
his schemes have failed, but accepting 
failure is not one of his habits. Now 
this man Colby is close to the all- 
powerful Somebody ; that fact squeezed 
through the clothespin guard he keeps 
on his lips. He knows that some bomb 
is going to explode and that soon. 

“I believe,” she went on, with as- 
surance, “that he is an agent sent here 
to bring about, by hook or crook, a 
general exodus of the Americans in Ja- 
lisco State, so that Somebody can step 
in and do the rest by decrees of abro- 
gation, confiscation, and condemnation. 
It looks like a right clever scheme to 
me—one that will doubtless make El 
Misterio an exceedingly rich man.” 

Valencia stared at her wide-eyed, his 
finely chiseled mouth open. Well un- 
der his breath he rasped a name that 
had grown to be synonymous with ter- 


ror in the Republic of Trouble. “You 
mean ” he began. 
“I mean—just nothing at all.” 


Magda laughed lightly and rose to her 
feet. “I have an engagement now. 
You'd better go off by yourself and 
think it over. Colby is not a man to 
be easily thwarted. And you—what 
would you do, with your peso million- 
aire gone and your dream of becoming 
Emperor of Mexico evaporating into 
thin air, as do all poor men’s dreams? 
It is a perfectly good dream, though! 
I must admit that if you were as good 
as our dream, it would prove an irre- 
sistible temptation to me.” 

“You have changed toward me, little 
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golden one”—the caress returned to his 
tones—“but you will soon change back 
when things begin to come more my 
way, and one day you will be rewarded. 
That gun-running suspicion did lead us 
astray, and your intuition, I think, is 
to be trusted. You are invaluable.” 

“T am frequently told that by a more 
honest person,” said Magda. “You 
will try to buy Colby off?” _ 

“Was I ever crude, dear girl?” 

“Well, don’t try to frighten him!” 
she advised. “Just trust to my lauded 
intuition that that wouldn’t work.” 

“Never fear, little tormentress. Rest 
easy that Guadalajara shall be well rid 
of its enigma—and soon.” 

His adoring smile of farewell was 
quite lost in a scowl of rage as he 
reached the street. “What a bet I 
overlooked not to let fhem shoot him 
that morning at the hacienda!” he was 
thinking. “But I’ll soon devise some 
way just as good. Hell drive them 
all out excepting Miss Saunders, will 
‘he, the gringo dog?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
INVITATIONS ACCEPTED. 


MECHDOLT appeared to be him- 
‘self again as he sat chatting in 
Colby’s room at the Arzapalo with a 
humor that took his host back to col- 
lege days. They were interrupted by 
the entrance of Colby’s valet with a 
letter. Mechdolt echoed to himself 
Manuel’s comment on the similarity in 
type of master and man while the Vir- 
ginian read the evidently brief missive. 
“Tt’s an invitation that takes your 
name, I hope, not in vain,” remarked 
Colby, and tossed over the sheet. 

The engineer’s brow knitted as he 
read a gracefully worded request that 
Colby join a party which Sefior Juan 
Valencia planned to take that afternoon 
to his rancho for a turn .at coursing. 
If he could accept and would so in- 
dicate to the messenger, a car would 


be sent for him at one o’clock. The 
closing sentence read: “I am asking 
your friend, Señor Mechdolt, to join 
us.” 

“First I’ve heard of it,’ remarked 
the plump person so honored. 

Colby suggested that possibly the 
messenger waiting below carried an- 
other invitation, and sent his man to 
inquire. Soon a second note was in 
their hands that proved to be identical 
with the former, except for the change 
of names. 

“I don’t get this hombre,” puzzled 
the engineer. “He likes me about as 
much as he would a wild cat that had 
landed between his shoulder blades, and 
he sure isn’t cottoning to you for love 
alone. Shouldn’t wonder if I’m rung 
in as an added inducement for you to 
accept; but why should he go out of 
his way to give you an afternoon of 
ripping sport?” 

“You as an inducement might be 
beaten,” Colby said. “Are any of the 
fair likely to be of the party—Mrs. 
Winters or Miss Saunders, for in- 
stance ?” 

There was a note of resentment in 
Mechdolt’s laugh as he replied: “If 
one is, t’other isn’t; those particular 
dames mix like oil and water.” - As if 
struck by a startling thought, he leaned 
toward Colby. “Say, Mark, you seem 
to have fallen for Nora Saunders’ fatal 
pallor—have you, by any chance now, 
shown it when Don Juan was around?” 

Colby gave a fair imitation of his 
friend’s portentous` manner. “Few 
know of my susceptibility as do you,” 
he declared in a stage voice. “Not to 
a soul have I yet revealed s 

“G’wan with you!” came the serious 
interruption. “Making fun of the nose 
on your face wouldn’t make it any 
less plain. I get a glimmer of what 
this jack-a-snipes is up to; what he 
set Magda on your trail for; why he 
invited you out to his rancho.” He 
heaved the very gusty sigh of relief 
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that might have been expected of one 
of his build. 

“You mean that Valencia is 

“Afraid you’re making progress out 
at Hidalgo Street.” 

“Then why the invitation?” 

“Quién sabe? Do you think I know 
everything all at once? 
find out.” 

Colby pondered a moment. Several 
facts in his possession made him un- 
certain as to whether his friend was 
arguing from a true premise—whether 
jealousy was the sole motive of Valen- 
cias proffered hospitality. While 
thought of Nora Saunders had seemed 
to be perpetually in his mind since their 
first meeting in the plaza; while his in- 
terest in her had crept toward his heart 
until that organ had acquired an un- 
comfortable habit of speeding. up at 
every mention or sight of her, he did 
not feel that he had paid her open 
enough attention to have aroused the 
Andalusian. 

Being fully aware, on the other hand, 
that Mrs. Winters had done her utmost 
at their interview of the afternoon be- 
fore to beguile from him the real ob- 
ject of his continued stay in Guadala- 
jara, he realized that the invitation 
might have sprung from Valencia’s 
quickened interest in his temporal 
rather than sentimental affairs. Yet 
he was not averse, since his beautiful 
countrywoman might be present, to 
take the risk of finding out. 

“All right,” he said, “we accept.” 

There were seven in the party that 
rolled over a palm-lined road into the 
country that afternoon. The large 
touring car which carried them was 
driven by an English commercial agent 
named Picker, who, owning the ma- 
chine, gallantly pressed Nora Saunders 
into what he called the “seat of honor” 
beside him. His wife graced the ton- 
neau, entertaining, with a running fire 
of small talk, Colby, Valencia, Mech- 


Let’s go and ° 
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dolt, and a young Spanish friend of the 
host. 

The distance to the rancho was 
quickly covered. They alighted’ before 
a small hacienda of terra cotta, with a 
garniture of emerald moss about its 
cornices and moldings, picturesquely 
set in a grove of magnificent ash trees. 
The walk to the house was over a veri- 
table carpet of creeping flowers. 

After making them welcome on the 
piazza and ordering refreshments 
served, Valencia left to see about the 
mounts for the chase. While they were 
waiting, Nora Saunders’ eye fell upon 
a blooming plant of the pincushion 
variety which she declared was new 
to her and descended into the garden 
for a closer inspection. 

It would not have been like Marcus 
Colby to neglect this opportunity. Dis- 
regarding Mechdolt’s frown, shaking 
off his clutch of a coat lapel, the Vir- 
ginian followed and, offered the girl 
the benefit of his botanical knowledge. 

The moment, they were out of hear- 
ing she transferred her attention from 
the floral curiosity to the human one 
beside her. “You ride, Mr. Colby ?” - 

“My favorite exercise.” 

“I mean, you have 
hounds ?” 

“Since my knees were old enough to 
grip leather; we have foxes in Vir- 
ginia, Miss Saunders. Friend Mech- 
dolt tells me that the coursing here is 
after jack rabbits; still, the rider’s part 
must be the same.” 

Miss Saunders hesitated, a troubled 
look in her eyes. “The course here is 
frightfully rough, the most treacherous 
going I’ve ever seen; and Don Valen- 
cia’s horses are really half wild, so 
little are they used. You see, it has 
been necessary to keep them hidden in 
the mountains much of the time since 
the trouble began to protect them from 
raiders. Might I advise you to keep a 
tight rein and take no chances?” ` 

Colby was pleased with her caution. 


ridden to 
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It showed a concern soit him which 
gave him a more satisfied feeling than 
he had known since arriving in Guad- 
alajara. The warmth of his heart 
glowed in his eyes. 

“You are very good, Miss Saunders, 
very good and kind to warn me,” he 
said hesitantly. “I don’t wonder that 
you feel nervous about me after the 
hole you dragged me out of. But you 
mustn’t. Even in my rash, earlier 
youth I was careful enough to grow 
up.” 
~ A movement on the porch made it 
advisable for them to rejoin the others. 
Valencia had returned with the an- 
nouncement that horses and hounds 
awaited their pleasure. He showed no 
annoyance at noting the approach of 
Colby and the girl, and Mechdolt’s 
brow had cleared. 

With a love for thoroughbreds born 
in him, Colby could not suppress his 
admiration for the animals they found 
stamping in the corral—saddled and 
bridled and in the care of. several 
vaqueros in picturesque garb. Each 
showed points that must have come 
straight from some Arabian sire, modi- 
fied by a Spanish dam. About the band 
four English greyhounds stretched 
their gaunt frames as if in prepara- 
tion for the race which they knew, as 
well as the men did, was at hand. 

“And for you, Señor Colby,” said 
the host, after the women had been 
mounted, “I have selected El Viento, 
who can make a tornado ashamed. Is 
it not fitting that the stranger in our 
midst should win the coursing honors? 
This beauty will do his part to ser 
you in at the death.” 

A courteous spéech this—its tone all 
sincerity; yet Mechdolt nudged his 
friend’ss elbow suggestively, and in 
other ways indicated that, to his sus- 
picious mind, the Andalusian was over- 
sugaring the dose, although the horse 
indicated was clearly the pick of the 
caballado. Indeed, he was as fine an 
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equine specimen as the Anam had 
ever seen—a magnificent black stallion 
with silver mane and tail. While most 
of the other animals required holding 
by the vaqueros, he stood as the fiung 
bridle indicated, impatiently waiting. 


. In Colby surged the anticipated joy of 


the chase; he swung lightly into the 
saddle. 

Half a mile out on the range, the 
hounds started their first jack, and with 
a chorused yelp were off like four gray- 
and-tan streaks. The horses caught the 
excitement and tore after them. The 
course was on. 

With the second jump at the new 
pace the Virginian remembered Nora 
Saunders’ warning, for the call of the _ 
equine wild seemed to inspire El Vi- 
ento. The snort that rasped back from 
his nostrils had an-angry sound. At 
once his horse scream shrilled; then 
followed a burst of speed that would 
have been incredible to Colby had he 
not been part of it. 

Swerving suddenly to the right, the 
stallion struck off toward a stretch of 
broken country, the chase disregarded 
utterly. A quick test with the reins 
told the rider that El Viento, gone un- 
accountably wild, was “on the bolt” for 
a field of unimaginable hazards. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SCARCELY AN ACCIDENT. 


S the outlaw horse continued its belt ` 
toward the bad lands, Colby made 

a discovery that impelled his suspicion 
back to his host. He was riding with ` 
a soft bit! He felt that there could 
be no doubt of it, as he sawed on the 
reins to bring the animal under control. 
He knew that no Mexican would have 
trusted himself on the back of a stal- 
lion with less than a Spanish spade bit, 
while the most indifferent precaution 
demanded at least a U-bit. This fault 
of equipment could mean but one 
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thing: Valencia must have planned the 
danger for him. 

Was its purpose to bring him a 
cropper before the eyes of Nora? He 
could not think so—not from the way 
the silver-trimmed black was running 
toward the upheaved country. It 
seemed more likely that the design was 


to bring his personal activities to a° 


full stop—a safety-first period that 
might cost the Andalusian a fine horse, 
but no further penalty. 

Colby inwardly berated himself. 
Forewarned of Valencia’s craftiness, 
knowing that their interests were vi- 
tally opposed, why had he not played 
safe rather than right into his enemy’s 
hands? In answer he did not spare 
himself; he had accepted the invitation 
in the hope of seeing Nora Saunders, 
on the chance of furthering what had 
come to be a self-admitted purpose. 

But his carelessness in not examin- 
ining the accouterments of his mount! 
For that he had no defense, unless it 
was that the beauty of the animal and 
the sporting prospect had dulled him 
to caution. 

Now he faced the penalty for two 
mistakes—one of the heart, the other 
of the head. From the speed of his 
‘present onrush, the payment would not 
be long deferred unless he could meet 
the emergency. 

To throw himself off the bull-necked 
beast was the first possibility that 
flashed into his mind. They were trav- 
eling a close-cropped prairie at the mo- 
ment, and, with luck, he might be able 
to “take a fall.” Then entered the 
objection that this would be a partial 
triumph for Valencia. He felt himself 
clutched by a stubborn desire to fight 
it out from the saddle, to conquer this 
unwitting four-legged tool, once more 
to foil tte Andalusian. 

El Viento was topping the rise; be- 
low them lay a vega, a grass-green 
meadow of perhaps a dozen acres; be- 
yond was the dry wash of a small river, 
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then the rocks! If he could in some 
way check the stallion and direct his 
madness into a contest for supremacy 
here in the meadow! 

As: his eye fell upon the mecate, a 
maguey tie rope which hung looped 
from the saddle horn, an idea struck 
him. It was the work of a second to 
form a noose in the end of the rope. 
With knees gripped tight against’ the 
heaving leather of the saddle, he leaned 
forward for the cast. His first throw 
missed, which was not surprising, in 
view of their furious descent of the 
slope. +- His second effort brought a 
thrill of hope, although it was but an 
indifferent success. Instead of sur- 
rounding the stallion’s muzzle, the loop 
had tightened around his open jaw, 
stretched wide in an equine bawl just 
as the rope was thrown. 

Colby had only a moment. Using 
the saddle horn as a snubbing post, he 
drew back on the rope with all his 
weight and strength. As the mount’s 
neck twisted under the strain, his speed 
perforce slackened. The grinding of 
his teeth could be heard above the 
pounding of his hoofs as he gnawed at 
the tough fiber of the rope. 

When molars triumphed over the 
handicap of a mouthful of bit, the 
mecate broke with a suddenness that 
threw the straining rider against the 
cantle of the saddle. With a threaten- 
ing scream, the horse flung his head 
around, then began to cavort in circles, 
his rage concentrated on that creature 
upon his back who had thrown the - 
rope. He forsook his death rush to- 
ward the rocks; the contest between 
man and mount was on! 

Meantime, owing to the Virginian’s 
misadventure, the chase had been aban- 
doned, the jack rabbit forgotten by all 
but the hounds. With strained faces 
and urgent spurs the party had turned 
from their course and were racing after 
the black. He had distanced them, 
however, with his superior speed, so 
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that they did not see the expedient by 
which Colby had turned the flight into 
a battle. 

Valencia was first to top the rise. 
At sight of the strange contest in the 
meadow below, he pulled up sharply. 
Nora Saunders ranged her fleet hunter 
alongside, and stared down with won- 
der mixed with fright. Mr. and Mrs. 
Picker followed, and last came Teddy 
Mechdolt, who was none too good a 
horseman and something of a weight 
for the stanchest mount. The three 
vaqueros who had formed the rear 
guard of the chase made the knoll a 
little to one side and looked on with 
jabbering comment. 

Squealing and snorting like a mad 
thing, the great black was cart-wheel- 
ing about the meadow, intent only on 
freeing himself of his clinging burden. 
Despite the carpet of grass, the pound- 
‘ing of hoofs reached the watchers 
plainly. Colby proved himself a grad- 
uate of both range and hunting-field 
- schools of riding by the tenacity with 
which he held the saddle. He seemed 
to foresee every trick of the many 
which El Viento attempted and to be 
able to checkmate each of them. 

Nora Saunders turned imperatively 
to her host. “Why do you delay?” she 
demanded. “Ride down and rope that 
locoed fiend before he kills your guest!” 

Without removing his eyes from the 
battlers, Valencia shook his head. 

“Then order your vaqueros down— 
if you're afraid!” 

The scorn of her voice caught Va- 
lencia’s attention. “They will have to 
fight it out, Nora. The approach of 
another rider would only arouse- the 
black the more.” 

“But a pair of you could stretch the 
beast if you roped him right,” she in- 
sisted. “I’ve seen it done. . Oh, if I 
were only a man!” She turned and 
appealed to the approaching Mechdolt: 
“He’s your friend; can’t you devise a 
safe way of helping him?” 


But the engineer agreed with Valen- 
cia that any attempt to interfere, would 
do more harm than good. ‘Don’t 
worry,” he added, although his own 
face looked blanched. “I’ve seen Mark 
Colby ride circles around the buckaroos 
of two Frontier Day shows. With half 
a chance he’ll wear that demon, out 
and ride him back at a walk.” 

There was logic and sincerity in this 
argument; there was also a strong 
sporting hope that his friend would in-- 
troduce something that was not on 
Valencia’s program. He was saved 
from hearing any further reproach 
from the girl by the noisy demonstra- 
tion among the vaqueros. 

“Do they think they're at a bull- 
fight?” he muttered, and tode toward 
them. As he approached he heard a 
remark that silenced his intended ad- 
monition, even as it opened his ears to 
their further chatter, uncurbed by any 
thought of a listener. 

Down in the meadow the fight went 
on—a continued spasm of twisting and 
bucking circles. Still the man retained 
his seat, as-though a part of the pon- 
derous saddle. 

A duet of terror escaped the throats 
of the two women watchers, as the 
horse, evidently despairing of his usual 
tactics, deliberately reared, “sunfished” 
for a ghastly second; then threw him- 
self over backward. It seemed that the 
rider must surely be crushed. But the 
next moment the onlookers saw that, 
by some incredible squirm, Colby had 
thrown himself from the saddle. -As 
the beast crashed heavily, the man 
sprang to one side, evidently quite un- 
injured. 

Doubtless as surprised in his way as 
were the spectators in theirs, El Viento 
scrambled to his feet. The Virginian 
made a fling for the saddle, with the 
evident intention of regaining his seat. 
This time, however, the beast scored 
through a siidden swerve and a fling 
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of the head that broke Colby’s hold 
on the reins, 

The group on the knoll drew a deep 
breath when they saw that he did not 
fall. Now that the horse was free, 
he would doubtless race away. But fhe 
maddened Arabian soon proved that 
he had no such tame intention of call- 


ing the battle a draw. With a scream ` 


of reiterated defiance, he charged upon 
his human enemy. Colby sprang to 
one side and avoided the rush. The 
black demon then turned, as on a pivot, 
reared to his hind quarters, and ad- 
vanced with his forefeet ready to strike. 

Nora Saunders tightened her reins 
as if to start down the slope, but 
Picker and Valencia caught them. 
There was none, however, to restrain 
Teddy Mechdolt. The maniacal con- 
duct of the horse, together with the 
gossip he had heard from the vaqueros, 
changed his policy of inactivity. Dig- 
ging a spur into his mount, he started 
down the hill, drawing his revolver as 
he went. 

But before he had covered half the 
distance, the crux of the battle was 
reached. As the horse struck out with 
murderous hoofs, intent on pawing his 
victim to the ground, Colby sprang to 
one side and then forward with such 
calculation that he landed in the saddle 
as the beast came down. 

A moment’s further fighting ensued, 
but the animal was evidently spent, 
through the combined vehemence of his 
physical effort and his rage. When 
Nora, hearing the ejaculations of re- 
lief about her, uncovered her eyes, it 
was to see the mystery man ride to the 
far side of the meadow at a canter, 
then dismount, speak to the horse, and 
busy himself over a readjustment of 
the cinches. With the perspiring, limp- 
looking Mechdolt, he soon rejoined the 
party, his mount under entire control. 

The day’s coursing was not resumed, 
as it would have been impossible to 
overtake the greyhounds, by now miles 
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away, probably chasing some tired-out 
jack. Juan Valencia was most profuse 
in his regrets for Colby’s untoward 
struggle. He could not understand 
what had come over the horse, unless 
he had been feeding on murder weed. 
Never had a guest of his been treated 
so badly. 

The Virginian, however, waved away 
his chagrin, declaring that he had had 
the finest time of his life. He would 
not listen to one word against El Vi- 
ento. Indeed, he was the sole member 
of the party, including the horse, who 
did not look utterly collapsed from the 
episode. There were no very vehement 
objections when, on their return to the 
ranch house, the host found himself 
unable to accompany them back to town 
in the Pickers’ car. 

It was when Colby had escorted Nora 
Saunders from the automobile to the 
door of the Hidalgo Street home that 
the girl found the opportunity for a 
word aside. “How long is it going to 
take you to dispose of those guns, Mr. 
Colby ?” 

Colby looked as startled and hurt as 
if she had struck him with her crop. 
“Do you—are you so anxious to see 
me on my way?” 

The girl glanced into the hall of the 
house ; then she leaned toward him. He 
could see that her lips quivered before 
she could speak, and that there was a 
film of tears over the blue of her eyes. 
“For your own sake, yes,” she breathed. 
Then, before he could stop her, she 
had entered the hall and closed the 
door, 

Colby stood quite still for a moment, 
under the spell of the realization that 
just before disappearing she had clasped 
his hand in a warm, impulsive pressure. 

Mechdolt proposed that they walk 
together to the plaza, so they parted 
from the genial English couple. 

“That he-leopard had it planned to 
finish you to-day,” said the fat man, 
after a block or two had been covered 
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in silence. “El Viento is a man-killer 
and Valencia knew it. I got it straight 
from the vaqueros.” 

Colby fumbled in his waistcoat pocket 
and produced a small green object cov- 
ered with needlelike spines. “Don’t 
blame El Viento, Ted; he’s a horse 
after my own heart. T took this cactus 
bur from underneath the cinch, said 
cinch being plenty tight. It could 
scarcely have worked in by accident.” 


CHAPTER -XXI 
A MESSAGE OF UNREST. 


PONDERING his problem, which 

each day became more involved, 
Colby paced up and down his room, 
drawing heavily on his calabash; A 
gray fog hung from the ceiling, for his 
session of self-communion had lasted 
since luncheon and it was now the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. But as often as 
the ashes’in his pipe cooled, Colby re- 
filled with fresh tobacco. 

For the noontime’ meal, he 
stopped at the American Club and 
walked straight into the most insulting 
rebuff of his life. Wallace Saunders 
was sitting at the round general table, 
a vacant chair beside him. ‘Toward 
this the Virginian walked with a nod 
of general greeting. But scarcely had 
he drawn the seat under him when 
Saunders flung down his napkin and 
noisily pushed back his own chair. 

“Within the last minute I have lost 
my appetite,” he remarked, in a dis- 
tinct voice, with a glance at the new- 
comer which none could mistake. 

“T—I don’t understand you, sir. 
Colby half started to his feet in amaze- 
ment. 

He was not left long in doubt. “I 
cannot eat at the same table with a 
murderer’s hireling,” declared the peso 
millionaire, and straightway left the 
room, his handsome face set and white 
as paper. ees! 
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The others at the table tried to gloss 


had - 


over the unpleasant incident. Saunders 
was not to be taken seriously, they said, 
for he was under greater tension than 
most of them, his fortune. hanging by 
the merest thread. None repeated the 
term used, “a murderer’s hireling,” but 
Colby knew that it was distinct in each 
mind and that renewed speculation re- 
garding him would be started immedi- 
ately on his departure. 

Calmly reviewing the unexpected af- 
front, he concluded that Valencia must 
be its direct cause, with Magda Win- 
ters behind him. That the charming 
widow should draw deductions from 
such admissions as he had purposely - 
permitted to be drawn from him in that 
tête-à-tête interview was to be expected. 
That they had been communicated so 
quickly to the handsome Andalusian, 
and through him to Saunders, with 
such drastic effect, was the surprise. 

Colby did not blame Magda. * The 
game she was playing for what she 
must consider royal stakes- evidently 
fascinated her., Especially did leni- 
ency toward hèr move him when he 
remembered that she was the niece of 
Cyrus Keating, a man who had made 
himself an emperor of New York 
finance through participation in enter- 
prises as daring, if not as dangerous, as 
this in which his young relative had em- 
barked with Saunders and Valencia. 
No wonder the Mexican prospect 
seemed alluring to a blood relative, even 
though a woman, of the man who had 
been dubbed “pirate, “buccaneer,” and 
worse until his vast wealth had com- 
manded the use of more respectful 
terms. 

Already she had been moved to defy 
her uncle. Daily she continued to over- 
ride poor little Mrs. Knapp, Keating’s 
only sister, who in the steadfastness of 
her love remained in the hope of sav- 
ing Magda from herself. In no wise 
had she spared Teddy Mechdolt, de- 
voted as he was to his determination 
to make her happy. For more reasons 
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than one, Colby decided, he must make 
it his particular business to see that the 
young adventuress did not unneces- 
sarily burn her dainty fingers. 

His particular regret that Saunders 
had turned against him was not that it 
made his mission in Mexico more dif- 
ficult, but centered around the change 
that must ensue in his relation with the > 
one woman who had so deeply stirred 
him. Perhaps it would cause a vital 
break in the heart campaign, which, 
since bidding Nora farewell in the 
doorway of her home the previous aft- 
ernoon, he had determined to bring to 
an issue in the few days remaining to 
him. And doubly, with the thought of 
winning her, did he want the pecuniary 
reward that success in his mission 
would bring. 

Each hour seemed to make the situa- 
tion of Americans in Guadalajara more 
precarious. The resentment of the pop- 
ulace was kindling into flame. The de- 
mands of-the government for “loans” 
became more pressing. The strain was 
telling on both sides. And in the back- 
ground, constantly edging nearer, was 
the revolutionary horde. Surely the 
match would soon be struck that would 
set off the powder mine! Any hour 
might prove the appointed one for 
Colby to act. The opportunity which 
he had awaited so long, which had so 
stubbornly refused to be created, might 
surprise him to-day—to-morrow. Then 
just one drastic move 

The tramp of feet upon the gallery 
outside interrupted his reflections. At 
a knock, he threw open his own door 
upon the shriveled, ever-bowing Man- 
uel, his parrakeet upon his shoulder, 
and beside him two soldiers in palace 
uniform. - 

Qne: of the latter held out the en- 
velope of a cablegram. “This message 
has just arrive. We bring him with 
compliments from Benito Farias, gov- 
ernor of Jalisco.” 

“TIl bet the old fox has spent hours 
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trying to read between the lines,” Colby 
remarked to himself ; then spoke aloud : 
“Return my compliments to his excel- 
lency, with all due appreciation of this 
attention and the hope that I may con- 
tinue in his favor.” 

Not until after further felicitations, 
which in Mexico attend the simplest in- 
terchange, could the door be closed on 
the curious faces. Colby opened the 
envelope and read: 

Corsy, Guadalajara. 
Oscar Dred cannot possibly sail for Vera 


Cruz. Must remove with all effects imme- 
diately to Los Angeles. Cosy. 


On its face this seemed an ordinary 
message. The detailed verbiage, de- 
spite the excessive cable and land wire 
tolls, was not unusual, for, in times 
when censorship is strict, it is unwise 
to risk misconception. But its effect 
upon the recipient was electrical. For 
a moment he stood in the center of the 
floor and stared at the neatly penned 
lines on the printed blank. His brow 
knitted, then sudden exultation showed 
in his eyes, 

“The die is cast!” he informed the 
four walls of his room. Flinging into 
his coat, he hurried from the hotel. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


The. succeeding chapters of this novel, be- 
ginning with Chapter XXIL, following an in- 
teresting sketch of all that has gone before, 
introduced for new readers, will appear in the 
next issue of TOP-NOTCH, dated and out 
March Ist. It began in the February Ist issue. 
Back numbers may be obtained from news deal- 
ets or the publishers. 


Lacking Possession 


LESSED are the meek,” quoted the 
deacon, in reproving the back- 
slider, ‘for they shall inherit the earth.” 
“They may inherit it, all right, dea- 
con,” said the irreverent one, “but 
somehow or other they never seem to 
get possession.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
WOEFULLY DEFICIENT. 


F all the round of athletic 
events at Dwig College, none 
approached the importance of 
the annual six-mile ice-skat- 
ing classic between that in- 
and Western State College. 
Skaters were trained with more care 
than. diamond and gridiron stars; their 
individual stages of preparedness, as 
the first frost nipped the air, were pre- 
saged by the local press, and the vil- 
lagers of the respective towns were 
stirred almost as much as the collegians 
concerned. 

February 10th is the red-letter day, 
and as early as October the contestants 
for a place on the two-man team at 
Dwig began practice on the indoor 
track, using roller skates to harden their 
leg, muscles and to acquire the perfect 
balance that comes only after arduous 
training. 

Among the first to report at Dwig 
was “Cutey” Devine, a mere shank of 
a lad whose slight physique had earned 
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him the nickname. Barely five feet five, 
with narrow shoulders, as men go, a 
skin as soft and rosy as a mortal kew- 


` pie’s, and a tenor-speaking voice, Cutey 


was a butt for all sorts of jokes on and 
off the campus. Yet he smiled on in 
never-failing good humor and continued 
to try, which eventually won-him the 
respect of all his companions and the 
particular friendship and admiration of 
Hubbard Burns, a husky Texan who 
was indeed worth knowing. 

But, though he trained earnestly and 
faithfully, no one at Dwig expected 
Cutey to represent the college, because 
in all of his athletic endeavors he had 
failed. utterly. He had tried out for 
quarter back on the eleven, but after, 
one week of futile effort he was dis- 
carded and dropped from the training 
table. Undismayed, he went out for 
track, and, though for a time it looked 
as if his grit would win a place on the 
relay, he was outclassed in the- final 
trials. Turning his attention to basket 
ball, he tried hard, but again his natu- 
ral weakness caused his downfall when 
pitted against sturdier companions. 
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“Its a shame,” Hub told him one 
night in his room. “Yowve the grit 
of a full-grown man, but the strength 
of a yearling.” 

It was during that consolation party 
in Cutey’s room that Hub first noticed 
the picture of a very pretty girl on his 
friend’s bureau. Picking it up with the 
freedom allowed by their close friend- ' 
ship, Hub gazed long into the clear, 
straightforward eyes that looked at him 
from the frame. 

“My sister Elsie—some kid!” Cutey 
commented, watching the Texan under 
half-closed lids. 

“Right-o! She sure is a beauty. 
Why don’t you have her up some time?” 

“She won’t come until I make a place 
on one of Dwig’s teams. Wants to see 
me compete. In my last letter I told 
her she’d never witness the beauties of 
this burg if she waited to gaze òn me 
in a Dwig varsity uniform.” 

Hub turned the picture over. in his 
hands and started to replace it, but 
something in Elsie’s eyes compelled him 
to look again. They seemed to regard 
him with a frank appeal that startled. 
Finally he set the photograph on the 
bureau, with the pretty face turned to- 
ward him. “Honest, pal, she is there! 
Something in her eyes sort of knocks 
me. I'd like to know her, Cutey—that 
is, if you think I’m fit.” 

Cutey leaped spontaneously from his 
chair and slapped his big friend on the 
back. “There’s no man on earth Pd 
rather have her meet than you, Hub; 
and she is willing, too.” He began rum- 
maging through some letters piled on 
his worktable. “I can’t find the last 
one, but in it she said she certainly 
would be pleased to know you. You 
see, I’ve been boosting you.” 

“Did you tell her what I look like?” 
Hub shdéwed a trace of self-conscious 
embarrassment. “You know, looks 
don’t coùnt much among us fellows, 
but a girl is different.” 

“Sure, I told her all about you.” 
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Cutey paused to note the high cheek - 
bones, rugged skin, and honest blue 
eyes of his best friend. “Yes, I de- 
scribed you as you are. It’s all right. 
But she won’t come to Hyattstown until 
I win a place on one of our teams, so 
I reckon there isn’t much chance of 
your seeing her yet a while. How- 
ever e 

“Yes, there is. I’m going to put you 
on a team or bust!” Hub regarded 
Cutey musingly. “With a little coach- 
ing, you can tie a pair of ice skates on 
those legs of yours, wind yourself up, 
and tick off those six miles around 
Lakeland faster than any galoot this 
side of Iceland. And I’m the man to 
make you do it!” 

Hub meant what he said, and started 
in the following afternoon to make 
good. Under his guidance Cutey 
changed his stroke from a short, snappy 
effort to a long, swinging glide that 
carried him forward with greater ease, 
though not so fast at first. With Hub 
as pacemaker, Cutey reeled off one 
mile at top speed the first evening, and 
increased the distance by one hundred 
yards every evening. In addition to 
that, he trailed the Texan around the 
track endlessly at a slow grind that 
brought out all his latent strength and 
gradually overcame the fatal nausea 
that heretofore had always accom- 
panied an extraordinary exertion on his 
part. 

Up at Laurel, home of Western State 
College, preparations also were being 
made for the ice meet. There was com- 
petition only for one place, as “Shorty” 
Ellis was selected before he donned a 
skate. Shorty was in his junior year 
and was without a doubt the champion 
of the school. He had beaten all com- 
petitors the previous year, including 
Hubbard Burns, Dwig’s one best bet. 
The villagers who had won money on 
Shorty were keen for him, and even 
before the first ice appeared, a group of 
Laurel residents pooled their money and 
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offered odds of three to two on their 
favorite, regardless of who competed 
for Dwig. There were few takers in 
Hyattstown, the Dwig followers re- 
membering ruefully the fiasco of the 
previous February. 

Shorty heard that Cutey Devine was 
trying for a place on Dwig’s team, and 
hoped he would win it, though he, 
of the same frame of mind as all others, 
saw no chance for the well-known fail- 


ure to win anything of an athletic na- 


ture. “Td like to show him up in front 
of Helena,” Shorty confided to himself 
over and over again. 

Helena Ray vet at Sunny side, a sta- 
tion between Hyattstown and Laurel. 
It was a mystery to Shorty why any 
place so unlovely as Sunnyside should 
be graced with the beauty of the pretty 
brunette whose smiles he sought with 
the zealousness of an orchid hunter. As 
a suitor, Shorty was unparalleled for 
earnestness, devoting ‘every available 
minute to her company except on those 
two evenings each week when Cutey 
Devine sat beside the wicker lamp in 
Helena’s sitting room and admired her 
latest needlework—usually an unwear- 
able, gorgeous necktie or a knock-out 
hatband of a color to enrage a bull. 

Shorty worried. He was discontented 
with the progress of his suit. He had 
brought to beautiful Helena and laid at 
her feet all the crowns of Napoleon. 
His laurels on the athletic fields were 
of number and caliber fit to adorn the 
magnificent brow of the Great Stone 
.Face. He was Western State’s foot- 
ball captain, anchor man on the relay, 
ran the century in ten and two-fifths 
seconds, played shortstop on the nine, 
and was generally looked upon as a 
hero. The students worshiped him. 
But, possibly because others exalted 
him, Helena turned wistful black eyes 
over his shoulder and winked slyly at 
Cutey. Which was irritating and dis- 
quieting, to say the least. 

As a Romeo, Cutey was woefully 


deficient. He would sit through an en- 
tire evening with Helena and talk about 
everything but the tender thoughts sup- 
posed to occupy the minds -of lovers. 
Once, and only once, did he attempt to 
fulfill his rôle, and then Helena was 
surprised into unconsciously drawing 
her hand from his caressing grasp, and 
Cutey never again sought to recover it. 
He apologized, in fact, for momentarily 
forgetting himself, and long after he. 
had gone Helena continued to wonder. 
“He’s so different!” she exclaimed, and 
she seemed rather pleased than other- 
wise. 


CHAPTER II. 
WITH A FLOURISH. 


ON the morning of February 5th, nine 

contestants for a chance to repre- 
sent Dwig lined up on the ice at Lake- 
land and prepared for the start. The 
lake was one mile around, and they 
were required to go six laps. Cutey 
was there; so was Danny Regan, a 
spirited little Irish youth whose prow- 
ess was well known; and there were 
many other types, long-and short, fat 
and lean, with as many different strides 
and as many varied methods of obtain- 
ing the best speed. 

Cutey looked about for Hub, and, 
not finding him, asked if any one had 
seen him. Immediately several excited 
runners started out to look for Burns, 
as he was their one hope against West- 
ern State and Shorty, Ellis. Presently 
Hub appeared, hobbling on crutches, his 
right leg held tenderly, off the ground. 
A groan greeted his crippled appear- 
ance. 

“Its too bad, fellows,’ Burns told 
them, “but I sprained my ankle in prac- 
tice down here last night, and it hurts 
like the devil. I couldn’t think of put- 
ting on a skate. Look at it!” They 


saw that his leg was swollen, even above 


the bandage. 
Cutey came over to, express his re- 
gret, but Hub cut him short: “Don’t 
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think about me, pal, but about yourself. 
It puts that much more responsibility 
on you. Remember what I’ve taught 
you—every twist-—and go to it. Never 
mind trying to outskate Danny Regan; 
he has a place cinched; just follow at 
his heels and let him come in first, and 
keep ahead of the others.” 

The try-out started. The nine skat- 
ers got away in a bunch, but at the end 
of the first hundred yards Danny Re- 
gan was leading, swinging along with 
an easy abandon that brought a cheer 
from the watchers. Cutey Devine, in- 
tent upon doing as Hub had taught him, 
trailed a few yards behind Regan, with- 
out attempting to pass him. 

Helena Ray was a spectator, and 
came over to stand by Hub. Cutey saw 


her and smiled as he whizzed by on the . 


first lap, and she waved encouragement 
to him. 

“Gamest kid in the school, Cutey!” 
Hub exclaimed. 

“Yes, but so different from the 
others. Don’t you think so?” 

“T reckon. Say! Look at them fly- 
ing!” Hub pointed excitedly as Danny 
and Cutey swept around the far end of 
the lake, neck and neck, and came to- 
ward them. Regan was smiling from 
ear to ear, and Cutey, clipping along at 
his side, waved a flippant hand in dem- 
onstration of his freedom from anxiety. 

The third time around, Regan began 
to draw away from Cutey, who seemed 
to let down, and that position was held 
throughout the balance of the race until 
the last fifty yards, when suddenly, to 
the surprise of all, Dwig’s athletic 
failure speeded up, and, amid a silence 
broken only by the sharp click, click of 
the skates, gained inch by inch. on 
Danny and crossed the line upon Re- 
gan’s heels before the broken tape ends 
struck the ice. Behind them, the field 
was strung out for a mile, the closest 
competitor finishing a full minute be- 
hind Cutey. 
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“Congratulations!” Hub exclaimed, 
as Devine glided back, breathing hard, 
but happy. Helena Ray offered her 
hand, which he took and held a second, 
smiling into her black eyes. 

On their way to the gymnasium, Hub 
was obviously struggling with some- 
thing within him demanding expression. 
At last he burst forth anxiously: 
“She'll come now, won’t she?” 

“Elsie? You bet! PI wire her to 
be here for the masquerade Friday 
night.” 

“Good! You did nobly to-day, pal. 
I timed you—only two minutes behind 
Shorty’s record. If you can start that 
spurt a little sooner on Saturday, you'll 
stand a good chance of copping the 
bacon.” 

“That’s a big thing to say, Hub, but 
I’m going to break a leg, if necessary, 
trying to beat him. If I do well, it’ll be 
because of your coaching.” 

“Nonsense! All the coaching in the 
world won’t make something out of 
nothing. You’ve got the nerve. If you 
had my heft, you’d be competing in the 
next Olympic games.” He changed the 
subject abruptly. “I’m going to like 
your sister, Cutey. I hope she likes me. 
There’s something in her face that re- — 
minds me of you—a sort of frank ex- 
pression that knocks me.” 

“She'll like you, I’m sure, Hub. Well, 
so long.” Cutey turned off and entered 
the gym, and Hub continued across the 
campus, thinking deeply. 

As soon as the Texan entered his 
room, he cast aside his crutches with 
a flourish and flopped comfortably onto 
the bed, kicking his feet over his head 
with extraordinary freedom from pain. 

“T doped it straight,’ he mused con- 
tentedly. “If I had raced, Regan and 
I would have won, and Cutey would 
have been frozen out—and_ Elsie 
wouldn’t come!” He kicked his feet 
up again. “It’s pretty tough not to get 
a crack at Shorty, but Cutey’s got to 
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have his chance—and I want to see 
Elsie. Friday night can’t come soon 
enough for me.” 


CHAPTER II. 
AN UNEXPECTED INTERRUPTION. 


YATTSTOWN HALL: was gayly 
decorated Friday evening before 

the race. In addition to the local par- 
ticipants in the masquerade, many of 
the Western State crowd came down. 
Helena Ray was there, and, of course, 
Shorty Ellis. Girls and youths had 
gone to every extreme to improvise new 
and unique costumes, and the whirling 
maze of vivid colors and striking ef- 
fects gave the appearance of a minia- 
ture New Orleans Mardi Gras. Above 
the buzz of voices and occasional out- 


bursts of laughter twanged the snappy ` 


notes of a dance played by grinning 
darkies. 

Limping slightly, but without 
crutches, Hubbard Burns, disguised as 
-an Italian laborer, made his way in and 
out of the lane of dancers, looking for 
a profile he thought he would recognize 
under any mask. Presently a firm hand 
was laid on his arm. 

“Good evening, Hub.” 

He looked down into a pair of large, 
brown eyes that twinkled up at him 
through the slits in a Little Red Riding- 
hood that completely enveloped the 
wearer. Taken by surprise, Hub found 
his tongue glued to the roof of his 
mouth. He tried to speak, but gasped 
instead. The pretty speech he had pre- 
pared for the occasion slipped away 
through his toes. It was natural, in- 
evitable, a disease affecting men the 
world over, hardy Texans not excepted. 

“Don’t you know me?” The girl’s 
voice was mockingly petulant. “TI 
recognized you instantly. from my 
brother’s letters.” 


In some manner Hub unshackled the. 


invisible chains binding his vocal or- 
gans, and in a moment they were swing- 


ing happily along in the rhythm of an 
old-fashioned waltz, injected for noy- 
elty. Elsie was a good dancer, and Hub 
forgot about his “sprained” ankle in the 
ecstasy of guiding her lithe, responsive 
young body through the intricacies of 


the ever-forming and disintegrating 
pockets. 
“T thought you were lame—my 


brother- said so,” Elsie remarked, after 
a moment’s silence. —__ 

“I was lame,” Hub explained reck- 
lessly, “for the occasion. You see, 
Cutey said you wouldn’t come here until 
he was on one of Dwig’s teams, and 
by spraining my ankle I kept out of 
the competition. Understand? I 
wanted you to come—even at the ex- 
pense of an ankle!” 

“And much personal glory,” she 
added, tightening her hold a little. “It 
was splendid of you, but can my 
brother do well to-morrow? He won't 
disgrace Dwig?” 

“Do well? Since Monday, when the 
trials were held, Cutey has improved 
wonderfully. I believe he can skate 
rings around me now.” 

“He seems to be quite attentive to 
the Snow Queen to-night. Is that Miss 
Ray?” 

Hub looked in the direction she indi- 
cated and saw a peddler dancing with 
the fairy Snow Queen. He had not 
known the disguise adopted by Cutey, 
but now that Elsie had indicated her 
brother, he recognized the familiar 
movements of- his friend. As he 
watched, Hub saw something that Elsie 
had not noticed. A short, heavy-set 
cow-puncher stood near the door, his 
eyes following the movements of the 
Snow Queen and the peddler with un- 
failing gaze. The cow-puncher was 
Shorty Ellis, and in the pose of the 
man Hub detected danger for Cutey. 

It came sooner than he expected. 
The peddler had been dancing with the 
queen through three numbers, and 
Shorty’s attempts to break in had been 
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unsuccessful. At last the jealous suitor, 
irritated beyond control, caught the ped- 
dler’s arm as he passed the door and 
halted him. Hub immediately guided 
Elsie toward the door, to be prepared 
to render assistance to his friend, if 
necessary. 

Alarmed, Helena drew away, and her 
companion followed Shorty outside: 
Excusing himself, Hubbard Burns fol- 
lowed them, leaving Elsie standing just 
inside the door. The Texan did not 
hear the first exchange of words, but 
as he stepped out he saw Shorty strike 
viciously.» To Hub’s surprise, the ped- 
dler ducked neatly, straightened swiftly, 
and landed a well-directed blow on 
Shorty’s chin, toppling him. It was 
done quickly and scientifically. 

Hub congratulated Cutey, who 
seemed to regret the occurrence and in- 
sisted upon helping Shorty to his feet. 
Much pleased and chuckling, the Texan 
returned to the dance floor to find Elsie, 
but Little Red Riding-hood had van- 
ished, and after fruitlessly circling the 
room, he came back to the porch, but 
Cutey had gone. 

A block away he saw the hurrying 
figure of the cow-puncher pass under 
an arc light, and a moment later two 
other persons moved stealthily after 
him. He had only a glimpse of the 
shadowers, but in that flash he recog- 
nized Elsie and her brother. Hub’s 
first thought was to follow, but on re- 
flection he decided that he was not 
needed, else they would have asked him 
to go with them. Then the Westerner 
returned to the hall, which seemed 
strangely vacant and lonesome now. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WITHOUT WARNING. 


THE fake gleamed in the winter sun- 

light. The smooth, bluish surface 
‘stretched from the trolley line far off 
to a grove of magnificent pines. The 
course was marked by red flags on the 
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ice. At the start were bunched hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic fans, and around 
the course stretched a triple line of root- 
ers, some on skates, some afoot and 
dragging children on sleds. The air 
was biting cold beneath a clear sky. 
Now and then cheering started in sec- 
tions, and the solid-blue pennants of 
Western State waved good-natured de- 
fiance to the orange and black of Dwig 
College. 

A ripple of applause spread as the 
four contestants appeared, bundled in 
overcoats. As they stripped for action, 
the slight figure of Cutey Devine stood 
out in contrast to his husky competi- 
tors. Danny Ryan, full of vigor and 


. fight, skated nervously back and forth 


at the starting line, eager for the race. 
Shorty Ellis, wearing a blue jersey and 
the white initials “W. S.” on his chest, 
stood at one side, eying Cutey, who was 
being prepared by Hubbard Burns. 
Shorty had been told on Tuesday of 
Cutey’s excellent speed in the trials, and 
at the time he seemed to be consider- 
ably worried, but now his old confi- 
dence had returned and he waited 
quietly. 5 

“Now, remember, Cutey,™ Hub was 
telling his protégé, “a long, easy stride. 
Don’t let your muscles tighten. If you 
strain in the first five miles, you’re lost. 
Take it easy until I signal.” 

Cutey lifted himself lightly to his 
feet and stretched his arms. He was 
nervous and wanted to yawn continu- 
ally. This was his first chance to rep- 
resent Dwig in any line of sport, after 
many discouraging and futile trials, and 
he was anxious to make good. 

The stentorian voice of the starter 
called them to the line. There was no 
dickering for places. Cutey selected 
the center, next to Ryan. Talking 
ceased, and the crowd waited. Lean- 
ing against the rope, more beautiful 
than ever with the sting of frost on her 
cheeks and the fire of excitement in 
her eyes, Helena Ray signaled a greet- 
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ing to Shorty and then to Cutey. Each 
youth responded smilingly and then 
turned his serious attention to the race. 


Those who knew of the rivalry between _ 


Shorty and Cutey took their cue from 
the situation and called sotto-voce en- 
couragement: “Eat him up, Shorty!” 
“Go to it, Cutey!” Neither man re- 
plied. The starter raised his revolver, 
hesitated a moment, then fired. Like 
pieces of machinery under control of 
one lever, the four skaters left the 
mark, legs moving in easy unison. A 
roar came from the crowd, and flags 
and bunting waved a mute, heteroge- 
neous acclamation. 

As the noise died down, the click, 
click of the runners could be distinctly 
heard over the entire course. As- the 
quartet took the first turn to the left, 
_Jimmy Arden, of Western State, pulled 
away, setting a fast pace. Danny Ryan, 
impetuous and confident of his strength, 
took up the pursuit ; but Cutey, wise be- 
cause of Hub’s coaching, stayed back 
and stroked steadily behind Shorty 
Ellis. ; 

Yard by yard Arden pulled away, 
and close upon his heels sped Ryan, 
eager and willing to keep up the pace. 
Thus they were at the end of the first 
mile, Arden leading a mad rush over 
the line with Ryan at his heels and 
Shorty and Cutey coming on fifty yards 
behind. 

Occasionally Shorty turned and 
sneered over his shoulder at Cutey, who 
ignored him. There was no time for 
personalities. He had his hands full 
maintaining the easy pace Hubbard 
Burns had taught him, the lithe, swing- 
ing movement of the tiger that con- 
served strength while giving speed. On 
they swept, the cheers swelling in their 
ears as they passed until it seemed that 
they moved in air charged with sound. 
The second mile was passed, and Jimmy 
Arden had increased his lead to one 
hundred yards, with Ryan still hold- 
ing on. 


As they swept into the third mile, 
Shorty, smiling grimly, suddenly in- 
creased his stroke and began to draw 
away from his rival. To overcome the 
lead would mean changing his stride, 
and, remembering his directions, Cutey 
allowed the Western State man to pull 
away. As he passed the crowd, Cutey 
looked appealingly at Hub, who raised 
one finger as a signal to speed it up a 
little more. 

Following the direction, Cutey short- 
ened his stroke, and instantly began to 
crawl up on Shorty. Arden and Ryan 
were now far ahead of them. Cutey 
began to worry, but as he entered the 
fifth mile Hub signaled with two fin- 
gers, meaning still more speed, and, 
with the feeling of being released from 
a chain, Cutey again shortened his 
stride and came. almost abreast of 
Shorty before the finish line again came 
in sight. 

Sweeping into the last mile, Jimmy 
Arden began to waver. It was ex- 
pected. His had been a fine sacrifice, 
and now he heard Shorty coming on for 
the final dash. Ryan, too, was fagged, 
but struggled gamely to keep his speed. 

The first quarter was ripped off, and 
like a breath of wind. Shorty passed 
Ryan and his college mate, followed 
closely by Cutey Devine. 

“Don’t lose him, Cutey!” Ryan cried, 
as he saw the slender Dwig man whiz 
by, and, though he was intensely occu- 
pied with the race, Cutey — his 
head grimly. 

Passing the half mile, Shorty bore 
ahead, his straining eyes measuring the 
distance to the finish. His skate struck 
a slight obstruction and he wavered an 
instant. Cutey closed the gap to a dis- 
tance of ten yards. Shorty’s confident 
leer had vanished. His face was white 
and tired. His eyes bulged. 

The crowd about the course, aroused 
to a degree of excitement passing all 
mastery, gave vent to wild, contin- 
uous cries of encouragement. Men 
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whose money was bet on Shorty twisted 
their hands deeply in their pockets. 
Girts poised on tiptoe and waited, 
mouths open expectantly. 

Far down the course, Hubbard Burns 
stood waiting, a handkerchief in his 
hand. Subconsciously Cutey began to 


realize the great responsibility resting — 


upon him. He did not see the crowd, 
only an indistinct blur. He did not 
see the man directly in front of him. 
His eyes, bloodshot and straining, were 
focused on that white handkerchief in 
the hand of his friend. All at once he 
realized his dependence on Hub Burns, 
and under his breath he kept saying: 
“Good old Hub! Good old Hub!” 

They were in the last quarter mile. 
Suddenly Hub raised his arm, and the 
white handkerchief fluttered out against 
a background of, blue and orange and 
black. Cutey saw it, and a tingle of 
new life rushed into his tired body. 

“Tve got you, Shorty!” he muttered, 
and began his spurt, the sprint that Hub 
had discovered he was capable of bring- 
ing to life when mere muscles were on 
the point of collapse. 

Shorty Ellis heard the increasing, 
choppy strokes, and seemed to feel that 
he was beaten. He struck out wildly, 
blindly, swerving slightly from the 
course. They were in the last fifty 
yards. A feeling of exultation was ris- 
ing in Cutey’s throat, for he saw vic- 
tory. Then suddenly} without warning, 
a cry broke from Shorty’s lips, one arm 
went up, and the Western State star 
plunged downward into the cold water 
of the lake. 

To the crowd’s amazement and indig- 
nation, Cutey whizzed past into the 


stretch and finished easily, without ever 


looking back over his shoulder. When 
he did ttirn around, Ryan and Arden 
were dragging Shorty from the water. 

A strange sound arose, like a vicious 
breeze blowing through a keyhole. 
Cutey looked around. The crowd was 


` muddy-heeled farmer. 


hissing him. Some one pushed him in 
the back and nearly knocked him down. 

“Ye won, dern ye, but it wasn’t fair! 
You're a coward!” The speaker was a 
Others took up 
” was flung at 
Not a 


his slogan, and “Coward 
Cutey from every direction. 
sympathetic face in the throng. Every 
one’s eyes blazed at him. Shorty was 
the hero. Hundreds of overcoats were 
offered him, and people cheered as he 
passed. To them he was the winner. 
His failing strength was forgotten. 
They saw only the cowardice of the 
man who skated on while his rival floun- 
dered in the water. 

Helena Ray swept past Cutey with 
head held high and eyes aglow with 
disdain. She did not speak to him, and 
as he watched her go to Shorty’s side, 
a slow, enigmatical smile formed on- 
Cutey’s lips. 

Hubbard Burns, faithful to the last, 
came to Cutey and guided him through 
the crowd. The Texan spoke only once, 
and that was when they parted at the 
dormitories. “I'm glad I couldn’t find 
your sister on the ice. Pd have had 
a hard time explaining why you went 
on 'after Shorty’s accident. I never 
coached you to do that, pal.” 

“There’s a reason—and Elsie under- 
stands,” Cutey replied, and, strangely 
enowgh, his unsportsmanlike act did not 
seem to bother him. 


CHAPTER. V: 
IN SILENT APPRAISAL. 


HE lake was thronged with skaters 
after supper that night. Shorty 
and Helena Ray were together, the girl 
happy and proud when people turned to 
look at her partner. But Shorty was 
not happy; his eyes were worried and 
his laughter false. 
On the outskirts of the crowd stood 
a modishly attired, very pretty little 
blond girl accompanied by a young man 
about her own size, who carried two 
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suit cases. They were searching the 
throng for some one. Suddenly the girl 
placed a hand on her companion’s arm 
and indicated with a nod the approach 
of Shorty and Helena. “I’ve got to tell 
you, Helena,’ Shorty was saying, as 
they approached. “Pm not only a liar, 
but a cheat as well.” He spoke with the 
determination of one about to make’ a 
clean breast of a bad mess. “Cutey 
won that race fairly and squarely,” he 
went on, “I was done for, and he would 
have passed me the next second.” 

“I doubt it. You had been leading 
all the way, and, besides, it was very 
unsportsmanlike of him not to lend you 
a hand. The race would have been de- 
clared off if he had stopped. He had 
nothing to lose if he could outskate 
you.’ 

“That’s why I cheated!” Shor ty ex- 
claimed, in impulsive self-condemna- 
tion. “I know you ‘ll despise me when 
I tell you, but 

The youth with the suit cases dropped 
them and stepped forward quickly. 
Helena and Shorty recognized Cutey 
Devine. “Pardon, Ellis,” he said, “but 
may I have a word with you? I couldn’t 
help hearing what you two were say- 
ing.” 

Shorty and Helena looked annoyed, 
but they followed him. He led them 
to where his sister was standing beside 
the suit cases. Hubbard Burns, bash- 
ful but persistent, had come from some- 
where and was addressing her. “I’ve 
been looking for you, Elsie, waiting for 
a chance to speak to you,” Hub was 
saying. 

The girl greeted him warmly: ` “I’m 
glad you came. I missed you on the 
course, and I want you to know that 
my brother isn’t the coward you prob- 
ably believe him to be.” Her bright 
eyes Sparkled mischievously as Cutey 
approached with Shorty and Helena. 
“Tell them, Miles.” 


Cutey took a deep breath and grinned 
into Hub’s eager face. “I don’t think 
Old Socks believes me cowardly; he’s 
just puzzled.” He turned to Ellis. 
“Shorty,” he said soberly, “when Elsie 
and I followed you from the masque- 
rade last night and saw you cut away 
the ice for your fake accident, in case 
you realized you were beaten to-day, I 
had my doubts as to your manliness, but 
just now, when inadvertently I heard 
you start to confess the trick to Helena, 
and give me proper credit, I knew : 
was mistaken.” 

He took his rival’s hand. The West- 
ern State man was dumfounded. Words 
failed him; then he left them, mum- 
bling something incoherently expres- 
sive of his astonishment and apprecia- 
tion. Helena went with him, but first 
she extended her hand to Cutey and 
gave that young man a glance that set 
his heart bounding. 

Cutey then turned to Burns, whose 
usually impassive face was alive with 
surging emotion. “Hub, you’ve made 
me a winner against tremendous odds, 
and I’m deeply appreciative. The 
crowd’s against me now, but I'll wipe 
that out later with a less clouded vic- 
tory. I’m so grateful, Hub, PI do any- 
thing you want.” 

The big Texan cleared his throat. 
His heavy hands clasped those of Cutey 
in solid friendship.. “You're right, pal, 
I was only puzzled at your behavior. 
You’re game to the core! There’s only 
one thing I'll ask of you ” He low- 
ered his voice and peeped slyly at Elsie, 
who was watching him in. silent ap- 
praisal of his virtues. “Just leave us 
alone a while,” Hub finished in a whis- 
per. 

“You're on!” Cutey responded read- 
ily. “So long, sis; I’ll see you later.” 

He picked up the suit cases and 
walked away, smiling to himself. 


a 
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CHAPTER E 


NOT WHOLLY CHEATED. 


BPA tne o followed the girl along 
ta the path, with the stealthy 
WWA step of a panther tracking its 
prey, Babson paused and 
watched her when she fool- 
hardily ventured out to the very edge 
of a high cliff. He saw her bend far 
over and look downward at the placid 
sea that, in full flood and about to turn, 
was lapping softly against the smooth 


base of the perpendicular rock. Her 
figure was slender and graceful. The 
summer sunshine shimmered on her 


bronze-colored hair. 

“I hope.she falls!” thought Babson. 

As if the wish in his heart had given 
her a sharp thrust that caused her to 
lose her balance, she suddenly lurched 
outward and fell, uttering a scream. 

Babsoh leaped forward. He was 
dressed in light flannels, and he did not 
have to stop to remove a garment. He 
felt that there was no time to waste. 
And in his great hurry he also lost his 


balance, his feet slipping beneath him 
as he plunged from the top of the cliff. 
As a result, instead of diving cleanly 
into the water, he turned over awk- 
wardly in the air and struck the surface 
flat upon his stomach with an impact 
that quite knocked his breath out of 


him. He sank. 
Next thing Babson knew he was 
choking, strangling, gasping for air, and 


somebody or something seemed to be 
trying to remove his scalp by tearing it 
loose by main force. Expelling a small 
part of the ocean that had been seeking 
to pour down his throat, he managed to 
gulp in a somewhat painful breath, won- 
dering the while what was happening 
to him. s 

“Be quiet!” said a calm anå musical 
voice. “If you don’t kick or struggle, 
I can get you out. If you do kick, PH 
have to hit you on the temple to stun 
you. Don’t grab at me unless you want 
to get hit.” 

It was the girl. She had him by the 
hair of the head, in which manner she 
had brought him back to the surface. 
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She was astonishingly cool and appar- 
ently quite able to take care of herself 
—and him, too. This was what his at- 
tempt at a gallant rescue had brought 
him to! Babson felt very foolish and 
ridiculous. Being still rather helpless 
from the shock of the impact that had 
knocked the breath out of him, he made 
no immediate effort to help himself. 

“That’s right,” she said. “That’s sen- 
sible. If I could feel sure you wouldn’t 
grab me round the neck, Pd let you 
put your hands on my shoulders. I 
could support you that way and be free 
to swim with both hands at the same 
time.” 

“I wont grab you,” promised Bab- 
son wheezily and meekly. 

When his hands were on her shoul- 
ders, the girl struck out, swimming 
strongly and easily in spite of her short 
skirt. She kept at a safe distance from 
the base of the cliff, although the move- 
ment of the tide was so sluggish that 
there was little danger that it would 
wash them against it. 

“You’re a good swimmer,” said Bab- 
son admiringly. 

“Don’t worry,” she answered. “I 
am.” 

“Its quite a long distance to some 
place where we can land.” 

“All right. Don’t be afraid. PIl get 
you there.” 

Babson was not afraid; he was cha- 
grined. Instead of rescuing her, he was 
being rescued by her. The whole af- 
fair had gone wrong. 

“T think you had better let me go, 
and take care of yourself,” he said. 
“Just now Id a little rather drown than 
not.” 

“Don’t be silly!” she flung back at 
him. “Keep your hands on my shoul- 
ders.” 

There was a pause during which she 
made steady progress with regular and 
powerful strokes. His wonderment at 


the strength and skill of such a slen- . 


der creature grew. 
7B TN 


“T can swim, too,” he stated pres- 
ently. : 

“If you swim as well as you dive,” 
she returned, “you’ll get your wish and 
drown, as sure as you try it.” 

That cut deeply. “I slipped when I 
jumped from the top of the cliff,” he 
protested. “PI show you that I can 
swim!” 

He had now fully regained his breath. 
Removing his hands from her shoul- 
ders, he forged along beside her. She 
watched him a moment, and then a 
whimsical little smile curved her full 
lips. An odd, dancing light of impish- 
ness seemed to flicker in her blue eyes. 

“You do swim very well,” she ad- 
mitted. “That makes it much easier.” 

“For you, but not for me,” said Bab- 
son. “I thought I was going to rescue 
you from drowning, and my expecta- 
tions were stepped on. Fate cheated 
me.” He tried to smile back at her, 
but. there was keen disappointment in 
that smile. 

They swam along side by side. The ` 
perpendicular face of the cliff was left 
behind. Ahead of them, at some dis- 
tance, was a cleft among the rocks, 
where they could land and climb up- 
ward-to the path. 

“You seem to feel downcast over it, 
the girl remarked after a time. 

“Why not? I pictured myself as a 
life-saver and a hero. That picture is 
turned toward the wall. I’m merely a 
joke. There’s only one. compensation.” 

“Whats that?” 

“T’ve found a chance to speak to-you. 
For a week I’ve been trying’ for that, 
but I couldn’t discover or devise any 
way of breaking through the ice of your 
exclusiveness and reserve. I was get- 
ting pretty desperate, Miss Burke.” 

Again he caught the flicker of that 
dancing light of impishness in her eyes 
as she glanced toward him. There was 
something about it both fascinating 
and puzzling.. That, however, was not 
strange ; from thé very first he had been 


” 
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captivated ‘by this mysterious and dis- 
tant girl who had seemed so utterly un- 
approachable. 

Suddenly she gave a little gasp, ut- 


tered a faint cry, ceased to go forward 


with steady strokes, and twisted round 
in the water in an oddly contorted way. 
Her face seemed contracted by pain. 


“What is it?” Babson asked quickly, 


turning toward her. 


“Cramp,” she answered. “Oh! It— 
it’s caught me in the side. I can’t 5 

He had reached her. “Steady!” he 
said. “Don’t struggle, please. TIl get 
you > By Jove!” 


Babson made a grab at her as she 
went under, and brought her back to 
the surface. To his amazement, she 
seemed to try to clasp him about the 
shoulders with her arms, and he had 
to make an effort to hold her off. It 
was no simple matter, at that. As if 
the cramp had wholly robbed her of 
coolness and reason, she continned to 
struggle. 

He begged her to listen. He pleaded 
with her, tried to reason with her. She 
got hold of him and dragged his head 
under, but he broke her hold quickly. 
Nevertheless, in some way she con- 
tinued to baffle his efforts to get such 
a hold upom her clothing as would en- 
able him to continue to swim toward 
the cleft and carry her along. 

“I’m afraid I’ve got to be rough with 
you,” he said finally. 

Her bronze-colored hair was swirl- 
ing about her shoulders in a wet and 
tangled mass. Into it Babson fastened 
the grip of one powerful hand, and was 
able to hold her off while he fought his 
way steadily toward the. cleft. As he 
drew near that spot her struggles sub- 
sided, and he was relieved when he was 
able to lift her out without dragging 
her forth from the water by the hair of 
her head. 

The girl lay limp and dripping upon 
the wet rocks, her eyes closed. After 
resting a little to recover his breath, 


Babson picked her up in his arms and 
began to climb up through the cleft to- 
ward the path. 


CHAPTER II. 
A SHOCK TO VANITY. 


WHEN the path was reached, Bab- 

son lowered her to the ground. 
It had been a hard climb with such a 
load, and he was breathing just a trifle 
more quickly than usual. An ordinarily 
strong and healthy man would have 
been panting and done up, quite. 

Miss Burke sat up and looked at him. 
“You must be in fine condition,” she 
said. “I didn’t think you could do it.” 

The flush in Babson’s cheeks deep- 
ened a little. “Are you feeling all right 
now?” he asked. 

“VYe8, thank you, Mr. Babson.” 
“You know my name!” 

“You know mine.” 

“T took pains to learn it the first day 
saw you.” E 

“That was 3 

“Tuesday, a week ago.” 

“That’s the day I heard the clerk at 
the hotel call you Mr. Babson,” the girl 
told him, and he fancied he again 
caught a flicker of impishness in her 
eyes. 

“And you—you remembered it,” he 
stammered. “I’m surprised and—and 
flattered.” 

“T was practically forced to remem- 
ber it. I encountered you every turn 
I made. I couldn’t seem to make a 
move without meeting you. Really, Mr. 
Babson, you did it very badly.” 

His color grew deeper. “I presume 
I did,” he admitted ; “but I couldn’t find 
anybody to introduce me to you. You 
didn’t seem to have a single acquaint- 
ance at the hotel except the grim, mid- 
dle-aged lady who seems to be your 
bodyguard. If her eyes were daggers, 
I’d have been dead some days ago.” 

“Aunt Myra isn’t disposed to look 
with favor on strange young men.” 


— 
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“How did you escape from her to- 
day? It’s the first time I’ve known her 
to let you get out of her sight.” 

“I knew you'd be watching for me, 
and I wantea to see if you would fol- 


low me. I told her to stay in her 
room.” 

“You—you told her! And she 
minded you?” \ 


“She always does.” 

“And you wanted to see if I would 
follow you!” exclaimed Babson. “PI 
be—hanged !” 

Miss Burke bowed her head sud- 
denly, putting her hand to her side. 

“The cramp?” Babson questioned so- 
licitously. “You are feeling it still?” 

“Not at all,” she replied, her shoul- 
ders, over which her wet hair was flow- 
ing, shaking a little. “It’s all right 
now.” But her voice was oddly choked. 

“I’m very sorry,” said Babson. “I 
know I’ve been a wretched nuisance. 
I know I’ve annoyed you. I admit that 
my manners have been execrable. And 
I did follow you, like a—like a cad. 
Now you know just the sort of person 
Iam. No, you don’t! While I’m about 
it, I'll fess up the whole business. I’m 
a brute! I watched you go out upon 
that cliff. I knew it was dangerous 
when you went so near the edge. I 
should have warned you. I didn’t. I 


hoped you’d fall over, just exactly the ~ 


way you did.” 

Miss Burke continuned to keep her 
head bent, her hand pressed to her side, 
her shoulders moving slightly. 

“T was determined to make your ac- 
quaintance somehow,” Babson went on 
desperately. “I thought if you fell into 
the sea I could rescue you, and then 
you’d simply have to know me and let 
me talk to you. I wanted you to fall, 
and you fell. I feel now as if I had 
pushed you from the cliff.” 

She looked up at him. She was 
laughing. “I didn’t fall,’ she said; “I 
jumped. I merely pretended to fall.” 

Again the breath was quite knocked 


- know. 


out of Babson. 
stared at her. aes 

All at once she stopped laughing. “It 
was rather a shabby trick,.wasn’t it?” 
she said contritely. 

Babson gulped. “You jumped! What 
for?” 

“To see if you would jump after me. 
I wanted an adventure. Goodness 
knows it’s dull enough around here! 
And I wanted to find out what sort of 
stuff you were made of. I didn’t ex- 
pect you to flop down all sprawling, if 
you jumped at all, and get the wind 
knocked out of you.” 

“That happened because I was in 
such a hurry to dive in after you. ‘I 
give you my word, that’s not my usual 
style of diving. ‘Under normal condi- 
tions, I can do it better than that.” 

“Tl take! your word for it,” she 
agreed. “Yóu really proved that you 
were an excellent swimmer after— 
when I 4 

“When you were taken with that 
cramp,” he finished. “Thank fortune! 
Only for that, Pd be ashamed ever 
again to look at my image in a mirror. 
If I knew you better, I think Pd scold 
you now. You see how foolish it was 
for you to take such a chance and jump 
off the cliff. If I hadn’t followed you, 
and if I hadn’t been a fairly good swim- 
mer, you would have drowned, you 


” 


His mouth open, he 


Again the girl concealed her face by 
bowing her head, and again Babson 
saw her shoulders moving. A sudden 
and horrible suspicion assailed him. 
His lips closed, and, although‘he was at 
most times a good-looking young man, 
his face became somewhat unpleasant 
of aspect. 

“T think,” he said coldly, “that you 
are laughing at me, Miss Burke.” 

Her shoulders shook still more. 

“Go on!” he urged. “Complete my 
humiliation! Tell me you didn’t have a 
cramp at all!” 

Miss Burke sprang up and stood be- 
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fore him. “I’m really sorry!” she de- 
clared, suppressing the laughter she had 
sought in vain to hold entirely in check. 
“But you seemed to feel so dreadfully 
cut up because you had made such a 
fizzle of your attempt to rescue me. I 
did it from impulse. I thought I’d make 
you feel better. And I wanted to see 
how you'd do it. I wondered if you 
would try to stun me with your fist to 
stop me from struggling. You know I 
threatened to do that to you. But you 
didn’t strike me.” 

“T didn’t have to,” Babson returned 
harshly. “If I had thought it abso- 
lutely necessary, I would have done 
so.” 

“I didn’t mean to let you know I 
had fooled you about that. Now you’re 
angry, and I suppose you have a right 
to be. You see, I’m a very shameless 
and unreliable girl, I know what you 
think of me.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes.” 

.“Then you’ve got me beaten; I don’t 
know what I think of you.” 

Babson was gazing at her steadily, 
his lips narrowed a trifle, his grim face 
unrelaxed. Somehow his manner awed 
her a little. 

“Tf you'll be good enough to walk 
back to the hotel with me ” Miss 
Burke began, almost timidly. “I’m 
dripping, and I don’t want to make 
explanations to anybody. TIl have to 
ask you to be obliging enough to do 
that—if it isn’t asking too much.” 

“Very well.” 

The path was narrow. Babson fol- 
lowed her. Her wet clothing clung to 
her supple, slender figure; her dripping 
hair flowed down her back. She walked 
on steadily, her head bowed a little. By 
a rare chance, they did not meet any- 
body on the way. 

The path grew wider before they 
came in sight of the hotel and the cot- 
tages of Pine Point, and Babson quick- 
ened his stride, coming up beside her. 
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“Miss Burke,’ he said, “you must 
think I’m a pretty poor sport. I guess 
I deserved all that came to me. I’ve 
annoyed you, but you’ve had your latigh 
at me. I suppose I must be rather vain, 
and so it hurt my pride. However, 
even if I am vain, I’m not a very good 
liar, and I told you the truth about- 
trying to meet you in a legitimate way. 
Now you've seen me fail to take a joke 
gracefully, and you’ve got my measure. 
Of course I know what you must think 
of mé.. = 

“Do you?” she asked, a faint smile 
curving her lips. 

“Why—yes,” he hesitated. 

“Then you’ve got me beaten,” she an- 
swered, in his own words. “I don’t 
know. Let’s walk faster. People will 
be staring at us ina minute.” 


CHAPTER III. 
SOMETHING THAT WAS HIDDEN. 


OGER BABSON and Ruth Burke 
sat on the broad veranda of the 
Pine Point Hotel and chatted. Near 
at hand, grim as the Sphinx, sat Ruth’s 
aunt, engaged upon some fancywork. 
Fortunately she was a trifle deaf. That 
she did not fully approve of the grow- 
ing intimacy. between her niece and a 
good-looking young man whom nobody 
seemed to know anything about seemed 
indicated by her occasional sharp and 
frowning glances at the pair. 

Farther away sat a small group of the 
women guests of the hotel. They were 
prim and proper persons. Most of 
them were quite elderly. A glance at 
this group would have enlightened any 
one as to why the Pine Point Hotel was 
familiarly known as “The Old Ladies’ 
Home.” At this moment, with their 
heads rather’ close together and their 
voices discreetly subdued, they were in- 
dustriously hunting for scandal. 

“And for the past two days they’ve 
been together almost all the time,” gur- 
gled Mrs. Higgins, a fleshy and asth- 
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matic widow. “Td like to know who 
ever introduced them.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Topple, a long- 
nosed and angular person, “such people 
do not have to be introduced. They 
just get acquainted.” 

“Terrible!” murmured Miss Pierce, 
an anemic and colorless old maid. 
“Shocking !” i 

“I think,” said Miss Perkins, the 
schoolmistress, tipping her head to gaze 
over her spectacles, “that I was the 
first one around here to see them to- 
gether. They came from the direction 
of the cliffs, and both’ were wringing 
wet. When I tried to find out what had 
` happened, I was told that they had de- 
cided to go in bathing and couldn’t wait 
to get their bathing suits. The idea!” 

“And that’s all, so far as I know, 
that anybody has been told about it,” 
wheezed Mrs. Higgins indignantly. “Of 
course it’s preposterous.” 

“Pm absolutely convinced,” put in 
Mrs. Barlow, who hada firm jaw and 
- a flinty eye, “that that girl is a clever 
and designing creature, and it’s quite 
probable that she has a past. If not, 
why doesn’t somebody know something 
about her? I think she’s an actress. 
She registered from New York.” 

“Isn’t it terrible for such a person 
actually to take possession of the only 
single man in the hotel?” remarked 
Miss Pierce, sighing. “And him such 
a fine-looking, gentlemanly young man, 
too!” 

“But who knows anything about him 
except that he registered from New 
York, also?” demanded Mrs. Barlow. 
“He behaved queer, keeping off by him- 
self all the time, before he met her. 
Pm absolutely convinced that there’s 
something wrong with him. Perhaps 
he’s an absconder or something like 
that.” 

At that moment Miss Burke was 
saying: “There is no doubt, Mr. Bab- 
son, but that you are guilty of encour- 
aging crime, at least.” 
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“Perhaps that is true,” Babson ad- 
mitted, without the least shame, even 
with a brazen show of mild amuse- 
ment; “but I contend that you are 
equally guilty. We are both accesso- 
ries.” 

He did not falter beneath the reprov- 
ing gaze of her blue eyes, and presently 
she laughed lightly. 

“Slander,” she said, “is punishable 

by law, and I doubt if those ladies yon- 
der have left either of us a shred of 
character. Weve encouraged them in 
their defamations; therefore, as you 
say, I suppose we’re accessories to the 
crime. Why, you’ve never even told 
me anything in particular about your- 
self. What black secret are you hid- 
ing?” \ 
“Listen,” he urged, with a mock air 
of seriousness. “If I must admit it to 
you, I was born of poor but honest 
parents. Both are dead. A doting 
aunt, who had a little money, sent me 
to college, where I learned a great many 
things which I have since found to be 
useless and impractical. My aunt in- 
vested in a land boom that blew up, and 
died penniless. Therefore, having got 
my sheepskin, J found that I’d got to 
get out and hustle. 

“Instead of being eminently qualified 
to succeed in business life,” Babson 
went on, “as I fancied I was, I found 
myself well prepared to fizzle. I tried 
several things and failed. Presently, 
however, I did go into something for 
which I had no taste whatever, and 
made a success at it. It was so distaste- 
ful to me, however, that I got out of 
it—quit is the word. Now I’m taking 
a vacation; resting up a bit before I 
try something else. That,” he con- 
cluded, “is the shameful story of my 
guilty career. And now don’t you think 
that you ss 

Miss Burke shrugged her shapely 
shoulders. “Isn’t it awfully tame not 
to have anything really shocking to tell 
about oneself?” She laughed. “I’m 
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merely the daughter of a retired pro- 
fessor. I’ve been attending boarding 
school. My father is determined that 
I shall go to college. Like you, I’m 
spending part of my vacation . here. 
That’s all.” 

They looked at each other almost de- 
jectedly. After a moment she spoke 
again: “I had hoped for something 
more interesting from you. Twice I 
caught you reading the sporting page 
of that New York paper in your pocket. 
I thought that perhaps a man who was 
interested in such things #8 

Babson flushed a little. 
I was interested in sports. I played 
football and did other things. I al- 
ways read the sporting page in my 
paper.” 

“When I found you here, a little 
while ago, you were reading about a 
prize fight, weren’t you?” Miss Burke 
inquired. 

“Yes,” he admitted. 
that stuff, too.” 

“So that must interest you. 
do you think of prize fighting ?” 

“Its a brutal game.” 

“The men who follow it—what about 
them?” 

“Many of them are brutal. Such a 
profession can’t help being demoraliz- 
ing. It'll degrade any one who sticks 

to it.” 


“At college 


“T always read 


What 


She turned her head to pares away 


across the blue water to where a dis- 
tant steamer was trailing a smudge of 
smoke against the cloudless sky. Bab- 
son watched her uneasily. 

Presently she looked back and putt 
out her hand. “Will you let me look 
at that paper?” she asked. 

Babson took it out of his pocket and 
passed it to her with slight reluctance. 

“Let me see,” she said. “I think this 
is what you were reading: ‘Sandy Ma- 
guire knocked out Hungry Goff in the 
fourth round of the bout at the Her- 
cules Athletic Club last night. After- 
ward he issued a standing challenge to 
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Mysterious Jack Doyle, who defeated 
him six weeks ago. No one seems to 
know what has become of Doyle. He 
just disappeared, Tex Clafton, Doyle’s 
manager, declares that he hasn’t the 
remotest idea what has become of his 
former star. According to Tex, Mys- 
terious Jack swore that he was done 
with the game, and ft 

“That must be highly pleasant and 
diverting reading for you, Miss Burke,” 
said Babson. 

“Im trying to discover what you 
found so interesting in it,” she returned, 
looking at him searchingly. 

Babson felt his cheeks burning. “Per- 
haps I couldn’t make that clear to you. 
All sorts and conditions of men read 
the fight stuff in the papers.” 

“Even when they think it a demor- 
alizing and degrading business and 
prize fighters brutal?” 

“Well, perhaps—perhaps some do, 
even when they think that.” 

Ruth’s aunt had put up her fancy- 
work. She shivered a little. “I’m get- 
ting chilly in this breeze,” she said. “I 
think PII go in. Don’t you think you 
had better come, Ruth?” 

The girl arose. “Yes, Aunt Myra,” 
she answered, “I think I will.” 

Babson stood up. “I believe I'll go 
for a walk along the cliffs,” he said. 

“Be careful,” advised Ruth, moving 
away with her aunt. “It’s dangerous.” 

Babson watched them enter the hotel. 
“Dished !”" he muttered. bitterly under 
his breath. “How she got wise I can’t 
imagine; but now she’s got my num- 
ber and knows just what-to think of me. 
My name is Dennis.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
WITH. POLITE REGRETS. 
ABSON did not go for a walk along 
the cliff path; instead, he turned 
in the opposite direction and walked 
over to Spring Cove Harbor, three 
miles away. He reached the Harbor in 
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time to stroll down to the wharf and 
watch the afternoon boat from Port- 
land come in. 

As usual, a considerable number of 
villagers went down to the wharf for 
the same purpose. At this season of 
the year, the arrival of the afternoon 
boat was an event of some importance 
in Spring Cove. 

Somewhat gloomily Babson watched 
the passengers coming down the gang- 
plank. Most of them appeared to be 
vacationists; persons of moderate or 
limited means seeking a summer outing 
some place where the expenses would 
not too quickly drain their purses“ 

At the end of the gangplank stood 
Silly Jim, a well-known village char- 
acter, grinning, bobbing, and welcoming 
each arrival, just as he had done daily 
for years. Practically everybody who 
had ever visited Spring Cove knew 
Jim, but nobody minded him. He was 
quite harmless. 

A husky, broad-shouldered young 
- man came striding down the plank like 
a person in.a hurry.. He carried a 
small hand grip and more than six feet 
of bone and muscle. His clothes were 
new, ill fitting, and palpably .ready- 
made. Weather-tanned and horny- 
handed, he was, nevertheless, good 
looking in a coarse way. But he hada 
brutal jaw and an eye that might be 
described as “bad.” ~ 

His jaw drooping, Silly Jim stared. 
“Whew!” he said. “What a whopper! 
Howdy, Mr. Big Feller!” 

“Get outer the way; you poor simp!” 
snapped the huge stranger, giving Jim 
a shove that would have sent him 
sprawling had not a villager grabbed 
him and held him up. 

Through the crowd the big man el- 
bowed his way roughly. Looking on, 
Roger Babson felt his hands clench and 
his muscles grow taut. The desire to 
teach the fellow a lesson was something 
that he restrained with great difficulty 
at that moment. He did not wish, how- 
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ever, to attract special attention to 
himself. Notoriety was something he 


wished at present to avoid. Never- 
theless, he could not resist. the impulse 
to follow the man. © 

At the far side of the wharf were 
several public carriages, two motor 
cars, and the Pine Point jitney bus. 
Already the latter was pretty well filled 
up. There was only one seat left, and 
a hesitating old lady was talking with 
Abel Groves, who drove the jitney. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Groves was saying, “I 
go right past the Hempford Cottage. 
Get in.” . 

The big fellow who had thrust Silly 
Jim aside shouldered past the old lady 
and climbed into the vacant seat. Groves 
protested. “This lady has engaged pas- 
sage with me,” he said. “You'll have 
to get out. If you’re goin’ to the Point, 
you can hire a car or a carriage to take 
ye over.” 

“What’s the matter with her hiring 
one?” was the insolent retort. “I got 
here first. Pd like to see somebody put 
me out!” 

It was done so quickly that perhaps 
he did not quite see it. Babson was on 
the running board before the man had 
fairly uttered the final word of that 
defiance, and Babson’s sinewy fingers 
had him by the collar. A second later, 
the fellow struck the planking of the 
wharf with a crash. His hand bag flew 
fifteen feet beyond him. 

“Get in, madam,” said Babson to the 
startled old lady. “PH see that this 
person doesn’t bother you.” 

Having given this promise, he Sitti 
his attention again to the astonished and 
infuriated stranger, who was hastily 
getting up. 

“You had better go about your busi- 
ness,” said Babson mildly, “or you may 
get hurt.” 

On his feet, the huge man came at 
Babson, his face dark with rage, fists 
clenched, muscular arms swinging with 
a piston motion. It certainly was his 
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intention to smash Babson on the spot. 
Several persons in the crowd of wit- 
nesses cried out in alarm or warning. 

Babson met the fellow’s rush, parry- 
ing a fearful blow. Babson’s fist and 
the point of the big man’s jaw came to- 
gether. The back of the man’s head 
seemed to strike the planking before 
any other part of his body. He lay 
quite still. 

Then Babson turned again and helped 
the trembling old lady into the carriage 
himself, speaking to her calmly and re- 
assuringly. Having lifted his hat to 
her, he took out his handkerchief and 
wrapped it round his barked knuckles. 

“My stars!” exclaimed Abel Groves. 
“You hit that ‘big feller an awful biff! 
You—knocked—him—stiff V” 

“T had to,” stated Babson, his voice 
still mild and steady. “I regret that it 
was necessary, but I don’t think he’s 
seriously hurt. It was just a simple 
knock-out, I reckon.” 

“Simple! That what you call it?” 
gurgled Groves. “Maybe! But none 
of that simple stuff for mine! Zowie!” 

The big man showed signs of recov- 
ering. In a few seconds he managed 
to struggle up to one elbow, in which 
position he stared at Babson dully, ap- 
parently uncomprehending. 

“Tm sorry you forced me to hit you,” 
Babson told him. “In a way, perhaps, 
it wasn’t just fair of me to do it. Your 
style of fighting is very crude. You 
should learn how to handle yourself 
before you attempt it again. Almost 
everybody who knows the rudiments of 
scientific sparring could thump you at 
will.” 

What the fellow said in return to 
that caused the agitated old lady in the 
jitney to clap her hands over her ears 
and beseech Abel Groves to drive away 
as quickly as -possible. 

“Tt’s evident,” said Babson to the 
man, “that you’re not damaged enough 
to be disturbed about. Your manners 
and your language both need correct- 
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ing. Think that over. It may be good 
for you.” With which piece of advice 
he turned and walked away. 

“Who is that buck?” asked the man 
who had been knocked down, sitting 
up and preparing to rise to his feet. 
“What’s his name? I want to remem- 
ber him.” 

“T don’t know,” answered one of the 
group of seemingly highly pleased vil- 
lagers; “but if he was a little older I’d 
say he was Jim Corbett. Take it from 
me, mister, you’d better forget him.” 


CHAPTER V. 
LEARNING HER SECRET, 


[NSTEAD of returning to the Pine 

Point Hotel for dinner that night, ` 
Babson remained in Spring Cove and 
dined at a little restaurant that was 
noted for its sea food. He sat on an 
outside rear balcony overlooking the 
water, from which position he could 
look down upon small vessels lying at 
the crowded wharves. It was pleasant, 
but lonely, and Babson pitied himself 
for a luckless dog. In spite of tempt- 
ing things to eat, his appetite was poor, 
and a sort of desperate melancholia 
took possession of him. 

“Daughter of a retired professor,” 
he murmured to himself. “You haven't 
a show in the world, you poor skate!” 

In the gathering twilight he started 
to walk back to Pine Point. The moon 
was peeping up in the east and throw- 
ing a red-gold shimmer across the sea 
when he drew near the hotel. Still 
some distance away, he chose a short 
cut, taking a path that led through a 
little pine grove and came_out at the 
disused tennis courts just west of the 
hotel. Beneath his feet the soft, brown 
pine needles made a soundless carpet. 

With four more steps he would have 
issued upon the courts when he halted 
abruptly. The voice of Ruth Burke had 
stopped him in his tracks. He could 
not see her, but he could hear her plead- 
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ing in a low tone, and he heard her 
words distinctly. 

“Please,” she was saying, “please go 
away, Link! What made you follow 
me here? I didn’t think you’d do that. 
I tried to make you understand 

“Oh, yes!” a man’s voice cut in. 
“You tried to make me ‘understand 
when you saw that I was serious. ‘It 
was too late then. You’d started some- 
thing you couldn’t stop so easy. Even 
your old man couldn’t scare me off. I 
ain’t afraid of him, but he’s afraid of 
me, for he knows that I know he’s a 
murderer. I know he killed a man, 
and he’s been hidin’ up there at Groton 
in the woods for years. He couldn’t 
drive me off, so he sent you away. But 
I saw a letter from you, and I saw the 
postmark on the envelope. So I’m 
here !’ 

Babson’s jaws were hard set. 


For a 


moment longer, but without the least _ 


desire to eavesdrop, he hesitated. If 
the girl was in the slightest danger, he 
-would step in to protect her; but if 
she was not in danger, he was disposed 
to turn about and hurry silently away. 
For he had unintentionally listened to 
something that he much preferred she 
did not know he had heard. A mur- 
derer—her father! 

She was speaking again: “You’re 
silly, Link! I never gave you any rea- 
son to think me more than a friend. 
You did me a great favor once, and 
naturally I was grateful. I didn’t think 
you would misunderstand.” 

Not a word in denial of the accusa- 
tion against her father! Then, of 
course, it was true! 

“Oh, no!” the unseen man sneered 
in response. “You didn’t do a thing 
but talk and laugh with me till every- 
body around Groton was talkin’, too!” 

“T had to talk to somebody!” she ex- 
claimed. “And goodness knows there 
are few enough people around there to 
talk to. I didn’t think 

“No, you didn’t think that other folks 
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would talk and laugh, too, did you? 
You didn’t think they’d take to callin’ 
you my girl. Well, that’s what they 
did. They didn’t dare say much to my 
face, but I knew what they were sayin’ 
behind my back. I didn’t care much, 
for I was just wild about you. You 
made me so. Then, when I told you, 
you tried to throw me down. You quit 
seein’ me any more or giving me a 
chance. Then I knew folks were talkin’ 
more than ever behind my back, and 
laughing at me. And when I went to 
your old man, he ordered me off and 
threatened to shoot me. But I’ve got 
him now—got him cold! And I’m goin’ 
to have you, too! ’Tain’t no use for 
you to try to run away from me. I'll 
foller you if I have to foller you round 
the world. I’m goin’ to have you, Ruth, 
if I have to take you by main force.” 

“Stop, Link! Don’t touch me! 
They'll hear me in the hotel if I call.” 

“You won't!” he declared, and the 
way he laughed made Babson’s blood 
leap hotly. “You were afraid to have 
the folks round the hotel see me talkin’ 
with you, and so you met me out here. 
You don’t want them to know who you 
are and what your old man is. Oh, 
no, you won't holler, Ruth!” 

“She doesn’t have to,” said Babson, 
stepping out before the couple in the 
shadow at the edge of the grove. “If 
you don’t cut this stuff out and let Miss 
Burke alone, something is going to hap- 
pen to you far more unpleasant than 
what happened at Spring Cove this aft- 
ernoon.’ 

As he spoke he- advanced into the 
moonlight in order that the fellow might 
recognize him unmistakably. For, al- 
though he was literally tingling to give 
the ruffian a second lesson, he did not 
wish to set the hotel buzzing with the 
scandal that a pitched battle in such cir- 
cumstances would surely stir up. So 
far as possible, he was anxious to pro- 
tect the girl from that. 

Thé man uttered a half-smothered 
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exclamation of fury, but not a sound 

came from Miss Burke. Nevertheless, 

Babson saw her shrink in a startled 

way, and he felt that she was struck 

, dumb with consternation. 

“I beg your pardon for butting in, 
Miss Burke,” he said. “I happened to 
be coming through the path, and heard 
this individual threatening you. I al- 
ways find pleasure in calling a bluff.” 

_ “You better mind your own busi- 
ness!” the man snarled at him. 
“There isn’t much excitement doing 

that,” returned Babson, “and one craves 

excitement after a week or two around 

v here. If Miss Burke will be good 

enough to leave us alone, perhaps we 

might stir some up.” 

She flitted quickly to his side and put 
a trembling hand on his arm. “Don’t!” 
she whispered, in evident fear. “You 
don’t know this man! He’s a brute, a 
ruffian, a fighter! He——” 

Babson interrupted her with a light 
laugh, keeping his eyes on the man all 
the while. “Brute and ruffian he may 
be, but when it comes to fighting he’s 
a joke. We have met before.” 

“I—I don’t understand.” The girl 
glanced at the huge figure in the 
shadow. “I know his reputation. I 
thought he’d attack you instantly.” 

“T doubt if he ever tries that again, 
unless my back is turned. Shall I es- 
cort you to the hotel, Miss Burke?” 

“No, no! But I’m afraid to leave 
you here—with him.” 

“You needn’t be: It happens that I 
do know him. I have his measure. 
You can see that he’s not making haste 
to jump at me. He won’t try it at all.” 

But Miss Burke could not feel sure 
about that; “If you will walk to the 
corner of the hotel with me, you can 
leave me there,” she said. 

With his head turned so that he could 
continue to keep an eye on the man, 
Babson walked away with her. The 
fellow at the edge of the woods 
watched them, without stirring. 
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At the corner of the hotel, Ruth 
stopped a moment and said: “Look 
out for Link Snell! I don’t know why 
he did nothing, but I tell you he is a 
bad man. Thank you, Mr. Babson. 
Good night.” 

When she was gone, Babson looked 
back toward the grove again. He could 
no longer perceive the black figure of 
-Snell in the edge of the shadow. 

“A bad man,” he said to himself, “‘is 
quite often a coward. This one is no 
exception.” When he entered the hotel, 
he went at once to hig room. 

He had something to think about. 
With him Ruth Burke’s secret was 
safe, but not with Link Snell. It 
seemed indisputable that the fellow’s . 
knowledge of her father’s crime gave 
him power over her that he would not 
hesitate to use to force her to yield to 
his demand. To protect her father, to 
save him from the consequences of his 
crime, she might be compelled to give 
herself into the possession of the 
wretch. And Babson could think of no 
way to save her, no way to silence Snell. 
Never in his life had he been so mad- 
dened by his helplessness. 

He did not sleep well, and he rose 
early. He was eager to see Ruth again, 
to talk with her, to offer his sympathy 
as delicately as possible and assure her 
that he was ready to do anything in his 
power for her. What he could do he 
did not know, but he felt that some- 
thing must be done. He wanted to find 
out more about Snell. Pefhaps some- 
where in the fellow’s past there was 
something hidden that, could the truth 
be learned, might be held over him to 
frighten him into silence. 

Neither Ruth nor her aunt appeared 
at breakfast. Hesitating about making 
inquiries, Babson waited until almost 
eleven o’clock. Then he went to the 
clerk. 

“Miss Burke and her aunt left the 
hotel tast night,” he was told. 
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“Left!” echoed Babson 
“How? Where did they go?” 

“They hired an automobile to take 
them to Oldcastle so that they could 
catch the early train this morning.” 

“The early train—for where?” asked 
Babson feebly. 

“Portland. They registered from 
New York. They left no instructions 
about forwarding mail, but I presume 
that’s where they were going.” 

Babson turned away. He could not 
even express thanks for the informa- 
tion. “A knock-out for me!” he mut- 
tered. “What I handed Link Snell was 
a love tap compared to this.” 


inanely. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MYSTERY MAN. 


THREE days later the semiweekly 
West Branch mail stage—which 
was no more than a battered buckboard 
—dropped a single passenger at Gro- 
ton. That passenger was Roger Bab- 
son, and he was fully dressed for 
roughing it in the Maine woods. His 
only baggage was a leather hand kit 
bound with heavy straps. 
The stage driver tossed a flat mail 


pouch to Sim Bundy, postmaster, store- _ 


keeper, and hotel proprietor, and care- 
lessly threw off three or four boxes 
and bundles for Bundy’s son, a sleepy- 
looking boy of seventeen, to take 
charge of. 

“That’s all,” he said. 
is for old man Burke.” 

“Ain’t ye goin’ to stop for feed?” 
asked Bundy. 

“Nope. Road’s gettin’ good, and I’m 
more’n an hour ahead of time. Cn 
make Bickford’s in time to get the eats 
there. So long, Sim.” He gathered up 
the reins and drove off. 


“The big box 


Babson looked Bundy’s place over. - 


It was a sizable frame building, 
sheathed and weather-stripped. The 
paintbrush had never touched it. From 
one of the windows peered an unkempt, 
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solemn woman and soiled-faced child 
with a half-eaten cracker in its fist. On 
a broken chair beside the front steps 
sat a thin young man in.sport clothes, 
staring with deep interest at Babson. 

The new arrival looked round the 
clearing. There were four/more build- 
ings to be seen, but they were mere 
shacks. The largest, painted a sickly 
green, was not more than a third the 
size of Bundy’s place. 

“Ts this the hotel?” asked Babson. 

“Sure,” answered Bundy. “Wasn’t 
lookin’ for no guests, but I guess we 
can put ye up. Got another stoppin’ 
here.” He wriggled a blackened thumb 
toward the young man in sport clothes. 

The young man rose, stepped for- 
ward, and spoke to Babson. “I’m 
hanged,” he said, “if I don’t believe 
you’re Mysterious Jack Doyle!” 

Babson frowned. “Guilty,” he ac- 
knowledged; “but I’d deny it if I 
thought you would believe me.” 

The young man grabbed his hand. 
“My name’s Spencer. I saw you fight 
Sandy Maguire and spoil his hopes of 
becoming a champ. I’m up here for 
my health. Doing a little fishing over 
on Caribou Pond. Foolish doctor said 
my right lung was on the blink, and 
sent me up here. But, say, what hap- 
pened to you? Been reading in the pa- 
pers how you just evaporated, melted 
away, disappeared after that scrap. 
And you were in line to get at Battling 
Gibson and become champ yourself. 
[ll bet my pile on you any day you 
meet Gibson. He can stand punish- . 
ment, and he’s got a punch, but you 
can stand punishment and you’ve got 
everything! Suppose that holler your 
manager’s been making about not know- 


ing what has become of you is all guff. 


You’re just knocking around and tak- 
ing a rest before you get Gibson, eh? 
That’s it—what?” 

“Nothing like it,’ returned Babson 
quietly. “I’m done. I’ve quit the 
game.” 
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“Quit!” Spencer exclaimed, in hor- 
ror. “You can’t quit! You don’t look 
like a quitter.” 

“Td never have been a beginner if 
hard luck hadn’t driven me to it. Box- 
ing is the only thing I learned thor- 
oughly while I was at college, but ! 
didn’t learn it with the remotest idea 
of ever becoming a prize fighter, a pug. 
Hardly! However, lack of other quali- 
fications made me fail at everything else 
I attempted. I fought the first time for 
ten dollars because I simply had to have 
the ten. It proved to be the easiest ten 
Pd ever made. Tex Clafton saw me 
win that ten, and he came to me with 
a proposition. I signed up with him. 
He’s managed me for two years, and 
we've both made money. But he knew 
I never intended to stick at the game. 

“I didn’t deceive Clafton,” he went 
on, “but I did deceive the public, for 
my name’s Babson, not Doyle. But 
even under a fictitious name I have no 
desire to become a champion. To avoid 
that I had either to meet Maguire again 
and be whipped by him or quit. I quit. 
I’ve avoided all the friends I had be- 
fore I took up fighting; I didn’t per- 
mit myself to make any while I was 
at that. So they called me Mysterious 
Jack. My former friends weren’t proud 
enough of me to brag about their 
friendship, those who happened to find 
out what I’d done. Therefore I have 
something to be thankful for.” 

“But as a champ you might pull 
down more coin in one fight than you 
made in the two years you were at it.” 

“I should worry!” said Babson. “I’m 
going in. I want to see my room and 
wash up.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF INTEREST TO THE GUEST. 


AVING sorted the mail, Bundy was 
sitting on the front steps, smoking 

a black corncob and-talking with Spen- 
cer, when Babson came down from his 
room. The proprietor of the place 
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looked his new guest over with great 
interest, which seemed to indicate that 
Spencer had been telling him some- 
thing. 

“PIL bring out another chair for ye, 
mister,” he said, rising hastily. “It'll 
be near an hour before dinner is ready. 
That is, unless you’re in a hurry. If 
you be j: 

“Not at all,” Babson assured him. 
“And I prefer to sit on the steps. Gro-. 
ton appears to be a rather peaceful 
place; not much going on.” 

“Not at this season of the year,” 
agreed Bundy, lowering himself back to 
the top step beside the new arrival. 
“You see, it’s sort of between hay and 
grass now. In the spring and fall it’s 
dif’rent. In the spring the fishin’ sports 
come in and the choppers go out; in 
the fall we get the huntin’ sports and 
the choppers goin’ in. There’s quite a 
lot stirrin’ round here them times, 
though I don’t imagine it’s quite as 
lively as New York, where you come 
from.” He finished with a slow grin, 
and gave a pull at his gurgling pipe. 

“Tt’s a good place to rest,” said Spen- 
cer. “Anyhow, it was before that gang 
over in the green house got a supply 
of fire water. They kept me awake, 
whooping it up, all last night, but they’re 
quiet enough to-day. Sleeping it off, 
I suppose.” 

“That’s Jo Lubec’s place,” explained 
Bundy. “Jo’s been arrested twice for 
sellin’ booze, and the officers come after 
him ag’in this spring, but he got out a . 
couple of jumps ahead of them. Been 
back ’most three weeks now, and layin’ 
low. Jos a bad aig. Carries a knife 
and is quick to use it in a fight. He’s 
sore on me now; thinks I informed on 
him. I don’t sell no liquor here, and 
I’m a peaceful man; but I know enough 
not to make no talk about Lubec. I 
hope him and his crowd don’t take a 
notion to clean out my place.” There 
was more than mild anxiety in“the way 
he uttered those final words. 
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“Where they all came from so sud- 
denly and where they’re stowed away 
in that little shack is what gets me,” 
said Spencer. “There must be a dozen 
of them.” 

“That crew can smell booze ten miles 
away,” averred Bundy. “Link Snell 
fetched in a supply when he come back 
yisterday, and they gathered like flies 
round a molasses barrel.” 

“Link Snell?” queried Babson. “Who 
isthe n: 

“He’s a good person to keep away 
from when he goes on a toot,” answered 
Bundy. “He owns some sportin’ camps 
over on Beaver Pond, but he hangs 
round here a good deal ’tween seasons, 
specially sence he got smit on old man 
Burke’s girl. There’s some girl! A 
peach! She come back, too, day before 
yisterday. Buckboarded it all the way 
from Spruce Junction, along with her 
aunt.” < 

If either the speaker or Spencer had 
been looking at Babson then, they 
- would have seen a gleam of triumph 
flash into his eyes. 

“She’s li’ble to ride down here for 
mail this afternoon,’ Bundy went on. 
“When she’s home she almost alwus 
comes down on mail days. There ain’t 
no city girls got nothin’ on her. But 
then she’s been away to school a good 
deal and mixed a lot with classy folks. 
Her old man’s bound she shall be a 
real lady, I guess.” 

“You interest me,” 
lightly. 

“She'll interest ye when you see her. 
That’s what ails Link; he got too in- 
terested. Hed oughter known he 
didn’t have a chance with the likes of 
her. I cal’late it was him botherin’ her 
so much that drove her away after-she 
come home from school this spring. 
He must ’a’ knowed she was back ag’in, 
for he showed up here just a day be- 
hind her. If he wakes up from his 
spree of last night, he’ll be watchin’ 
for her to come for the mail later on.” 


said Babson 
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“I got a chance to give her the once 
over,” remarked Spencer. ‘“Bundy’s 
got her right; she’s a peach.” 

“My interest grows by leaps and 
bounds,” Babson admitted. “What 
about her father? What does he do 
up here in this country?” 

“He’s a queer old rooster,” said 
Bundy. “Sort of a hermit, in a way. 
Nobody knows much about him, though 
a man did come here last year that 
seemed to know him. Burke had a con- 
flab with the man, and after that the 
man wouldn’t say much of anything 
about him. Burke come in five year 
ago, nobody knows where from. He 
bought the old horse farm of the Har- 
mon & Whiting Lumber Company, 
over on Mitchell Mountain. There was 
a good set of buildin’s, but the company 
warn’t usin’ the farm no more, and 
Burke must ’a’ got it dirt cheap.” 

“How far is it to Burke’s farm?” 

“About three mile.” 

“Tt doesn’t appear to me that farm- 
ing in such a place can offer many in- 
ducements to an outsider. I don’t see 
how it can be made very profitable.” 

“Now, that’s one of the odd things;. 
I don’t cal’late Burke cares whether it’s 
profitable or not. He don’t try to ship 
nothing out, and what he sells he sells 
to them that’s willin’ to come after it. 
He had a heap of furniture and things 
hauled in, includin’ a piano, and he’s 
fixed the buildings up fine and painted 
them. He just seems to want to live 
there comfortable by himself. It must 
be lonesome when the girl’s away, for- 
her mother’s dead. Burke’s sister is 
his housekeeper. Once, when Link 
Snell was..drinkin’, he pretended that 
he knew somethin’ about Burke, but 
I guess it was John Barleycorn talkin’. 
If Link does know anything of that 
sort, he’s the only one round here.” 

That was all Babson could learn of 
particular interest to him, although he 
continued to talk with Bundy and Spen- 
cer until Bundy’s lazy-looking son 
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loafed out to the door and informed 
them that dinner was ready. They 
went in through the general store and 
post office to the dining room at the 
rear, where they sat down at an oil- 
cloth-covered table and ate something 
the proprietor called veal, although it 
tasted very much like venison to Bab- 
son. Having done the cooking, Mrs. 
Bundy waited on the table. 

Babson’s appetite was excellent, and 
he was not at all finical, therefore he 
enjoyed it thoroughly. Many a time 
he had eaten worse food in worse 
places. 

Before they had finished, some one 
was heard to come into the store. 
Bundy left the table and went out, clos- 
ing the door behind him. The muffled 
sound of- men’s voices came through 
the partition. 

A few minutes later, Babson and 
Spencer followed Bundy. In the open 
front doorway a slender, wiry, dark- 
faced man stood leaning a shoulder 
against the jamb. Behind his counter, 
Bundy was replacing a half-emptied 
box of cigars in the small, fiy-specked 
show case. In front of the show case 
a big man was just applying a lighted 
match to the cigar he had bought. Bab- 
son walked into this man’s range of 
vision, and the man dropped the match. 

“Hello, Snell!” said Babson. 

“Tophet’s bells!” exclaimed Link 
Snell. “How’d you come here?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LIKE HUNGRY WOLVES. 


ABSON smiled. “Having inadver- 
tently overheard you mention a 
place by the name of Groton,” he re- 
turned, “I decided to come up here and 
look it over.” 

Snell bit through the cigar -in his 
teeth. His eyes were bloodshot. A 
wolfish sneer curled one corner of his 
mouth upward. 


“You did, hey?” he barked. “Well, 
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you came at a good time. I’m glad to 
sée ye! And I got some friends that'll 
welcome ye. Lubec, call the boys!” 

The dark man in the doorway thrust 
his fingers into his mouth and whistled 
shrilly. 

“The lid’s off the pot!” spluttered 
Bundy, in alarm. “Now there'll be a 
mess !” 

Spencer grabbed Babson’s elbow. ` 
“That’s a signal for the gang!” he ex- 
claimed nervously. “What are you 
going to do? You can’t is 

“He can’t do anything!” shouted 
Link Snell. “I’ve got him where I 
want him. I know why he came here. 
He came up here after Ruth Burke. 
What he’ll get is something he didn’t 
come after.” 

Then, perhaps with a desire to har- 
row Babson’s feelings, he betrayed his 
own evil design. “But Pll have her! 
She'll find out she can’t make a fool of 
me! I got the boys to back me up, and 
TIl have her if I have to go to old - 
Burke’s place and take her! After 
I’ve beat the head off this meddlin’ 
old——” 

Through the open door Babson 
caught a glimpse of men coming to- 
ward Bundy’s place at a run. It was 
time for action. Snell and Lubec must 
be thrown out instantly, and the door 
closed. Then, if Bundy had the cour- 
age to furnish him with a gun, he 
would try to stand the gang off. He 
made a leap for Snell. 

But Spencer, clutching his arm 
again, spoiled it. It was just enough 
to prevent Babson from reaching Link 
Snell without swerving him in his pan- 
therish spring. It yanked him a bit to 
one side as he jumped. Snell was able 
to dodge. Shouting for the men out- 
side to hurry, Jo Lubec lunged forward 
to help Snell. The others came pour- 
ing in. 

Babson was caught. They sur- 
rounded him like a pack of wolves. He - 
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met the attack with astonishing cool- 
ness, his fists cracking against their 
heads and knocking them right and 
left. Clutching hands tore his coat 
from his back. Again and again those 
hands grasped him, but could not seem 
to hold him. His woolen shirt and his 
light undershirt were torn to shreds. 
In less than a minute his body was 
practically naked to the waist. 

Bundy crouched behind his counter, 
fully believing it would mean his ruin 
if he attempted to interfere in behalf 
of his guest. Spencer did try to help 
Babson, but a heavy boot, planted in 
his stomach, sent him thudding into a 
corner. 

In the midst of those ruffians, Bab- 
son fought on alone. His bleeding fists 
smashed the snarling faces that could 
be reached. Beneath the pinky-white 
skin his splendid muscles rippled and 
played. He was battered by blows he 
did not seem to feel at all. His teeth 
were set, his nostrils dilated, his eyes 
. filled with a battle light. 

Gripping a knife, a hand struck at 
him. He leaped back a step, and the 
knife barely scored his ribs. In a flash 
he had Jo Lubec by the wrist. There 
was a snapping twist, a scream from 
Lubec, The knife quivered with its 
point in the floor. Lubec clung, ghastly 
white and roaring with pain, to a bro- 
ken arm. 

Round and round the room the battle 
raged. The barrel stove was knocked 
over, and lengths of piping, discharg- 
ing soot, came clattering down from 
wire supports upon the heads of the 
men. Sent staggering back by a blow, 
a ruffian crashed against the counter 
and upset the shattered show case and 
its contents upon the cowering Bundy. 

Time after time Babson tried to get 
at Link Snell, who was urging the 
brutes. on; but Snell managed to Keep 
out of\reach. Men who were down 
were trampled on. Hands grabbed at 
Babson’s feet, but he kicked himself 
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free and continued to keep his pins | 
beneath him. 

Then he heard a cry—a woman’s cry. 
He caught a glimpse of Ruth Burke on 
the top step outside the open door. He 
saw a rawboned man, bewhiskered, 
shaggy-haired, and grizzled, push past 
her and jump into the room. The man 
shouted: “Keep at ’em, son! Tom 
Burke is with ye!” 

“It’s time somebody was!’ panted 
Babson. 

He was beginning to feel a bit 
groggy, for it had been more than hu- 
man flesh and blood could stand up 
under indefinitely. In a few minutes 
more they would have got him. But 
now, seeing the bewhiskered Burke sail 
into the ruffians like a cyclone, deliver- 
ing smashing, sledge-hammer blows, he 
revived. 

Snell, surprised, had turned his head 
to look at the newcomer. Babson saw 
his chance. He hammered a smaller 
man aside and reached Snell. 

“One more in the same old place!” 
he cried, and struck Snell on the jaw 
with every particle of power he could 
put into the blow. Snell went down. 

At the same instant, something like 
a load of dynamite seemed to explode 
in the top of .Babson’s head. His legs 
buckled beneath him, and he sank in a 
senseless heap upon the floor. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“WHITHER THOU GOEST.” 


VEN before his eyes fluttered open 
again, Babson felt a cool, moist 
hand on his forehead and heard Ruth’s 
voice calling his name. He lifted his 
lids, looked up into her face, and forced 
a weak smile. Immediately she became 
mildly hysterical. 
“Pm all right,” Babson told her re- 
assuringly. 
He was still lying on the floor. 
Around him was the débris of Bundy’s 
wrecked store, but the ruffians were 
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gone. Sitting on the floor, Ruth was 
holding his head in her lap while she 
bathed his face and head in water from 
a tin washbasin beside her. 

Bundy, Spencer, and the bewhisk- 
ered; rawboned man who had come to 
Babson’s aid were looking on. The last 
mentioned spoke: 

“You bet you’re all right, son! If: 
one of them white-livered curs hadn’t 
sneaked up behind you and belted ye 
over the nut with a broken chair, you’d 
’a’ been on your pins at the finish.” 

“The finish!” said Babson. “What 
was the finish?” 

“Tt didn’t last long after you busted 
Link Snell’s jaw. You broke it with 
that little tap. I reckon they got him 
laid out in Jo Lubec’s joint. With him 
out of the way, I was able to finish the 
job you’d begun so well. This here 
young man tells me you're a regular 
fighter, and known by the name of 
Jack Doyle.” 

“That’s right,” admitted Babson, 
looking at Ruth. “Now you know 
what to think of me.” 

“Yes,” she whispered, a wonderful 
light in. her blue eyes. “I know what 
to think of you now.” 

He sat up, and the others helped him 
to his feet. “I wish somebody would 
give me something to cover me,” he 
said. : 

Bundy flung a blanket over his shoul- 
ders. é 


“What was that about breaking 
Snell’s jaw?” he asked. “Did I do 
that?” 


“You did, son,” affirmed the man 
who had helped him. “Don’t feel bad 
about it. I killed a man once with a 
blow. I’m Big Tom Burke. Perhaps 
you’ve heard of me.” 

Babson looked at him in astonish- 
ment. “Big Tom Burke, the old-timer, 
the champion?” he cried. 

“That’s me. I never stepped into the 
ring again after I finished Tugboat 
Kelley. I did teach boxing for a while, 
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but I gave that up and got as far away 
from the business as I could.” 

“You see,” whispered Ruth plead- 
ingly, “I told you the truth when I 
said my father was a retired professor. 
They called him professor when he 
taught boxing.” 

Babson grasped Big Tom Burke’s 
hand. “I’m proud to know you,” he 
declared. “It’s a sure thing that you 
can still wse your fists efficiently. As 
soon as I can wash up, pull myself to- 
gether, and get some clothes, Pd like 
to have a talk with you.” 

“Ruth and I rode down for the mail,” 
said Burke. “Were going right back. 
You better come with us, and make us 
a visit at my farm. That gang that 
tried to do ye is thrashed to a frazzle 
now and won’t lift a hand to bother us. 
But if ye stay here alone mebbe you'll 
have more trouble.” 

Babson looked at Ruth. She was 
silent. “Let me get cleaned up and find 
some clothes,” he said, starting away. 
“Then Tl tell you what I'll do!” 

The girl ran after him and grasped 
his arm with both her hands. “I know 
you think I deceived you,” she said, in 
a low tone. “I didn’t tell you about 
my father. It has preyed on his mind 
—killing that man, though it was an 
accident. For that reason, and for my 
sake as well, he has tried in recent 
years to get away where nobody would 
recognize him,.where nobody would 
ever know that he had been a prize 
fighter. And I thought you—you 
wouldn’t—think much of me—if you 
knew I was the daughter of a prize 
fighter.” 

“And I thought you knew I had been 
one, and rather despised me for it,” he 
returned. “We were both deceiving 
ourselves, it seems.” 

“And you'll accept father’s invita- 
tion? You'll come to the farm for a 
visit? I want you to.” 

“Whither thou goest,” said Babson, 
“depend upon it, I’ll follow.” 


On the Wings 5 a | oke- 


HEN the students of Litchfield 
4 College heard the news they 
gave their verdict: “Why, 
it’s the biggest joke of the 
season—if there’s an atom of 
truth in the rumor.” The direct result 


of its circulation was the appearance of 


a group of “Beef” Barron’s closest 
friends in the big athlete’s room. 

Struggling to suppress a peal of mer- 
riment, Steve Nelson opened: “How 
about this stuff, Beef—your going in 
for the dashes? A misstatement, eh?” 
Determined to derive the greatest pos- 
sible amusement from the situation, he 
continued: “As a football player, Beef, 
you’re the best half back that ever mas- 
ticated the mud on Litchfield’s grid- 
iron. But I rather doubt whether you’d 
ever get a chance with speed kings like 
Powell and Briswell piloting their leg 
power down the paths. However, you 
could heave the shot 

“And ruin my arm for pitching!” 
Beef vetoed with a solemnity that sug- 
gested the possibility of truth underly- 
ing the wild report. 
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Steve’s accomplices joined in the guf- 
faw of mirth that followed. “You're 
the only chap in college with implicit 
faith in your pitch ” He broke off 
abruptly. Turning a cold shower on 
another’s aspirations as a means of 
showing how futile of attainment he 
deemed them was a violation of Nel- 
son’s code. “Er—I’m not meaning to 
discourage you, old man,” he said, mak- 
ing an attempt to pass off the situa- 
tion humorously. “Sprinters are gen- 
erally constructed on the lines of least 
resistance, and it’s plain to anybody 
with a-vision of two rods, Beef, that 
you belong in the heavyweight division. 
And who’d believe us when we said 
you were our greatest back-field star 
if you joined the human skeletons ?” 

“Say, your joke, if that’s your idea 
of one, makes me all the more deter- 
mined to make good,” growled Beef. 
“So can the talk.” 

Thus it came about that news of 
Beef’s track resolve—incredible and 
far-fetched as it at first seemed— 
gained circulation. Had he signified 
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his intention to heave the shot it is 
probable that no more than the usual 
small crowd would have watched the 
generally formal practice work. As it 
was, a large crowd edged the track to 
witness his début. 

Foremost among those skeptical of 
the seriousness of Beef’s intentions was | 
Coach Yoder, who regarded the whole 
affair in the light of a farce. The 
crowd decided it was to be robbed of its 
fun when the perambulations of a 
husky figure—which seemed twice as 
large in scant track togs as in moleskins 
—and a full-lunged shout of “Mercury- 
Adonis consolidated—gangway,” adver- 
tised the aspirant’s approach. 

“Well, coach, you see I’m all here,” 
the newcomer greeted affably. “What’s 
the first trick in a sprinter’s bag?” 

For a moment Yoder's facile utter- 
ance failed him. Having exercised 
every art in his repertoire of dissuasion 
in vain effort to divert Beef from run- 
ning, even to the frank statement that 
he courted certain failure thereby, he 
had played the strongest card in his 
hand. If brutal frankness could not 
smother his misdirected track ambi- 
tions, why expect logic to prevail? Was 
the same stubborn sense of loyalty that 
had bade the easy-going Barron support 
the football team directing him to make 
himself ludicrous on the cinder path? 

Yoder’s sense of humor rescued him 
from the speechlessness incident to 
Beef’s open disregard for his counsel. 
“Why,” he said, “I usually ` have 
sprinters run a slow, six-minute mile 
the first couple of days out as a limber- 
ing-up process. Harley’s going four 
laps. , You can let him pace you. Hurry 
up, fall in!” = 

The physical contrast between the 
combatants moved the crowd to spasms 
of laughter. The miler, abnormally 
long-legged, and springy as-the most 
pliable rubber, ran with an ease that 
made the task look easy. 
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The first quarter mile brought a flush 
to Beef’s face; the second laved his 
brow with a light sweat. Onlookers 
dismissed predictions as to when he 
would drop out as he embarked labori- 
ously upon his third lap. 

“He’s going to stick it out and pass 
poor Harley at the tape,” yelled the 
wit who had noted Beef’s semblance to 
an Olympian consolidation; Harley be- 
ing at that moment a half lap in the 
lead. 

And as he did conclude the mile, puff- 
ing like a steam tractor, his glance at 
Coach Yoder contained a challenge, to 
which that worthy bowed, struck by the 
realization that any further effort to 
divert Beef’s track ambitions would be 
as effective as bidding a famished horse 
disdain a bag of oats. 

A week’s training dissolved into the 
past before any noticeable shrinkage oc- 
curred in Beef’s anatomy or in the 
crowd that daily thronged the field to 
jeer at him. Yoder, admiring his 
plucky desire to serve his college in a 
new capacity, despite the joshing send- 
off accorded him, withdrew his opposi- 
tion. As for Barron, he attacked his 
new work as he never had attacked a 
task before. 

Jeers turns to wonder as his rapid 
advance in form and speed became ap- 
parent. But still his name was with- 
held from the list of entrants in the 
early dual meets. 

“It’s this way,” explained Yoder. 
“Were allowed two runners in each 
event. Naturally we want the two fast- 
est represented. Weve been slow 
rounding into form, and need the 
strongest possible combination avail- 
able. Dividing your attention between 
pitching for the scrubs and track work 
hasn’t benefited your running any. I’m 
really surprised at the form you’ve 
shown, but A 

It was the “but”-that caused disap- 
pointment to grip the sanguine giant for 
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the first time. “He thinks I’m a piker,” 
he told himself. “Fhinks I can’t win a 
point in the State Meet and am not 
worth bothering with.” The thought 
brought a determined look into his face, 
but failed to eradicate his brooding air 
entirely. 


Il. 


FROM the start of the State Meet 

tense worry clouded the faces of 
the men who directed the destinies of 
Litchfield; signs which, despite all at- 
tempts at concealment, persisted in 
communicating. themselves to the stu- 
dent body. All they knew was that 
Briswell, the team’s most consistent 
point winner and greatest star, together 
with Powell, his closest rival and cap- 
tain of the squad, had not competed in 
the hundred-yard dash». But that was 
ample provocation for the entertain- 
ment of grave fears and mild conster- 
nation. 

That Briswell and Powell had taken 
an earlier train than that which the 
team went by in order to stop over with 
a relative of Briswell’s at a town along 
the route was the basis of the story that 
went the rounds; but whether it was 
based on sound foundation or shallow 
rumor could not be ascertained. Bar- 
ron sought Galbraith, track manager, 
for details. 

“Tt’s true, all right,’ he admitted. 
“The town’s ninety miles away. It 
might as well be in Siberia. If. they 
don’t show up it means our finish, and 
we'll be scorched on both sides,” he 
prophesied glumly. 

“Maybe they’ll make a later train,” 
put in Coach Yoder, slow to despond. 
“I’m to blame for letting them out of 
my sight. Fortunately the two-twenty 
is the last event on the program, and 
maybe——” 

“There’s not a ghost of a show; not 
a doubt as to how we'll come out,” cut 
in Galbraith despairingly. 
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Assistant Manager Watson, bearing 
a telegram, interrupted the contest of 
gloom and hopefulness at this stage. 
His dismal mien was not a hopeful 
omen, and it happened he had good rea- 
son for drawing a long face. The mes- 
sage told the story succinctly: 


T. GavpraitH, State Field. 
Runaway freight off track. 
arrive in time for meet. 


Impossible 
BRISWELL. 


It meant only one thing: Coldale 
would add another scalp to her already 
ovetheavy belt; it also meant that Litch- 
field’s confident forecasts of victory 
this year would necessitate her swallow- 
ing some very unsavory pastry in the 
form of humble pie. 

“Coldale’s sure of two places in the 
two-twenty, possibly a clean sweep.” 
The coach unburdened his now despair- 
ing thoughts to the surrounding atmos- 
phere. 

“Not a clean sweep,” said a husky 
voice that made Yoder turn. Becf’s 
usually beaming face was serious; to 
have met the present situation with 
banter would have bordered upon the 
irreverent. “I’ve kept in training, sir,” 
the big fellow went on in pleading ear- 
nestness. “You haven’t timed me 
lately. Uve*picked up speed. I’m sure 
I can win a place.” 

“Place! What good’s that?” snapped 
Yoder. “Weve got to win. Under- 
stand that! The’ meet will be close. 
The last event, the two-twenty, will de- 
cide it, I think. We'll win the mile, 
the hurdles, the high jump,” he spoke 
with the solemn conviction of one who 
had given his team’s chances careful 
analysis. Then his voice assumed a 
tone of regret: “Well, you deserve a 
chance, anyhow, especially as it can do 
no harm. You’ve worked hard. Say, 
Galbraith,” he turned to the depressed 
manager, “send notification to the rules 
committee, if you can reach them, that 
we wish to make a substitution—two 
substitutions, make it, will you?’ 
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HE coach’s predictions were real- 
ized with uncanny accuracy. Col- 
dale and Litchfield seesawed for point 
advantage, keeping their respective ad- 
herents keyed up to fever pitch. It 
might have been a struggle between 
these two ancient foes so far as other 
colleges were concerned. Only a few. 
scattered points feil to the credit of 
other institutions. 
Just before the first call for the two- 
twenty a self-important youth sporting 


Coldale’ colors approached Yoder. 
“Say,” he opened familiarly, “I’m 
Hirsh, Coldale track manager. Why 


didn’t Briswell and Powell compete? 
Saving them for the two-twenty, eh ?” 

He propounded the query with a 
clever calculation that made Yoder eye 
his pert figure disapprovingly. He had 
never liked Hirsh; there was something 
furtively objectionable about him. 

“Why are we honored with your in- 
terest in our affairs, Mr. Hirsh?” 
Yoder asked. “The withdrawal of our 
men has certainly helped you, else we'd 
have this meet sewed up by now.” 

Hirsh’s lips curled; he gave forth de- 
‘risive response. “I just wanted you to 
get a square deal, and see what you 
had up your sleeve. I see plainly. 
Didn’t want to see your incompetents 
snowed under. Weve each got thirty- 
six points. Coldale will sweep the two- 
twenty and make it forty-four—with- 
out Powell and Briswell,” he added ex- 
ultantly. 

Within Beef, a spectator to this side 
play, welled an overpowering anger to- 
ward this youthful cynic for his insult- 
ing demeanor toward a man of twice 
his years. 
to demand his attention, 

The stands grew silent as the two- 
twenty was announced. One heat, 
composed of six runners, made up the 
event. In a despairing effort to make 
a showing, Yoder had entered Jed Mor- 


However, other events arose ` 
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rison, despite his exhaustion after suc- 
cessful competition in hurdles and high 
jump. Yoder encouraged Morrison, 
but gave no similar exhortation to Bar- 
ron, probably deeming him beneath 
consideration as a prospective point 
winner. Yet a sweeping cheer from the 
Litchfield section, followed by the call- 
ing of his name, told the football star 
he was not forgotten. ` 

At the pistol’s bark six runners sped 
off the mark to a perfect start. For 
fifty yards they kept well abreast. In 
the next fifty Morrison fell back; he 
seemed to feel the despair of hopeless 
effort. Next came Beef, closely = 
ing two entrants from obscure colleges. 

The ex-football star was keeping up 
with the field in a manner that aston- 
ished spectators, who had anticipated 
that his showing would be something 
of a joke. He could not gain on his 
Coldale rivals, however, and Litch- 
field’s hopes sank. Conceding the meet 
to Coldale in advance, they relapsed 
into depression, their hope growing . 
fainter as the race advanced. 

But Beef had not relinquished all 
hope yet. He knew one thing to be in 
his favor: the Coldale runners had done 
a lot of running to-day. In pursuance 
of a previously conceived plan, he re- 
laxed his pace and allowed the closely 
matched Coldale pair to gain another 
yard. Then came the final stretch— 
the crucial test. He deemed it good 
policy to let the Coldale runners keep 
their confidence of uncontested vic- 
tory. 

Suddenly Beef put every ounce of 
conserved strength into a supreme final 
spurt. Somehow the crowd sensed the 
courage of his attempt. A great shout 
swelled from many throats. It seemed 
to give Beef an added impetus, a su- 
perhuman effort of which he had not 
thought himself capable. 

The Coldale runners looked startled. 
One half turned his head, and, as he 
committed this blunder, Beef shot past 
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him. Ten yards to go and only Win- 
ton ahead of him» 

It was not a dead heat. 
were agreed on that point. But to the 
yelling crowd no perceptible edge 
seemed possessed by either runner. The 
margin was not wide—not over six 
inches. But that was sufficient to give 
Litchfield the meet and the supporters 
of her colors occasion to cast off their 
dignity and indulge in vociferous cele- 
bration. 


The judges 


IV. 


HEN Beef received private con- 
gratulations from his cronies that 
. evening, Steve Nelson threw surprise 
into the gathering by asking: “You say 
the failure of Powell and Briswell to 
put in an appearance gave you the 
chance to make a‘hero of yourself?” 

“Yes, gave me a chance to run.” 
Beef modestly edited the statement. 
“They were held up by a derailed train 
at Hanford, after obtaining the coach’s 
` permission to stop off there. I saw the 
telegram Galbraith received.” 

“Beef,” said Nelson, “I don’t want 
to dispute an honest fellow’s solemn 
judgment, but that’s all rot. There’s 
something more to it than that. I saw 
Powell and Briswell, as plainly as I see 
you now, seated together in the Coldale 
stands. They acted as if they didn’t 
feel particularly anxious to be recog- 
nized by the crowd. There can be no 


doubt. I’m sure it was they.” 
“But, Steve, it’s impossible that 
they ue 


In the surprise of this mysterious 
development and what lay behind it, the 
entrance of a man through the open 
door, after pausing to catch these last 
words, escaped notice until the new- 
comer interrupted their talk. “I over- 
heard your words, and Nelson is right, 
fellows.” The speaker was . Coach 
Yoder, and his words fell like a thun- 
derbolt. “Powell and Briswell were 
not delayed, and we were aware of it 
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all the time. It was a frame-up pure 
and simple, and it worked out just as 
planned, if results are to be consid- 
ered.” ` 

Surprise having captivated his lis- 
teners beyond the power of utterance, 
the coach continued: “We got confir- 
mation, a day before the meet, of Pow- 
ell’s and Briswell’s disqualification for 
running under athletic club colors dur- 
ing Easter holidays. It was the work 
of Coldale, always seeking a chance to 
take advantage of technical loopholes. 
Our failure to inform you of this be- 
forehand was the result of a secret 
council. Never having garnered a point 
in a track meet, we figured you might 
fret over the responsibility, with the re- 
sult that you would be unable to do 
yourself justice. However, we figured, 
if the necessity of winning for the col- 
lege were suddenly put up to you, you'd 
come through, as you always did in 
football; remembering, of course, that 
Coldale’s sprinters had done enough 
running in previous competition to lose 
their fine edge. If they’d had a chance 
to gauge your caliber in the hundred, 
they might have taken special pains to 
beat you in the two-twenty and thus 
carried off the meet. 

“Therefore,” the coach summed up, 
“T cautioned Powell and Briswell to. 
make themselves invisible. We fixed 
up that story of the derailment and the 
telegram and all that, arranging to 
spring it at the right moment; and we 
plotted to have you overhear our lam- 
entations.” : 

Instead of growing angry at this 
confession of the deception practiced 
upon him, Beef looked gratified. “I 
thought there was something queer 
about it all. If Pd known I had to 
win—if you’d given me as much as a 
word of encouragement—or if I hadn’t 
been pretty sore over the idea of the 
unfair deal I thought I’d received, Pd 
never have won. I had only one race 
in me at that speed.” 
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CHAPTER I: 
ONE-CYLINDER VIEWS. 
ASECONDHAND motor cars, 
® like secondhand books, are 
wonderfully sociable; they 


love to huddle together in 
old age. There is a colony 
of them, and that colony is known to 
all motorists as the Row. Romance in 
secondhand motor cars? There is lit- 
tle else, but it is the men who handle 
them that this chronicle concerns. And 
in all the Row there was no more 
striking personality than Silas Pickle- 
berry. That was not his name, but 
it will serve. In the Row he was 
known as “Old Plug,” while his son, 
who was in partnership with him, was 
never spoken of by any other term than 
“Mr. Jobn.” 

John’s modern ideas came near to 
breaking the old man’s heart. “All that 
you have I gave you,” he said one day. 

“I don’t want to quarrel with you, 
father,’ John replied. 

“PII see that you don’t. When I 
quarrel it’s with a man; boys ought 
to be spanked.” 

“There’s no reason why we should 
split,” remarked John. 
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“Every reason in the world, since 
you've got it into your head that you 
know more about the business than 
your father. You! I was handling 
one-cylinder cars and making a pile 
years before you poked your nose into 
the world. I should have sent you to 
a fool- college, then shoved you into 
a cycle shop to learn your trade.” 

“You'd have stopped at one-cylin- 
ders, if I hadn’t pushed you on,” John 
said quietly. 

“Stopped at ’em! Dodgast it! If 
you had your way, you'd have the walls 
of a garage draped with silk; you’d 
fit your men out with blue-and-yaller 
uniforms; you’d stock your shop with 
purple-upholstered, saloon-bodied, par- 
lor fandangles, and—and be in the 
bankrupty court within a month.” 

“As an engineer: Re 

“Dodgast it again! You’ve no right 
to be an engineer in the secondhand 
trade. Engineers waste their time tak- 
ing down the engine of a seven-year- 
old car to cure it of a-‘knock’ in the 
cylinders.” 

“While you——” 

“Sell it and let the other man do 
the mending.” The red waistcoat 
bulged out; two thumbs were poked 
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under armpits. There was a twinkle 
in the old man’s eyes as he said mus- 
ingly: “John, you’re a clever lad; 
come, now, what’s a knock?” 

John took him seriously. “Some- 
thing you'll find in every car that you 
handle,” he said; “a cylinder choked 
with carbon, so that there’s neither pull 
nor punch in your engine when you’re 
trying to climb a hill.” 

“He, he!” laughed the old man. “But 
you’ve got a lot to learn, John. A 
knock in an engine is a noise that the 
seller never hears when he’s giving a 
trial run, and won't believe in when 
the buyer comes back the next day to 
whine.” 

“Exactly. That’s one of the reasons 
why you and I have to part company. 
Honesty is much more attractive to me 
than mere profit.” 

Old Plug almost died of suffocation 
in that minute. His round, clean- 
shaven face became as red as the vest 
he was never without; his big, protrud- 
ing eyes were all pupil with no iris. 
“Honesty!” he gasped. “Go into the 
Row and ask any of the boys what 
they think of Old Plug. They’ve 
known me for fifteen’ years. They 
know me to be a this year’s model all 
the time—an eight-cylinder, up-to-date, 
model, electric light, and self-starter. 
They know me £ 

“Maybe they know you better than 
you know yourself, dad,” said John 
quietly. 

That was the end of the partnership. 
Old Plug’s helpmeet, Hannah, fought 
hard for her son, and, in consequence, 
seriously jeopardized the love the old 
man bore her. In vain she pleaded that 
youth must have its turn—that John 
must learn by experience, that he had 
been brought up in an atmosphere very 
different from that in which his father 
had moved as a young man. 

The old man would not relent. John 
was a snob; he had been coddled and 
pampered ; he was ashamed of his par- 
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entage, ashamed of the old red waist- 
coat that for years and years had been 
moreeffective than any signboard; he 
was ashamed of the secondhand car 
business—he wanted to handle new 
goods. Probably there was a woman 
at the back of it all. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN GOOD CONDITION. 


OHN took a shop on the other side 

of the Row, and spent his savings 

in office fittings that were smarter than 

any others in the business. He took 

over the agency of a new car, putting 

down a deposit of about a thousand 
dollars. 

In the beginning he could not afford 
to step right out of the secondhand 
trade, and although he hung out a sign- 
board that made it clear to the men 
in the Row that his business had no 
connection with that of Mr. Silas Pic- 
kleberry, it was understood between 
them that they would not allow per- 
sonal animosity to interfere with busi- 
ness; that if John could put through a 
deal for his father, he would do so, and 
if the old man had anything to recom- 
mend which might show John a small 
profit, he would not hesitate to do so. 
Old Plug’s vanity had been seriously 
wounded by what he called the ingrati- 
tude of the serpent’s tooth, and dur- 
ing the first week of the new arrange- 
ment he spent so much time in 
warning his friends against the thank- ' 
lessness of children that at least half a 
dozen good deals went begging. 

Those who tried to mollify him by 
enumerating the good points in Mr. 
John came in for violent vituperation ; 
those who sought to ingratiate them- 
selves with Old Ping by contemning 
John for his lack of filial piety were 
told to clear out of the shop before 
they had their heads knocked off with 
a monkey wrench. 

There was an hour, on the seventh 
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or eighth day, when a single word 
might have led to the reuniting of 
father and son. Three times Old Plug 
reached the middle of the street on his 
way to his son’s office; three times did 
the red ‘waistcoat reverse and return. 
On the ninth day there was a business 
tragedy that ieft the old man ee 
ing with anger. 

At ten o'clock in the morning a pri- 
vate owner drove up in a three-year- 
old four-passenger car which Old Plug 
could see from his office at the far end 
of the display room. “I’m pressed for 
ready money,” said the stranger, pre- 
senting his card to Old Plug. “I have 
a four-passenger Hummer at the door 
—late 1914 model, good condition. I 
gave eighteen hundred and seventy-five 
for it. Does it interest you?” 

“Three hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars,” said the old man, without look- 
ing up, but glancing at the card on his 
desk. 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed the stranger. 

.“I know it is,” said Old Plug, “but 
it’s my business to buy rubbish and try 
to sell it at a profit.” 

“PII try somebody else,” said the 
stranger. “Thank you for your cour- 
tesy.” 

“What year did you say it was?” 

“Late 1914.” 

“He, he!” laughed Old Plug, reach- 
ing for his pipe. “It was a sad model 
that year. What did I say—three sev- 
enty-five? Dodgast it! I’ve written 
the check out, too. Well, there you are; 
take it or leave it.” 

“But you haven’t seen the car yet,” 
said the stranger. 

“No,” said Old Plug; “I’m not feel- 
ing well this morning, and a shock of 
that sort would do me no good. I know 
I’m a fool, but PII take a chance.” 

The ‘stranger looked at the check, 
and he could not resist it. He gave a 
receipt, wished Old Plug good morn- 
ing, and went through the room to the 
street. Twice he walked around the 
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old car, glanced back at the display 
room as if he rete the deal, then 
hurried away. 

Old Plug gave him ten minutes, then 
picked up the telephone and got into 
communication with a dealer at the 
other end of the Row. “That you, 
Skidden’” he asked. “This is Si 
Pickleberry. Does an early 1915 Hum- 
mer interest you? In perfect running 
condition, engines just been overhauled, 
paint as good as new. One of the most 
flexible things I’ve ever had through 
my hands. Price six hundred and sev- 
enty-five, and I wouldn’t part with it 
if I wasn’t full up with stock. You 


do like it? Right! Then send along 
your check and your man. It’s at the 
door now.” 


The car was driven away half an 
hour later, and as Old Plug indorsed 
the check and handed it to his stenog- 
rapher to take to the bank he had an- 
other try at the pipe that always needed 
lighting, and his eyes twinkled merrily 
as he said: “Ah, John! You may be 
a good engineer, but you don’t know 
a lot about cars.” 

The old man put through three or 
four deals that morning, and after 
lunch he had a private inquiry for a 
good two-seated car, price no partic- 
ular object. He liked the look of this 
man, who was gentlemanly and obvi- 
ously an amateur. 

Old Plug regarded him intently a 
while; then he said: “What do you 
mean by price being no object? Would 
you go to one thousand for a good 
secondhand four-passenger?” 

“Have you got such a thing?” the 
stranger asked. 

“Not in my pocket,” said Old Plug, 
“but if you’re ready to put down your 
check, you shall have your car, and 
you can drive it away.” 

The stranger paid a deposit of 
twenty-five dollars and went downtown, 
promising to return at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Old Plug called up 
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every dealer of his acquaintance to in- 
quire if they had a four-passenger car 
for sale, and, finding that they had not, 
he stamped on his personal pride and 
appealed to John. The voice that came 
over the wire betrayed delight, if not 
a note of victory. He would do his 
best; he fancied that he knew where he 
could get one. : 

“Will you leave it to me?” he asked. 

“Yes, my boy,” said Old Plug doubt- 
fully. “Only don’t go too high, be- 
cause I don’t think this gentleman will 
pay more than a thousand.” 

Within an hour John called up to 
say that he had bought the very car 
that his father was looking for, and 
paid eight hundred and seventy-five 
dollars for it, and as an engineer he 
was satisfied that it was cheap at the 
price. “You ought to make a hundred 
and twenty-five on this,” he said. 

“All right,’ said Old Plug. “Tl 
split it with you. When’s it coming? 
My man will be here in half an hour.” 

“Tt will be at your door within the 
next ten minutes,” said John. 

In ten minutes it came. It was the 
late 1914 Hummer. 


CHAPTER III. 
“WITH PURPLE CURTAINS. 


WHEN Old Plug realized how he 
had been done he called Heaven 
to witness that his son was the hardest- 
hearted son that had ever broken a par- 
ent’s faith. But he kept back the full 
torrent of wrath until he had a chance 
of seeing if he could square things by 
getting a thousand from the stranger 
for the car. As the stranger did not 
return, and as his check for twenty- 
five dollars was marked “No funds” 
by the bank and returned, Old Plug 
was driven to the conclusion that he 
had been made the victim of his son’s 
spite. 
He telephoned to him. 
me a flivver, but you'll rue it. 


“You sold 
Pm go- 
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ing to keep this Hummer in my garage 
at home, so that every time your 
mother and I look at it we shall re- 
member all weve done for you, and 
all you’ve done for us!” 

John, however, was innocent. When 
he heard the true story of the Hummer 
that returned he was ready to borrow 
money in order to liquidate the debt, 
but Old Plug would not hear of it. 
For many weeks it was dangerous to 
mention Mr. John in the office of the 
old man. 

Meanwhile Mr. John took over the 
agency of the Juggernaut car. He had 
spent so much money on office embel- 
lishment that he had little left with 
which to advertise, and since he had 
to buy a car from the firm in order to 
use it as a demonstration car, he was 
pretty short-pursed within a month. 

But he liked the car. He believed it 
to be a thoroughly good-selling propo- 
sition, if only the public could be per- 
suaded to that end. Old Plug did not 
go near him, but ‘he learned a lot from 
the mother, who had paid many a sur- 
reptitious visit to her son to find out 
if he were in need of anything. 

There came a night when she told 
Old Plug the truth concerning the Jug- 
gernaut car. “Si,” she said, “it would 
break your heart to see the boy’s face. 
And he’s put all his money into this 
thing. He hasn’t got a single order 
yet.” 

“What’s the basis he’s working on?” 
asked the old man. 

“Twenty-five per cent on each car 
that he sells,” she said. 

“And the price of this—this fancy- 
named thing?” 

“Seventeen hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

“Dodgast it!” exclaimed the old man. 
“T never gave that for a car in my life. 
Does he think it’s as easy to sell new 
cars as it is to sell nuts in the zoo?” 

“He has a brave face, Si.” 
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“Tt’s about all he has got,” said the 
old man. 

“And he tells me that the landlord’s 
pressing for the rent of the premises.” 

“Tf he knew as much as I do,” said 
Old Plug, “he’d slip the sheriff in.” 

“Si, how can you talk like*that about 
your own flesh and blood?” 

“Woman,” said the old man, point- 
ing at her with the stem of his pipe, 
“T’ve only got to take a run down the 
garden to the garage and look at the 
Hummer car to feel as bloodthirsty as 
Cain. Dodgast it, woman, they’ve been 
laughing at me in the Row ever since, 
and they’ll go on laughing for years 
after I’m dead.” 

The old woman was rubbing her lips 
with the lace edge of a black apron. 
“My heart fair bleeds for him, Si. If 
you’d heard the way he said, ‘How's 
the dad?’—oh, it would have got you! 
He wasn’t thinking of himself; he was 
only anxious to know that you were all 
right.” 
` “Ah, mebbe he’s got another Hum- 
mer on the stocks,” said Old Plug. 
“The Juggernaut firm’s pressing him, 
SI 

“But he’s paid for his demonstra- 
tion car, I suppose?” 


“Yes, partly, and he gave orders for 


two others on speculation. He knows 
that they mean to come down on him, 
and they’ll take the demonstration car 
that he’s partly paid for.” 

Old Plug intimated that his slippers 
and a hot drink interested him much 
more at that moment than the troubles 
of his son John, adding that experi- 
ence was the only medicine that would 
cure fools of their folly. “He turned 
his nose up at my trade,” said Old 
Plug. “Said it wasn’t honest. Very 
well; lets see how he’ll shuffle along 
with his new cars and the dainty office 
furniture. Lord, they tell me that it 
smells like a drug store. Would you 
believe it, woman—he has purple cur- 
tains to his windows, and he lets his 
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stenographer wear white-topped boots. 
I'll, warrant he never wears a linen 
collar more’n a day, and I do hear that 
he has his nails manicured -if he so 
much as touches the hood of a car.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HIGH-SPEED EXCITEMENT. 


HE next morning, however, the red 
waistcoat appeared in the display 
room of Mr. John. There was one 
Juggernaut car on exhibition in the 
room, and the old man was studying 
it intently when John came out of the 
office. The younger man’s face was 
grayish in the subdued light; the eyes 
were swollen and heavy of expression. 
His father heard him coming down the 
room, but he did not look up from the 
car. “What have you got here, John?” 
he asked. 

“That’s the Juggernaut, father ; listed 
at seventeen-fifty is 

“And made by- 

“The Apollo Company; only a small 
firm.” 

“So they can’t afford to do a lot of 
advertising, John?” 

“They’re wonderful cars, 
they'll advertise themselves.” 

“Yes,” said Old Plug laconically, “if 
you fit “em with a megaphone neat 
of a regular horn.” 

“They’re beautifully sprung, ii: and 
Tve never come across such uphol- 
stery.” 

“Don’t lift the hood, my boy”—as 
John reached across the wing—“you'll 
dirty your hands. Besides, I can see 
through it. I should say this was one 
of them cars that can do a journey of 
a hundred miles in a day, if carefully 
driven 2 

“My dear father 
but you’d have to come back by 
the same route in order to pick up the 
carburetor and the differential and other 
small things that you’d dropped going 
out. And all you get out of this is 


father ;, 
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twenty-five per cent, eh? Well, if you 
hurry up, you may sell one before you 
die, and so be able to pay me back what 
I dropped on the Hummer.” 

John turned away from the car and 
began to walk back to his office. “I 
didn’t know that you’d come over to 
sneer at me, father,” he said reproach- 
fully, yet not without courage. “I’ve 
had no luck with them thus far, but 
if I’d been able to advertise on my own, 
I think I might have made good.” 

“Advertise!” exclaimed the old man. 
“What do you know about advertis- 
ing?” He followed the boy to the office 
and leaned against the doorway as John 
dropped into a chair. A shade of-pity 
came over the old man’s face as he 
looked at the crumpled figure of his 
son. After all, it takes more than a 
flivver of a motor car to make a man 
forget how his son used to look when 
he was at school. “How’s your bank 
account, John?” he asked quietly. 

“I don’t know,” said John. “Pd 
- thank you to mind your own business.” 
He was sitting now with his elbows on 
the desk, his hands pressed to his 
cheeks. 

“Well, don’t give in,’ said the old 
man. “Stick it out to the last, John, 
so that when your window blinds come 
down with a rattle you’ll get some sat- 
isfaction out of knowing that you did 
your best.” 

At midday a representative of the 
Apollo Company called on Mr. Silas 
Pickleberry -to ask him if he was pre- 
pared to help his son out of a serious 
difficulty. “The firm doesn’t want to 
be hard on him,” said the representa- 
tive. “We don’t want to close his busi- 
ness, but he’s not selling anything, and 
he owes us money. If, however, we 
have your assurance 2 

Old Plug looked him steadily in the 
eyes. “Who sent you to me?” he asked. 
“Was it John?” 

“No,” said the representative, “it 
wasn't.” 
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The old man sighed with relief. “Do 
you know what I think about your car?” 
he said, hooking his thumbs under his 
armpits and studying his man. “It’s a 
well-painted rat trap.” 

“Such bodywork!” the representative 
expostulated. 

“Wonderful!” said Old Plug sneer- 
ingly. “I should say that you wouldn’t 
hear the slightest sound from the body- 
work when you were running, because 
the engine would be making such a 
row. - You’ve come to me to see if PI 
back up the mistakes of my son by 
placing my bank balance at his disposal 
—and yours? Now I'll have a deal 
with you. Come down into the display 
room.” He took him down. “See that 
Glegg? It’s a last year’s model, light- 
ing set complete. It’s a car. Pil take 
that Juggernaut across the road and 
one hundred dollars in exchange, and 
run the risk of being turned down as 
a fool by every man in the Row. That’s 


my answer to your question: Am I 
going to back up my son? Serve him 
right for getting into the mess. Serve 


you right if you lose on the deal with 
him.” 

The representative departed to com- 
municate with his principals. At five 
o’clock in the evening Spann Brothers, 
dealers at the end of the Row, called 
up Old Plug to tell him to keep his 
eyes wide open, because a woman mem- 
ber of a European royal house was in 
the Row with her private secretary, in- 
tent on inspecting cars. 

“She can have the Hummer,” said 
Old Plug to himself, and went on with 
his work. 

Five minutes passed; then Skidden, 
at the other end of the Row, called up 
to say that a princess was actually in- < 
specting the Juggernaut car. “You can 
see her from your windows if you like 
to look,” he said. 

The old man remembered that it was 
Skidden who sold the Hummer car to 
Mr. John for eight hundred and sev- 
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enty-five dollars, and he guessed that 
Skidden would be mightily pleased if 
the jealousy between father and son 
were accentuated. All the same, he did 
look across the Row, and if it must be 
confessed, he was conscious of a thrill 
of pride-as he saw his son fling open 
the main doors of the agency and pre- 
pare to start up the Juggernaut. The 
tall, handsome woman standing by with 
her secretary was speaking to John. 
Old Plug almost regretted having said 
what he had said about purple curtains 
and white-topped boots and smart office 
fittings. Then the woman stepped into 
the car, sitting by the side of the driver. 
The secretary climbed up behind. The 
car went down the avenue with a musi- 
cal throb. 

Old Plug went back to his desk and 
shut his eyes. He was sitting there 
at the end of another hour, when there 
came a pounding of feet through the 
display room. The office door was flung 
open. Skidden, bursting with excite- 
mient, almost fell over the desk. “Plug, 
they’ve got him! You were right— 
everything that you said about him was 
right. I blamed you for turning against 
your own son, and so did a lot of the 
other boys, but not now. Great Scott, 
no—not now!” 

“Got him?” Old Plug was on his 
feet; he had gripped Skidden by the 
shoulders. “What do you mean— 
‘they’ve got him?” 

“The Comtesse de Karazinia—that’s 


her name—the lady he took for a trial 


” 


run this afternoon 

“Go on—dodgast you! Go on!” 

“She’s had, him arrested.” 

“He, he! What a joke!” 

“Its no joke. She’s charged him 
with theft.” 

“He, he! Oh, Lord, Hannah! What 
a joke!” 

“Listen, Plug! I’m serious. ‘They’ve 
got him. He was hard up; hadn’t a 
red cent. Everybody knew it. He 
wanted money to settle with the Apollo 
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Company. That comes of turning his 
old father down.” 

“Skidden, Skidden! Don’t make me 
laugh; I’ve got a split lip.” 

“She says, and her secretary says, 
that she took off a diamond-studded 
bangle in order to try the steering of 
the car when they were twenty miles 
out of town. She put it on the seat, 
and it disappeared. By heavens, Plug, 
Nemesis has soon overtaken him. for 
playing the serpent to his poor old dad.” 

Old Plug’s cheeks were as red as his 
waistcoat. He was laughing inordi- 
nately. “Skidden, man, you’re the fun- 
niest beggar I’ve ever come across. 
Where did they find the bangle?” 

“They haven’t iound it. Try to be 
serious, Plug! I mean every word I 


say. They’ve got him. Hes a snob, 
a stuck-up jackanapes. He’s a thief 
—and 2 

“Yowre a liar!” 

“Plug t 

“A low-bred scoundrel! Thief your- 
self! Get out!” 


“Plug, Pm telling you the truth——” 

“Out of my office or I'll brain you! 
John a thief! My boy a thief! -You’re 
a liar! You’re all liars!” 


CHAPTER V. 
A LITTLE BOOKKEEPING. 


HREE minutes later the dealers in 
the Row saw the red waistcoat 
bobbing in and out of the traffic on its 
way to the police station, where the 
agent for the Juggernaut car was de- 
tained. John was released on bail after 
his father, Silas Pickleberry, had cast a 
most bitter aspersion on the character 
of the Countess de Karazinia. ; 
“Diamond-studded bangle!” he 
roared. “I don’t believe she had one. 
Where is she?” 

They told him that she had returned 
to her hotel, and would appear in court 
on thè following day. 

“Bet you a million she doesnt!” said 
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the old man. “She’s one of the ‘free- 
trial trippers.’ I know the breed. They 
want a spin in the country for nothing, 
and pretend to a milk-and-water agent, 
same as my boy, that they want to 
buy a car. Let me get at her! I'll 
whisper a few things in her ear. It 
won't be a car that she’ll want to buy, 
but ear plugs.” 

When he and John came out of the 
police station they had to fight their 
way through a crowd of people. There 
were cheers and groans, but there was 
something in the flash of Old Plug’s 
eye that stilled the groans almost be- 
fore they were uttered. He put his 
arm through that of John, and waiked 
proudly, defiantly, down the Row to 
John’s agency. 

The car had returned. In the pres- 
ence of a policeman the old man ripped 
away the cushions. The bangle was 
found wedged between the gasoline 
tank, under the seat and the upholstery. 
The crowd of dealers who had followed 
‘the red waistcoat to the agency raised 
a loud cheer. 

The old man handed the bangle to 
the police officer. “There you are,” he 
said. “Make a note of the fact that I 
found it in your presence. Who 
searched the car? My lad, there'll be 
a hard time for some of you. There'll 
be an action for damages for illegal 
arrest. Pll fight you, if I have to sell 
my red waistcoat! Now for her lady- 
ship !” 

He took John home with him that 
night, but on the way he assured him 
that this “disgrace” wasn’t likely to 
bring them closer together. The morn- 
ing newspapers contained a full account 
of the affair. “The Case of the Jug- 
gernaut Car” was elaborated as only a 
newspaper man knows how to elaborate 
such a story. 

Since the bangle had been found, the 
Countess de Karazinia had no alterna- 
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tive but to withdraw the charge, through 
her lawyers, and tender her regrets to 
Mr. John Pickleberry. She disappeared 
from the hotel at which she had been 
staying, her secretary informing the 
management that her regret at having 
wrongfully accused an innocent dealer 
was more than she could bear. She 
was not heard of again. 

For several days there was a steady 
stream of visitors to the Row. Every- 
body seemed anxious to buy a Jugger- 
naut car, since it had been given so 
much prominence in the newspapers. 
John telephoned across to the old man. 
“Of course,” he said, “I was very much 
obliged to you for the attitude you took 
over the Karazinia affair. I hadn’t a 
friend in the world in that hour, so I 
could set a right value on the friend- 
ship of my father. All the same, Pd 
like you to know that I was always sat- 
isfied that I’d touched a good propo- 
sition when I decided to handle Jug- 
gernaut cars! Would you believe that 
I’ve placed orders for fifty during the 
last three or four days?” 

Old Plug smiled as he replaced the 
receiver. From a pigeonhole above his 
head he took down an old ledger, and, 
turning over the pages until he reached 
the “P’s,” he wrote down: 

John Pickleberry, in account with Silas 
Pickleberry, motor engineer, dealer in new 
and secondhand cars: 

To supplying one elegant female, to 
play the part of a princess......... 
To supplying an out-of-work actor 
to be private secretary to the same.. 


To booming the Juggernaut car as it 
didn’t deserve to be boomed....... 


$10.50 


3-00 


“Which wiil square that Hummer 
deal,” he muttered to himself. 

To loan of one bangle from his mother’s 
drawer—— 

“No, I don’t see why I should drag 
the old lady into it,’ he said, and he 
put the ledger back. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELED IDEA. 


F O be in love with the most lov- 
able girl in the world; to 
have carefully handled the 
love interest as regards the 
rules of the game, tempo, 
construction, and technique, from its en- 
trance into the picture up to the shoot- 
ing of the climax, the proposal of mar- 
riage, and then be turned down, was 
the experience of Warren Harding of 
the Eagle Film Agency. 

“Wouldn’t stand for you, eh?” his 
partner asked. “Sorry to hear it, War- 
ren, Although she’s a banker’s daugh- 
ter, does society, and has her own car 
and is strictly first class, yowre no 
slouch yourself—big fellow, Olympic 
Club boxer, and all that. Gee whiz! 
You’ve been on that reel for nearly a 
year, and now this comes as a chaser 
to your act. Cheer up, old boy. -Didnt 
she care for you?” 

They were sitting in the scantily fur- 
nished agency. A superabundance of 
lithographs depicting | forthcoming 


in the 


Eagle stars were hung about; 
street window were frames full of 


photographs. Near the window a cam- 
era stood on its tripod., Around it were 
a few film boxes. 

“Yes,” Harding answered; “Ilion 
cares for me, I am sure; but she sim- 
ply will not say yes. Just keeps me 
waiting. I think she’s afraid to let her 
father in on the theme of the picture, 
and she won't stand for TP going to 
him with my proposition. I’m stumped, 
TEx 

Texas Jones, small, sharp of fea- 
tures, a broad-brimmed Stetson hat 
tilted back on his head, arose, shoved 
his hands into his trousers pockets, 
walked to the camera, then back to the 
desk at which Harding was sitting. 

“T advise you to drop the affair, 
Warren. You'll get over it in time. 
And I want to teil you something. 
While you’ve been pulling this love stuff 
your attention has been out of focus 
on the game here. Were not placing 
many Eagle productions. We're falling 
behind. We owe the telegraph, ex- 
press, and special-delivery companies. 
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They all threaten to close us out. By 
George!”—looking in the direction of 
the film boxes—“I’d better get my 
camera out of here or I'll find the 
sheriffs card on it some morning. If 
the worst comes to the worst I can go 
back turning a handle again = 
“Say, look here,” Harding snapped; 
“were being bunkoed. We don’t owe 
the Eagle people anything, do we? I 
should say not! They get theirs, plunk 
down, before we get the productions, 


and I’ve noticed that they are releasing- 


” 


fewer and asking more for them 

“And they're punk at that,’ Jones 
cut in. 

“Punk’s the word,” Harding agreed. 
“Too much slapstick. Not like their 
early productions. Those were humor- 
ous, had plot, action, and sequence. 
They sold us at reasonable prices. We 
sold the city and up-country houses at 
reasonable prices. Everybody made a 
piece of change. What do we get now? 
Fewer and more costly productions. 
-They’re all stars. They take their time. 
Too many reputations to sustain and 
fat-contract salaries to be paid. They 
soak us poor agency fellows all over 
the country; we soak the show houses; 
they stick it on the people in the shape. 
of fifteen-cent admissions as against a 
former five, and the answer is the loss 
of business all around. The people 
will not crowd the houses to look at 
punk reels at that price. The show 
houses are cutting their orders to us. 

“We'll have to do something,” Hard- 
ing went on. “This star business, big- 
salaried managers, directors, and labo- 
ratory cost that is boosting prices is 
getting my goat.” Harding picked up 
a letter from the big agency and read 
from it. “Expert direction—expen- 
sive settings—technique—twenty thou- 
sand dollars to produce a two-reel 
comedy,” he mimicked. “Bah!” 


That night, in bed, Harding pondered 


his predicament—the collapse of his 
love affair with Ilion Howard, and the 
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impending collapse of his business. 
Well, it would be tough. When the 
smash came, if it did, little Texas Jones 
could drop back on a salary and do 
camera work for some company. He 
was a genius with the camera, that lit- 
tle, dark-haired fellow. He had per- 
spective and an eye for light and shad- 
ows. Thaťs what would become of 
Jones. 

As to himself? Back to the tele- 
graph game, to the task of listening to 
a sounder clattering in a resonator and 
the drudgery of putting five words on 
a line. And then, riding into a fanci- 
ful picture in his brain, as real as if 


he were gazing through a camera, came 


a red roadster. Contrasting in color 
scheme, a golden-haired girl sat at the 
wheel. Ilion! As the roadster passed 
he saw her blue eyes look at him, saw 
a sad smile flicker over her sweet 
mouth. As silently and as gracefully 
as she had entered the picture she 
passed out of it. 

“Afraid to tell her father, or let me 
tell him,” Harding muttered. “Afraid 
I wouldn’t suit—maybe. Not in his 
class.” 

After thinking deeply for a while, 
he exclaimed: “An idea! A double- 
barreled, two-in-one idea! Gosh, it’s 
funny how hunches and ideas come at 
times. Jones will be tickled when he 
hears this one. It’ll make money for 
us; but Ill not tell Jonesy the other 
side of the idea, the twin side. Gosh, 
it’s a good one, a regular pippin!” 
Smiling, he dropped off to sleep. 


CHAPTER II. 
UP FOR THE LAST ROUND. 


N the morning, his face ruddy after a 
shave, a soft, tweed hat curled back 
from his forehead, a flower in his but- 
tonhole, all enthusiasm, Harding rushed 
into the Eagle Film Agency as Jones 
was opening the mail. 
“Hey, Tex,” Harding shouted, “I’ve 
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got an idea, a good one, a pippin, one 
we can make some money out of-——” 

“Yeh rt? 

“Sure. Ive noticed lately that the 
letters weve been getting from our 
show houses ask for good, straightaway 
comedies, something with action and 
climax.” 

“Ive got one from the Ajax Theater 
on that subject now,” said Jones. “They 
say they refuse to pay two hundred for 
an Eagle all-star production. The Ajax 
people say that they charge ten cents 
admission and that that goes, though 
they would not object to purchasing 
some good films at reasonable prices 
and——” 

“Good!” Harding exclaimed. 
for my money-making idea.” He should 
have said the half of his idea that had 
to do with money-making. “We’ll make 
two-reel comedies ourselves. We can 
do it. I’ve thought it all out.” 

Jones looked up, surprised. “Say, 
Warren, if we're on the verge of going 
bust, if we can’t produce anything to 
settle bills with, how do you figure we 
can blossom -out as producers of two- 
reelers?” he asked. 

Harding laughed. “It reminds me of 
a bout I had one exhibition night at 
the club,” he said. “When I came up 
for the last round I was practically de- 
feated—all in. I just stalled, waiting. 
A chance came. I sent in a desperate 
wallop that won for me. Our game 
here is in the same condition, Tex. It’s 
up for the last round. It’s wabbly. 
We can last a month longer, anyway. 
In that time we’ve got to put our punch 
over.” 

“Well?” 

“We'll do it,” Harding declared. “PI 
advertise for scenarios, something light, 
funny, actionable. We’ll pick out one, 
collect our cast, and get to work. We'll 
produce something. With our clientele, 
we put it out at reasonable rates. Every 
show house on our list will use it. We 
get the whole thing—won’t have to pay 
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any fancy prices to a big film agency. 
We shall be planted squarely on our 
own feet. We shall get good pay for 
good work, and, by thunder, we can do 
that!” 

“You forget, Warren,” said Jones, 
“that there are the cast, costumes, set- 
ting, and laboratory work to be paid 
for. How aboutit?” i 

“Leave the cast to me. TIl jockey it 
through at a very nominal expense. 
Our expertness in choosing an apt script 
will eliminate most of the cost. You 
and I will do as much of the work as 
we can. You're the director and cam- 
era man for the job. Pil be leading 
man. The costumes will be another 
item to keep in mind when choosing a 
script. The city here and the State is 
full of setting. The only requisite 
needed is the nerve to go out and shoot 
it. 

“The great.American public is get- 
ting tired of this painted setting stuff, 
Tex,” Harding continued. “They like 
big action and the open places, some- 
thing that leaves the boy and girl on a 
knoll overlooking a big expanse of 
country as the sun sinks below the line 
and pulls all the light out of the scene. 
That’s what I want to do—project 
something big, something that will ring 
true, that will get away from a sugges- 
tion of paint, props, or devices and film 
trickery. The laboratory work, I will 
admit, will be the chief item of our ex- 
pense.” 

Texas Jones was silent. Harding’s 
thoughts, also, wafted from the con- 
versation. That sun-kissed fade-out he 
had just mentioned pleased. him im- 
mensely. That or a like situation would 
have to figure in his picture in order to 
dovetail with the other half of the idea 
he was reserving for himself. 

“What’s the matter, Tex?” he asked, 
pulling himself away from his cherished 
fancy. “Don’t you think well of the 
scheme? Don’t want to do footage for 
me, eh?” 
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“Sure I do, Warren,” Jones replied. 
“T was just thinking about the last big 
picture I was to shoot, but didn’t; a 
year ago, on Long Island, when I put 
everything I had in the world into a 
fund to develop a feature, and Gleason, 
big, crafty, debonair, ducked out with 
the sack. I learned later that he was a 
notorious crook, Gentleman George, a 
confidence worker. All my savings 
were lost. I was lucky to have a 
camera ; to get a job and come West.” 

“Ever heard of Gleason since?” 

“That dirty crook!” Jones’ eyes con- 
tracted, flashed. He was not usually 
given to black mfoods. “Never heard of 
him again. He pulled his game just as 
the police reports said he had pulled 
them all—his manners, dress, and suave 
diplomacy, you know. Double speed at 
the climax, a quick flash and exit from 
the picture. But that’s all done with. 
Sure, Pll shoot the picture for you. 
We'll make the agency pay yet.” 

“Fine, Tex, little pal,” said Harding. 
“TIL get the ad for scenarios started to- 
day.” 

Later, returning from the newspaper 
office, Harding saw Ilion in her red 
roadster coming slowly up the street. 
He waved to her. She curved from the 
line of automobiles, came to the curb- 
ing, and stopped the engine. 

“You haven’t called for a week, War- 
ren,” she said. “Whatever is the mat- 
ter with you?” 

For a short time Harding did not 
speak. He just gazed on the embodi- 
ment of that which, to him, was all the 
word beauty implied. In her little toque, 
nestling over her abundance of blond 
hair, in her automobile veil and dress 
she seemed irresistible; a delicate, tan- 
talizing something. 

He spoke at last: “You don’t want 
me to call, Ily——” 

“There you go again with that silly 
name,” she interrupted. “Of course I 
want you to. But you have such absurd 
ideas.” 

9B TN 
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“No, you don’t,” he insisted. He 
stood close to the roadster, one foot on 
the running board, his hands on the 
wheel before her, looking into her eyes. 
“You know why I call you Ily—it does 
for a shortening of your own dear name 
and lets you know just where you stand 
with me every time I call you by it or 
write it. You know what those three 
letters mean.” 

“Warren Harding, if you don’t stop 
this nonsense, PI! drive on. The idea! 
Making love to me in a crowded street! 
Or do you think this is some sort of 
a matter-of-fact business procedure?” 
She was laughing. “Really, Warren, 
you’ve been associated with the moving 
pictures so long that the intimacy you 
assume with life has warped your finer 
sensibilities.” - 

“Ily,” he said seriously; “I don’t un- 
derstand you.” 

“Goody! Goody!” she exclaimed, 
clapping her gloved hands. “Dear old 
grandma told me quite a while ago al- 
ways to keep the menfolks guessing.” 

“I refuse to be kept on the anxious 
seat,” said Harding sternly. “I either 
win or I lose.” 2 

“Really ?” 

“I must know. You do care for me, 
Ily. You’ve told me so time and again. 
You did, now! Don’t start to fidget! 
I don’t care if it is a busy street. My 
finer sensibilities are warped, you know. 
I want you, Ily. Say yes.” : 

The girl shook her head. “Not now, 
Warren. Do be patient.” She ran the 
gas up on the quadrant, gave her foot 
a little stamp, and started the engine. 

“Let me go to your father, explain, 
and have it out with him,” he pleaded. 

“No, Warren,” she answered, mov- 
ing the roadster forward slowly. “Com- 
ing out to see me this evening? Dad’s 
going out with Mr. Brace Sheldon.” 

“No,” he snapped. “Tell your 
grandmother all the men in the world 
don’t want to get in on her guessing 
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contest. I don’t even know or care who 
Sheldon is.” 

Emitting a spiteful backfire puff 
from the exhaust, the little roadster 
jumped forward and was off. 

“All right, little girl,” muttered Hard- 
ing, gazing after the disappearing car; 
“you go back to grandma and get some. 
more ammunition. Me? Why, the 
Eagle Film Agency is calling me. Tex 
and I must go over our list and see if 
we can’t place a few of those high- 
priced two-reelers. To-morrow our 
scenarios will start to float in—then— 
I'll bet when I shoot the climax of the 
picture I have in mind all the grandmas 
in the country can’t hold you back, girlie 
—can’t keep you from guessing.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“GLOVES AND THE GIRL.” 


THE next day the scenarios started. 
The mail of the Eagle Film 
Agency was heavy. Harding, his coat 
off, his sleeves rolled up, sat before his 
desk and slit open long, bulky envelopes. 
“How’s the editor?” asked Texas 
Jones from under his broad-brimmed 
Stetson, 

“Fine, Tex,” Harding replied. “Load 
your camera. Stick close, in readiness. 
When I find a script that suits I’ll give 
a surprised yeli; then we'll mail a check 
with our compliments and get busy.” 

“T know,” Jones answered; “but 
what’s the prospects? How do the 
samples shape up?” 

“See that stack over there?’ asked 
Harding, pointing. ‘“Punko! Dis- 
torted ideas with million-dollar settings, 
extravaganzas, burning hotels, ship col- 
lisions, and those that have likely plots 
have no perspective. Oh, Pil be a beaut 
of a scenario editor, I can tell you! 
But I’ve learned one thing so far, Tex. 
We'll have to use a good synopsis and 
develop our action. 

“These birds don’t know how to put 
the stuff across,” he went on. “I tossed 
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one aside a little while ago that seemed 
fairly good, a university, foot-race tale. 
Perspective and atmosphere were good. 
Inexpensive, you know. We could 
slide over to Berkeley and do the col- 
lege stuff—campus, cinder path, and 
all, but the plot was watery; too much 
of the for-the-honor-of-the-dear-old- 
college sob in it. Something may show 
up with an equally good setting, as good 
atmosphere and more dynamite in the 
plot.” 

“Go to it, Warren,” said Jones. 
“Don’t be too blamed technical, though. 
Remember, I can slide around some 
pretty tough places with the camera. I 
can shoot almost any kind of a scene. 
And don’t pass up any good night ac- 
tions. I can film that stuff while I burn 
powdered daylight from a pan.” 

Harding resumed his reading, occa- 
sionally leaning back, cigarette in hand, 
thinking deeply. Near the camera, 
Texas Jones tinkered. 

Three days later, during which time 
he had not seen Ilion, though she had 
rung him up on the telephone several 
times, Warren Harding found himself 
in the same predicament. She would 
not give him an answer. He was sit- 
ting at his desk, still searching for a 
suitable scenario. 

“If it wasn’t for the other half of my 
big idea,” he muttered to himself, “I 
would have taken that college script 
with the understanding that we could 
throw in a thrill or two. But my idea 
calls for a situation that is just so; it 
must contain a lively and definite situa- 
tion.” 

He bent again to his task. And then, 
late in the afternoon, after reading an 
interesting, well-written script, he let- 
out his yell of surprise. - 

“Oh, Tex! Hither! Eureka!” he 
cried. “Here it is! ‘Gloves and the 
Girl? We’ll go over it together.” 

Jones came smilingly to the desk and 
sat down. 

“A very actionable 


script,” said 
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Harding. “Listen: A promoter in the 
little country town of Orwood and a 
couple of sporty farmers decide to hold 
a boxing exhibition. As a climax to 
the night’s entertainment, they decide to 
have a bout between two regular pugs. 
They get things going. Look in Frisco 
papers" for the names of pugilistic 
celebrities. They decide on two mid- 
dleweights, a Kid Smotch and J. Mc- 
Kay. They telegraph both. Address 


J. McKay, care Oasis Café. Follow 
me?” 

“T am drinking it all in,” replied 
Jones. 


“All right; then let this percolate. A 
certain Jack McRae, an entertainer, is 
employed at the Oasis. He is standing 
near a piano when a messenger boy 
comes in, hands him a telegram, takes 
his receipt, and leaves. He doesn’t no- 
tice that the telegram is addressed to a 
J. McKay. He just opens and reads it. 
It is from the promoter in Orwood, 
and reads: ‘Engagement for you here. 
Come up immediately. Expense and 
bonus on arrival.’ It tickles him. He 
thinks it was sent as a result of his 
teammate’s rustling. It had been 
agreed that his partner, Bob, was to go 
ahead to dig up a job where they could 
stage their act double. He quits the 
Oasis.” 

“Plenty of action so far,” said Jones, 
“and interesting scenery v 

“Sure,” Harding cut in. “The open- 
ing in the country town—modern rubes 
and all that will. be great. And the 
café stuff. Some color to it! The se- 
dateness of the upcountry making a 
contact with the swirl of city life will 
be a fine contrast. 

“Now, then,” Harding went on, “this 


McRae bird, the café yodler, looks Or- ` 


wood up on the railroad schedule next 
morning. Learns it is two hundred 
miles away. Will take about all his 
cash to get there. He buys a ticket and 
takes the first train out. After long 
trip, arrives at Orwood, a platform 
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station with a sign on it. The country 
promoter drives up in a flivver and 
greets him. Thinks he is J. McKay, 
fighter. The horrible mistake dawns 
on Jack McRae. He thinks about his 
predicament and insufficient funds and 
decides to play J. McKay, fighter, for 
the time. You see, it is all. open-coun- 
try stuff, easy to film. 

“The promoter drives him to the Or- 
wood Hotel where the rest of the box- 
ing committee calls on him, sizes him 
up, feels his muscles, and tells him he 
will be presented with a bonus check 
for training at the hotel. We should 
be able to grind out some good footage 
on the hotel episode.” 

“T see,” said Jones. “We can save 
footage by not filming Kid Smotch in 
training. We can work it ‘in so that 
fact will be intimated—accepted.” 

“Precisely,” said Harding. “Now,” 
he continued, laughing, “the complica- 
tion starts here. This fake pug, Mc- 
Rae, starts to take life easy at the hotel 
—loafs around, plays pool, and spends a 
great deal of time at the piano. The 
promoter lights on his neck. Tells him 
to start training, or he won’t -get the 
bonus. McRae gets nervous. Afraid 
some one will detect the deception. He 
decides to do a little sham training. 
Gets a pair of tennis slippers and a pair 
of running trunks and starts in the back 
yard of the hotel. Plenty of action 
here. He shadow boxes, skips rope, 
punches bag, and capers around before 
an interested, jocular crowd. We -can 
do that scene, easy. You see, McRae 
intends to get the bonus and skip out. 
While stalling a few days, McRae has 
attended a country dance and gets smit- 
ten by a little dame.” Secretly Hard- 
ing chuckled. “Get me, Tex, a dame— 
the love interest, you know A 

“Aw, can’t we cut the minor love 
theme?” 

“No! Why, good heavens, Tex, you 
wouldn’t think of changing the author’s 
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lines, would you? It’s down in the 
script here.” 

“Oh, well, I guess I’ll have to stand 
for it. I’m sick of close-up mugging, 
though.” 

Harding continued: “McRae gets 
stuck on the girl. Has a picture of her 
on his bureau in the hotel. Then Bob 
shows up——” 

“How will you account for that?” 
Jones asked. 

“The script provides for that. Didn’t 
it specifically mention. that McRae’s 
teammate was up the road somewhere 
trying to land a job for both of them?” 

“Oh, yes; so it did.” 

“Well, Robert rambles into the pic- 
ture. He has traced Jack, who explains 
everything. Bob is delighted. Tells 
Jack he will act as his sparring partner 
until the bonus advance is made; then 
` they will skip. Humorous part here, 
Tex. We can intensify it a littl— 
nervousness—study of railroad sched- 
ules, and touches like that. 

“Two days before the fight Jack gets 
a check for the advance. Bob is tick- 
led; throws cap in the air. Wants Jack 
to leave right away. McRae grows seri- 
ous, meditates, refuses to go. Tells 
Bob the charming little girl has worked 
a change in him. Shows him her pic- 
ture. Tells him he has promised her 
that it will be his last fight; impresses 
on Bob that he has taken the good 
things that should have gone to Mc- 
Kay, fighter; that rather than sneak 
away and be a quitter in his girl’s eyes 
he is resolved to stay and endeavor to 
sustain Jimmy McKay’s reputation as 
a glove man. Bob is surprised and dis- 
appointed, but sees the ethical side of 
it. Shakes McRae’s hand and agrees 
to act as his second.” 

“Goad stuff there,” Jones commented. 

“Good! I should say!” Harding 
went on: “That’s the smash of the 
story, Tex, the topper to the leading-up 
circumstances showing how a fine little 
girl influenced a big action for the bet- 
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ter; how she kept two young men from 
doing something really criminal. 

“Now comes the day of the fight. 
After the preliminaries are over, Jack, 
in running suit and tennis slippers, with 
Bob, leaves his dressing room. Kid 
Smotch, a hard-looking professional, is 
Sitting in his corner of the ring, wait- 
ing. McRae has the fight of his life, 
but manages to knock Smotch out in 
the fourteenth round. The fade-out 
shows the girl and McRae sitting on a 
knoll, in a love scene, plighting their 
troth. What do you think of it, Tex?” 

“Fine! There will be many asides 
and chances to develop additional hu- 
mor and action as we go along.” 

The two partners shook hands. 
Harding was to mail a check accepting 
the script, take it home with him, and 
draw up a brief, showing what work 
he would do and what work he would 
leave to dynamic little Jones. If the 
picture was a success, it would go a 
long way toward establishing them in a 
company of their own. Of such things, 
large in conception, inexpensive, need- 
ful of unstinted American energy and 
determination, are great enterprises 
started. 


CHAPTER-AIV. 
CAPTAIN OF HIS OWN DESTINY. 


PTE late in the night Harding 

~ worked on the script, dividing the 
work, marking that which he thought 
Jones could handle, blocking out ac- 
tions, thinking of and listing suitable 
locations, selecting apt people to fill the 
roles of the characters needed. 

“Pil be Jack McRae,” he decided, 
writing his own name on the working 
script before him. “That’s settled. Tex 
tells me I’m a good subject. Tex will 
have to pick the other leading charac- 
ters, Bobby, my partner and”—a broad 
smile spread over his face—“my sweet- 
heart. I’ll caution him to get a classy 
dame, one that has beauty and an apti- 
tude for good pictures. Those are the 
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only two that will cost us real money. 
The other characters like Kid Smotch, 
the promoter, and the rubes we'can pick 
up any time. Texas can arrange for 
them.” 

Only once was he disturbed, late at 
night, just before he retired. The tele- 
phone bell tinkled. It was Ilion. She 
had just returned from the theater and 
was anxious to know if he were home. 
No; she was not ready to give her an- 
swer, or permit him to interview her 
father on the subject. He must wait. 

“Ily,” he had said, “I’m not coming 
out again until I know that I have a 
fair chance to win. It looks like this 
deal is being framed on me—if you'll 
excuse the slang. It looks like some 
one is keeping me in the corners and 
shadows of the picture. You’ve been 
to the show with papa and Mr. Brace 
Sheldon, most likely ?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Good night, Ily,” he said quickly. 
“My regards to your grandma.” He 
hung up the receiver. 

Harding stood, thinking, before his 
work again. “Brace Sheldon,” he mut- 
tered. “Some  silk-stockinged, blue- 
blooded son of a seventh son. Pd like 
to punch his darned head for him.” He 
resumed his work, thoughts of Ilion still 
flitting across his mind. He compli- 
mented himself on his choice of the 
scenario. It was so apt, afforded such 
a masterful, double stroke. 

“Tt will take two weeks to make the 
picture,” he decided. “Before it is fin- 
ished I shall have Ilion’s answer.” 

He felt sure of that, as he retired. 
There was no doubt in his mind but 
that he was the captain of his own des- 
tiny; that he had to seek his own 
vantage ground, pitch his battle on it, 
and twin it there. 

Two days later, Texas Jones an- 
nounced that he was ready to shoot the 
piece. 

“T’ve got a Bobby and a girl,” he said, 
“but I haven’t hit on a good Kid 
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Smotch yet. A fellow named Chester 
Doran, who has been doing light junior 
work around Hollywood, has agreed to 
do the Bobby act almost for nothing, 
just to give us a lift. I'll pick up a 
hard, villainous-looking Smotch before 
we need him.” 

“Who is to be—sweetheart?” Hard- 
ing asked. 

“Cloise Del Mar, recently of the Sea- 
son’s Follies. Folly to come this far, 
you know. Disbanded here. Found 
her at the booking agency, discouraged 
because she couldn’t book right out 
over another circuit. She’ll see our pic- 
ture through.” 

“Good looker?” asked Harding. 

“Some movie queen, believe me! 
Black-haired, fine eyes, and profile. A 
little noisy in dress, but when she gets 
plain duds on in the country and be- 
comes simple, true-blue little Helen of 
the farm country, her looks, soulful 
eyes, and acting are going to register 
some love scene, take it from your 
Uncle Texas here.” 

~“All right,” said Harding, arising; 
“that’s the vital point with me. Now 
let’s on with the play.” 

The days that followed were long 
and tedious for the little company. A 
crowded café, with Harding as McRae 
at the piano receiving the plot-inciting 
telegram was arranged for and filmed. 
The packing of his valise in his room, 
the railroad depot, his looking through 
time-tables and exit in a train, his ar- 
rival at Orwood, a number of scenes 
about the platform depot, concluding 
with the action in which the promoter 
mistakes him for the real fighter, were 
filmed; also the hotel scenes up to and 
including the loafing, pool and ‘piano 
playing. 

Ilion kept ringing Harding up from 
time to time. This time it was over 
the long-distance telephone to the hotel 
in Orwood, where he had told the girl 
he was-going to film a picture. 

“Yes,” he was saying; “we are get- 
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ting pretty well along with it. Little 
` Texas is out trying to dig up a suitable 
Kid Smotch. To-morrow we shoot a 
few hundred feet of love stuff. What’s 
that? Is there a girl in the cast? Sure 
thing! Like? Swell looker! Name? 
Cloise Del Mar. 
posite her. 
realism in my part. Yes; just acting, 
of course. We register love, you 
know—what’s that—yes—love, but, of 
course, we have to do the thing so it 
will get across. Yes; sure we allow 
visitors. Come up, Ily. Glad to have 
you.” : 

A broad smile was spreading across 
his face once more as he hung up the 
receiver. 

That evening found Jones in a blue 
funk. “No use,” he said to Harding. 
“T can’t seem to land a good Smotch. 
He’s got to be some brute, you know, 
a tough fellow who can register good 
action and who can take a good beat- 
ing.” 

Harding looked wonderingly at the 
little man sitting tilted back in his 
chair, smoking a cigarette, his feet rest- 
ing on the end of the bed. 

“Sure, Warren,” he went on; “no 
kidding ; that’s the big scene, that scrap, 
where you sustain Jimmy McKay’s 
reputation. I’ve got it all doped out. 
The ring will be pitched.up against the 
bleachers in one corner of the football 
field. Ill pick out a good light aspect 
and pack that corner with all kinds of 
people, background, you know. It'll 
look like a section of a twenty-thou- 
sand pack when I get a focus on it, 
and in order to excite ’em you and the 
Smotch I. dig up will have to show 
up a good bout.” 

“Leave it to me,” said Harding. 
“You pick out a Smotch who can stand 
a reasonably good beating, and I'll 
hand it to him for the good of the pic- 
ture. Take your time about engaging 
him. To-morrow afternoon we do the 
love scene.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
FOR THE SAKE OF REALISM. 


THE following afternoon, with Cloise 

Del Mar, Chester Doran, and a 
number of Orwood’s young people 
whom energetic, irrepressible Texas 
Jones had gathered together, the footage 
of the country-dance episode was shot. 
The fake Jimmy McKay met the ging- 
ham-dressed, bonnet-hanging, laughing, 
sweet country girl. Cloise Del Mar 
was playing opposite Warren Harding 
while, close up, turning a handle, 
Texas Jones directed. 

“We've got the dance scene,” he said. 
“This is between dances. You're 
acquainted with the girl now. It’s sup- 
posed to be moonlight. You're stroll- 
ing about, like the other couples. 
Register love, now! You're spooning, 
you know. Remember, Warren, I’m 
cracking off eight pictures to each turn. 
Come across with good action and get it 
over with. Now, then!” 

The couples were sauntering about 
the outside of the dance hall. Cloise 
Del Mar, smiling, looking up into 
Harding’s face, took his arm. They 
were about to start their leisurely stroll 
when the rumbling of an automobile 
came to their ears. A red roadster, 
with a girl behind the wheel, was roll- 
ing down on the scene. 

“Thon!” Harding exclaimed. “I 
knew it! A whole trainload of grand- 
mas couldn’t keep her away.” 

The girl drove up, shut off the en- 
gine, and got out. “Hello, Warren!” 
she called. 

“Hello, Ily! Harding answered, 
somewhat embarrassed. “Get my mes- 
sage at the hotel, saying where to find 
us?” 

“Yes; Mr. Sheldon got it and gave it 
to me.” 

“He came up with you?” 
voice was stern. 

“Yes; for company, you know. . He’s 
waiting for me at the hotel.” 


Harding’s 
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“Time!” called Texas Jones, crouch- 
ing behind the camera again. “Ready, 
now. Stroll past me, here. Remem- 
ber, the girl looks good to you. She 
looks up into your eyes and you look 
down into hers—you know, you're 
both jockeying for a start in the love 
game. Let ’er go!” 

They started, Harding all attention, 
looking down at the girl on his arm, 
smiling acting the cavalier. Out of the 
corner of his eye he saw Ilion Howard 
standing a few feet away, a puzzled, 
worried look overcasting her face. 

“Fine!” yelled Jones, as the couple 
passed him. “Thats done with. PI 
notch this film and meet you at the 
hotel in a little while.” 

The small crowd, laughing and jok- 
ing, dispersed. Even Chester Doran 
and Cloise Del Mar left. 

“Well, Ily,” said Harding to the girl 
near the roadster, “how do you like the 
picture game?” 

“You seem to like it,” 
poutingly. 

“Me—why?” 

“Oh, you think I can’t see? 
acting was marvelous. 
girl looks good to you—you register 
love——’ ” she mimicked, looking after 
Jones, who was walking in the direc- 
tion of the hotel, carrying his camera 
and film box. “The detestable little 


she replied 


Your 


beast!” she exclaimed. Then to Hard- 
ing: “Oh, you registered love, all 
right!” 


Harding was laughing. The thing 
he cherished was manifest. If she 
would only say yes. 

“Ily,” he said, “what’s. troubling you? 
You know we’re turning out a great 
picture.” 

“Warren,” she 
catching the lapel of his coat, 
don’t really like her, do you?” 

“Why, Ily 

“You danced with her, and—what is 
that absurd, detestable word—oh, yes, 
you registered love with her.” 


voiced. plaintively, 
“you 


‘Remember, the , 
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“That’s nothing,” he replied, taking 
advantage of the situation, “I kiss her 
at the fade-out—— 

“Warren!” 

“Well, remember what your grand- 
mother told you about the men? I 
must have guessed wrong. I couldn’t 
get your answer, Ily. There wasn’t 
any more to be done, was there?” 

But there was. He saw when he had 
driven his advantage far enough, when 
the sweet, blue-eyed, golden-haired girl 
before him was on the verge of tears, 
so he adroitly lessened the tension and 
maneuvered her to the roadster. Over 
the long, circuitous route they took to 
reach the hotel, he registered love, real 
love, and there was no camera man 
near them reeling it in. Arrived at 
the hotel, Texas Jones, a scowl on his 
face, his dark eyes contracted, mo- 
tioned him aside for a private talk. 
Something had happened. 

“We do the big scene in an hour,” 


said Jones. 


“The what?” asked Harding, sur- 
prised. 

“The topper, the climax, the fight in 
which you knock out Smotch——” 

“Why, Tex, I thought that came off 
to-morrow; that you hadn’t found a 
Smotch.” 

“T’ve found a Smotch. The light 
will be good for a few hours yet. I’ve 
sent Doran and a couple of scouts to 
get enough supers to pack a focus side 
of the ring. Be ready to leave in a 
half hour.” 

“All right, Tex,” Harding answered, 
rejoining Ilion who had entered the 
hotel. 

“Does he want you to do that kiss- 
ing scene now?” she inquired. 

“No; that’s for the final, the fade- 
out,” he said. The second part,- the 
uncommercial side of his big idea, was 
working out better than he had antici- 
pated, though, in spite of it, she would 
not say yes. “You see, Ily,” he went 
on, “the script calls for a fade-out 
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with the boy and girl sitting on a knoll, 
looking over a large expanse of coun- 
try as the sum goes down and. pulls all 
the light out of the scene. The pic- 
ture begins to darken as the boy takes 
the girl in his arms and kisses her.” 
They spent an unhappy half hour. It 


was time for her to leave, if she was . 


to arrive at her home early that eve- 
ning, though Mr. Brace Sheldon, her 
companion on the trip, and who was to 
have awaited her at the hotel, was ab- 
sent. She had mentioned him once or 
twice, and in a way that caused Hard- 
ing to suspect that she had brought 
Sheldon to vex him. 

“Pd like to punch his head,” he had 
muttered to himself. It was a keen 
disappointment. He had hoped to get 
a look at his rival, but now he would 
have to leave without seeing him, to do 
the climax of “Gloves and the Girl” for 
little Tex. 

“Tf he doesn’t return in a little while, 
I'll motor back without him,” Ilion said 
determinedly. 

“Good!” Harding exclaimed. “If I 
knew what he looks like and saw him 


a E n a ning trunks. When he returned, Texas 


hour or so.” 

They were sitting in the reception 
room of the hotel. Texas Jones looked 
in at the door and beckoned. 

“Warren,” she said, as he stood up, 
ready to leave, “tell me you don’t really 
like that actress girl.” 

“I hardly know her.” 

“About that fade-out, Warren. Can’t 
you sit quite far away from her? You 
mustn’t really kiss her, must you?” 

“For the sake of realism and the 
success of the picture—yes,” he an- 
swered, with some decision. 

“Pm coming up again to-morrow,” 
she declared. 

“Fine!” he cried. He was winning. 
“Good-by, Ily,’ he added, stooping 
over and kissing her. Then he hurried 
out. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE TWELFTH ROUND, 


FTER a half hour’s ride in.an old 
buggy, Harding and Texas Jones 
arrived at the football field. As they 
walked toward the bleachers, they could 
see a little crowd in one section. 

“Took about all the money I had to 
pull this,” Jones complained. “I’ve got 
just enough film to do the fight. We 
can’t do it over, so make it a go, a real 
fight.” 

Chester Doran met them. Texas 
Jones leaned over and whispered to 
Harding, who stopped“in sheer amaze- 
ment. ‘Impossible!’ he exclaimed. 
“You’re kidding me?” 

“No; absolute truth. No time to ex- 
plain now. TIl do that later. I want 
a real go.” 

“You'll see.a real go, all right,” said 
Harding, hurrying after Doran. 

Arrived at the improvised ring near 
the bleachers, the little crowd cheered 
and packed closer. Texas Jones took 
charge. Harding slipped into a dress- 
ing room under the seats and changed 
to ring attire, tennis slippers and run- 


had the scene ready. The camera was 
focused; a referee was in the ring, 
holding the gloves; Chester Doran was 
also in the ring, waiting, a towel over 


his arm. In one corner was a large, 
hard-looking man. 
“All right, Mr. Brace Sheldon,” 


Harding muttered to himself, as he 
climbed through the ropes, “I’ve al- 
ready said I’d like to punch your head. 
Now I’m going to do it.” 

“Ready!” called Texas Jones from 
the camera. “Action in the crowd 
there! Remember, youre seeing a 
crackajack fight. Shoot excitement 
into the camera. Now, gentlemen”—to 
the men in the ring—“remember, this 
is to be some go. One-minute rounds. 
In the fourteenth round big Smotch 
gets his ms 
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“That won’t stop me from slapping 
this fellow on the wrist a few times up 
to the fake knock-out, will it?” Shel- 
don asked sarcastically. 

“Certainly not,’ Harding flung at 
him. “Shoot in everything you know. 
In the fourteenth I’m going to see if I 


can’t turn the real thing, for the good- 


of the picture cs 

“That’s the darby!” Jones shouted. 
“Fine! All set? Now, McRae, alias 
McKay, do your best! You're trying 
to win the girl. The terrible Kid 
Smotch is in front of you. Let ’er 
go pz 

It was a real fight. From the first 
Harding tore into his opponent, and 
soon noted that this other was no 
novice. Sheldon was as hard a fighter 
as had ever faced him in club bouts. 
Harding, time after time, sent the 
husky fellow before him staggering 
about the ring, but Sheldon always re- 
cuperated quickly and come right back, 
inflicting punishment. Harding fought 
on, round after round, doggedly, won- 
dering who the man before him really 
was; how he had met Ilion and be- 
come an honored visitor to her home; 
how, in the name of all that was con- 
ceivable, little Texas Jones had pre- 
vailed upon him to take the grueling 
part of Kid Smotch. Something was 
wrong, somewhere. 

The crowd cheered in earnest. As 
the bout neared the tenth round, both 
men were in a bad way; both were bat- 
tered. Then it was that Harding’s bet- 
ter condition began to tell; then it was 
that Sheldon’s real nature showed; he 
began deliberately striking low. 

In the twelfth round, after his last 
flagrant attempt to foul, came the 
knock-out. Harding, in pain, enraged 
at last, telling himself that the man be- 
fore him was in some way responsible 
for the collapse of his affair with Ilion, 
followed viciously after the crouching 
Sheldon, actually pounded an opening, 
and ended the contest. 
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The crowd yelled and jumped about. 
As Harding stepped down through the 
ropes he noticed Jones still turning the 
handle, doing footage. With that 
expert the drama then taking place in 
the ring was of absorbing interest. 

In the dressing room, treating his 
bruises and dressing, Harding heard 
the noise of the crowd thin and die 
away, dispersing. In another room, he 
knew, Brace Sheldon was being at- 
tended to. When he was ready to 
leave, Texas Jones entered the room. 

“Shake, Warren,” said Jones, offer- 
ing his hand. “You’ve evened up an 
old score for me to-day.” 

“T did?” 

“Sure. You gave Gleason, alias Gen- 
tleman George, alias Brace Sheldon, 
confidence worker, crook, the boy who 
skipped out with my money in the 
East, the beating of his life. Much 
obliged.” 

Harding was nonplused. ‘Gleason!’ 
he repeated. “So that’s the hound who 
has been cutting me out with Ilion, who, 
under. the name of Brace Sheldon, 
seems to have become a friend of her 
father’s.” 

Has him—confidence 
worker, you know,” said Jones. “Old 
man Howard is rich; has an attractive 
daughter. Big prospects. Warren, old 
scout, you’ve had a pretty close call. 
Too bad we didn’t run across this bird 
sooner. Maybe you can go ahead and 
shoot the climax of your picture now— 
your proposal of marriage—and make a - 
success of it. The light is much better 
than it was at the start.” 


just like 


” 


CHAPTER VII. 
PLAYING BOTH ENDS. 


ARDING and Jones had strolled to 

the field again. Gleason was get- 

ting into an automobile. “Get him, Tex 

—arrest him,” said Harding. “He 

skipped with your money. He’s sneak- 
ing away. Shall I stop him?” 
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“Nothing doing. It’s part of the 
agreement. He was to help me make 
the picture, then duck out of this sec- 
tion of the country, pronto! under pen- 
alty of. being locked up if I clap my 
peekers on him again.” 

In the buggy once more, with cam- 
era, tripod, and film boxes, on their 
way to the hotel, Jones related his meet- 
ing with Gleason. 

“After I notched the film at the 
dance hall, I left you chatting with 
Miss Howard. I saw I wouldn’t be 
missed, so I strolled on. When I 
reached the hotel, there’ was Jimmy 
Gleason all dolled up, sitting on the 
porch, smoking a fat cigar. He dropped 
it when he saw me. It was a close-up, 
and his face registered the dangest sur- 
prise you ever want to look at. 

“I’m a sport, you know, Warren,” 
Jones went on, “a regular sport. I put 
the junk I was carrying down, walked 
over, and made the gentleman a propo- 
sition: to play Smotch for me or I’d 
have him pinched for the wad he did 
me for back East. Oh, it wasn’t easy! 
He gave me a lot of chin music. Told 
me to soft pedal the Gleason name; 
that he was known as Brace Sheldon in 
the city; that he was mixed up in a 
little business deal with an old codger, 
Horace Howard; that he had motored 
up to Orwood with Howard’s daughter 
and was then waiting for her. 5 
“The blamed skunk!” Harding cut 
in. 

“Just a minute, Warren,” Jones con- 
tinued™ “I saw it all in a flash. Here 
was the Brace Sheldon you had men- 
tioned to me. I went at him stronger. 
I insisted then that he play Smotch, and 
added to the stipulation that he leave 
for parts unknown after his act. He 
finally agreed. I kept him out-of sight 
till I called you. Whether he leaves or 
not is a question.” < 

“Hell leave, all right,” said Hard- 


ing. 
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“You see,” Jones continued, smiling, 
“when I found out all about him I was 
more anxious than ever to have him 
play Smotch. I wanted, firsť, good ac- 
tion for our picture; also, I wanted 
that fellow thoroughly whipped, and it 
struck me that I could have the thing 
accomplished best by just whispering 
to you before you stepped into the ring 
that the gent you were to mix with was 
none other than Brace Sheldon, reserv- 
ing the Gleason identity for later men- 
tion.” ; 

“Sort of played both ends toward 
the center, eh?” Harding asked. 

“Tt didn’t hurt any,” Jones returned, 
stopping the buggy in front of the 
hotel; “and the go you fellows put up 
injected plenty of jazz into the pic- 
ture.” 

“Well,” Harding remarked wistfully, 
“T notice the absence of a red roadster 
that stood here a while ago. Our pic- 
ture is nearly finished. After we film 
the love-scene fade-out to-morrow, 
‘Gloves and the Girl’ will be completed. 
I’m banking on a little happening. If 
it turns out as I expect, I'll let you in 
on something. You are not the only 
one who can play both ends toward the 
center—who can shoot double.” 

Tired, they entered the hotel to await 
the return of Chester Doran and Cloise 
Del Mar. 

Long into the night Harding pon- 
dered the affair. The mist was begin- 
ning to clear. So Brace Sheldon was 
the notorious Gentleman George, con- 
fidence worker? So he was interested 
in a business way with Ilion’s father? 
Probably, in a clever manner, had in- 
gratiated himself with Howard, and, 
with the old gentleman’s consent, was 
courting Ilion; she was to be a means 
to an end. Well, little Texas had put 
the quietus on his plans. Harding was 
eager to see her, but held himself in 
check. To-morrow would have to tell 
the tale; true love would have to re- 
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spond. His two-in-one idea, though 
nearly spent, was still workable. On 
the practicable side, only the fade-out 
remained to be filmed; on his personal 
side, sleep—caressing, thought-banish- 
ing—came upon him. 

Late the following day, while wait- 
ing for the sun to reach a propitious 
point near the western line, while the 
rest of the cast played the old piano 
and waited in the reception room, 
Harding sat in a chair on the porch, 
smoking, wondering, hoping. 

After all, other than filming a good 
picture, was his idea of no avail? It 
seemed so—ah, what ¿was that? 
Sounded like the pur of an automobile 
engine. Yes; it was! Looking up the 
dusty, tree-sided, country road, he saw 
a car turn from the national highway. 
As it came nearer, he saw it was a red 
roadster with but one person in it. 
Ilion! The love call! He was win- 
ning! She was coming to him. And 
he had a surprise for her. 

“Am I in time for the last scene?” 
she asked, after he had greeted her. 


What an apt question! As if she 
knew what was in his mind. “You bet 
you are, Ily,” he replied. “I was wait- 


ing for you.” 

“Waiting?” she asked. 

She was still seated in the roadster. 
He was standing as he had stood once 
before, leaning on the steering wheel, 
looking into her face. 

“Yes, waiting, Ily. Somehow, I think 
your actions of the last few weeks have 
been due to your father and Brace 
Sheldon. Now that he has been shown 
up as a criminal 

“A what?” the girl interrupted. 

“A criminal, a crook with a string of 
aliases,” replied Harding. “He pulled 
off a steal on little Texas Jones back 
East, and Tex spotted him yesterday. 
Tex made some kind of a proposition 
whereby Sheldon was to leave real sud- 
den.” 
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“That explains why he failed to re- 
turn yesterday,” she said, delight show- 
ing in her face. “Also a heated con- 
versation father held with him over the 
telephone last night. I never did like 
him, Warren. Father had met and en- 
tered into a deal with him. I’m sure 
he thought he was an honorable and 
influential man. Father invited him to 
the house, and hinted to me that he 
would be a very desirable catch. That 
was when you asked your question and 
wanted to take the matter up with fa- 
ther. It wouldn’t have done any good. 
Don’t you see, silly, I had to kill off 
father’s prospect and pave the way for 
you?” 2 

“T see, Ily,” he said. “And you are 
ready to answer my question now?” 

“Ves.” 

He leaned over the wheel 

“Here, there! Cut!’ cried Texas 
Jones as he came out on the porch. 
“Come on, Warren, it’s time to shoot 
the fade-out.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WITH DIPLOMATIC AID. 


WENTY minutes later, two auto- 
mobiles, the first containing Texas 
Jones, Cloise Del Mar, Chester Doran, 
camera, film boxes, and accessories, the 
second, a red roadster with Ilion 
Howard and Warren Harding in it, ar- 
rived at a point where a great expanse 
of country showed. The sun was sink- 
ing toward the line. 

Harding stepped over to Jones, who 
was adjusting his camera, and whis- 
pered to him. “Good!” said Jones, ex- 
tending his hand. “Congratulations, 
old scout! Got the right focus at last 
and shot the picture, eh? Sure, we can 
work in the touch you mention. Leave 
it to me. 

“Now,” Jones called, his hand on the 
handle of the camera, “step over here, 
Cloise and Warren.” Cloise Del Mar, 
in a gingham dress and big sunbonnet, 
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stepped over near him. Harding fol- 
lowed. - 
“Remember,” Jones cautiored, “this 
is the culmination of a strange romance. 
The roustabout yodler who intercepted 
the fighter’s telegram has come up to 
Orwood and. met you, Cloise, and 


changed his spots, as it were; has be-. 


come ethical. Hes just licked Kid 
Smotch. He’s not going back to the 
city—not going to yodle any more. 
You both meet and walk lovingly, hand 
in hand, out toward the sun, sit down 
on the knoll, plight your troth, and kiss. 
Now, then, hand in hand. That’s it! 
Now, try it over once”—Harding gave 
him a quick, wondering glance—‘just 
to the knoll over there,” Jones added. 

They walked, hand in hand, laugh- 
ingly, jauntily into the picture. Ar- 
rived at the knoll, Jones yelled: “All 
rights reserved on the rest of it! We'll 
shoot the piece now.” 

Once again, while he turned the han- 
dle, they did the short stroll. At the 
knoll, while Harding was pointing to- 
ward the sun, Jones quit turning. “All 
right,” he called. “Come back. Now, 
Cloise, just slip that gown and sunbon- 
net off. Miss Howard! Oh, here you 
are! Just take this duster arrange- 
ment from Miss Del Mar.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because,” said Harding, laughing, 
glad to break the surprise he had been 
holding from her, “you are going to 
do the fade-out with me. Our picture 
has been animated with realism from 
the first foot of film. Let’s have real- 
ism for the last foot.” 

“Sure,” said Jones. “Didn’t you 
hear me say all rights were reserved 
on the knoll stuff?” 

Blushing, half protesting, Ilion put 
on the gingham gown and big sunbon- 
net. 

“Now, then, Warren,” Jones bawled, 
“just take up the position again, you 
holding your hand up, pointing at the 


sun—you standing beside him, Miss 
Howard. That’s the darby! Now go 
on with the love stuff. You both sit 
down. “You are looking ahead. War- 
den, you fold the girl in your: arm, 
then creep up under the sunbonnet and 
kiss her. Now, then, action—go!” 
The fade-out was an admirable suc- 
cess. The substitution would not be 


noticed. They returned to the hotel - 


and packed their belongings. Harding, 
who was to accompany Ilion back over 
the long stretch of highway in her 
roadster, was seeing off Texas Jones 
and the cast at the platform station: 

“Tex,” Harding said, “you think you 
were alone in shooting, double when 
you got a realistic scrap for our pic- 
ture, and, incidentally, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Gleason walloped, but, let 
me tell you, it wasn’t in it with the 
shooting double Fve pulled off.” 

“I gotcha,” said Jones, his sharp, 
dark eyes twinkling. “I gotcha way 
back, Warren—way back when you 
were so anxious about who was to play 
sweetheart. You put it over in great 
style. You’re sure some bear cat on 
strategy, Warren.” 

The trait started. ‘“Good-by, Tex,” 
said Harding. “Get them working on 
‘Gloves and the Girl’ at the laboratory, 
developing and splicing, you know. 
See you to-morrow.” 

The sun had just sunk below the line 
when Harding, at the wheel of the red 
roadster, Ilion at his side, started their 
long drive. It was exhilarating. After 


an hour’s ‘driving, the moon came up. 


The mist had cleared at last. The de- 
tails on both sides were explained and 
understood. Late in the night they ar- 
rived at her home. Harding kissed her, 
promised to call the next day for his 
interview with her father, said good 
night, and left. 

He appreciated her diplomatic aid, 
for when he called the following day, 
all primed for a stormy interview, he 
found Horace Howard most affable, 


A 
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and, after a frank talk and request, the 
old gentleman shook hands with him, 
and said: 

“I consent, young man. I have 
looked up your record, which stood 
looking into, something another record 
I know of couldn’t stand.” 

That night, at a private exhibition, 
“Gloves and the Girl’ was flashed on 
the screen for the first time. It was.a 
success. Little Jones had lived up to 
his reputation for positive genius. The 
tempo, construction, and technique 
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were perfect. It was a satisfying pro- 
duction to the fade-out. 

“I sent out notices to the picture 
houses that we would probably release 
it in a few days—at reasonable rates,” 
said Jones, delighted. “Well start 
booking it over the circuit to-morrow.” 

“Right-o,” said Harding. “From to- 
morrow on the Eagle Film Agency 
takes on more importance.” “Glancing - 
at Ilion beside him, he concluded: “I 
can take more interest in my work 
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CAPTAIN PROUD, of The Flyin’ Cloud, 
Was a skipper stanch and bold; 


His hearth and home was the ocean foam, 
And he plied to the coasts of gold. 

He laughed at the gale and crowded sail, 
And rounded the. Horn in glee; 

From Maine coast round to the Puget Sound 
He drove his craft through the sea. 


He was the skipper of a Cape Horn clipper; 
No ditch the Isthmus spanned; ~- 

The thought of steam was the veriest dream, 
And railroads few in the land. 

At the Sandy Hook aboard he took 
A motley, curious crew; ; 

And eighty-nine days on the wild sea ways 
Brought Frisco Bay into view. 


But Captain Proud, of The Flyin’ Cloud, 

In the stirring days of old, 
` Made a final trip in his driven ship 

To the shining coasts of gold, 

The engines’ throb and the turbines’ sob 
Is heard on the ocean ways; 

But the grizzled skipper and the flying clipper 
Are one with the vanished days. 


Sequel to “Swififoot of the Wild” 


w HE Siskiyous are mostly wil- 
derness. Up to his third 
September, Swiftfoot had 
never seen nor smelled a 
man. His education included 
knowledge of where best to sleep and 
when, the absolute necessity of always 
watching his back trail, and where to 
find the food his appetite most craved. 
There were many other things born of 
his individual experiences. Once, going 
down wind, he had come across a bear 
that grunted and whirled, half rising to 
flail at him with a death-dealing paw. 
But Swiftfoot had leaped high, far 
higher than ever before, over and across 
his enemy, and fled down the hill. 
Once a fire had swept up the home 
cañon. With the herd he had bounded 
up one‘ridge to find the next ravine in 
flame. Only the cool decision of the 
oldest buck of them all had led them 
across the line of the onrushing devas- 
tation, instead of flying before it. So 
they had found safety in a cafion that 
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ran at angles to the rest, untouched by 
the fire. That taught him dread of 
flame and made the smell of smoke a 
danger signal. 

It was the smoke of a hunter’s camp 
fire, rising above the:ridges and drifting 
on the light morning air, that warned 
Swiitfoot of impending peril. He had 
slept on a bare ridge with the bache- 
lors: As the pungent smoke entered 
his nostrils, he sprang to his feet with 
the rest of them, six graceful forms 
gazing around. 

There was no sound of crackling un- 
dergrowth and snapping boughs, no 
cloud of smoke; only the faint, insistent 
trace of something that meant danger. 
They remained restless for an hour be- 
fore, reassured by nothing happening, 
they commenced to browse. 

Swiftfoot left them. He had marked 
the Sweet One on the next ridge the 
afternoon before. She had gazed at 
him from the edge of a thicket and 
led him a merry love chase that he was 
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forced to abandon at twilight. To-day 
he would be betimes. He had many 
ways of courting her now. The crude 


butting of his callow days was dis- 


carded; he wooed with gentle rubbings 
of his antlers against her sides, and led 
her to spots where dainties were to be 
had in seclusion. 

As he reached the top of one slope, 
he found her mounting the opposite 
one. It seemed almost as if she was 
on the same errand as his own. Her 
pliant mood seemed to confirm it. Side 
by side she trotted with him toward a 
clearing that he knew of in a wood 
close to the timber line where the herd 
did not seem to have strayed. The 
taint was no longer in the air. The 
hunters had put out their fire. 

The Sweet One looked at her admirer 
demurely. She had not been lightly 
won. She had not yet entirely capitu- 
lated. But she had made a close sur- 
vey of the bachelor herd, and the choice 
of a partner was as much a matter of 
hér decision as of his. Swiftfoot was 
the handsomest of them all. He was 
just over three feet at the shoulders, 
and almost exactly twice that length, 
the perfection of grace and symmetry, 
as he loped springily along close to her 
side. His antlers showed signs of fu- 
ture perfection. In a few years they 
would attain the length of a third of 
his body.~ She did not yet know how 
he could use them. 

At the edge of the wood a young 


_ buck, almost a replica of Swiftfoot, 


trotted out to meet them, prefacing his 
appearance with a sound best described 
as a throaty whistle. It was one of the 
bachelors who, perhaps guessing Swift- 
foot’s mission, had decided to follow 
and investigate. 

Swiftfoot stopped, throwing up his 
head and snorting angrily. So did his 
rival. The Sweet One walked midway 
between the gallants, looked at them 
in turn, and quietly stepped to one side. 
Her move and the expectance of her 


attitude were obvious. She had already, 
hesitated between the two, still uncer- 
tain which she preferred. This tour- 
ney of the wild would settle it. Valor, 
strength, cleverness were desirable at- 
tributes. Now her choice was about 
to be determined for her. The winner 
should be hers. 

The bucks were nothing loath to 
abide by such a test. Neither was an 
expert. It was their first really hostile 
encounter. They knew and cared noth- 
ing for preliminaries, for sparring and 
side-stepping. Heads on, they rushed, 
and their antlers clashed together. Had 
these been more widely branched, they 
might have sprung apart and inter- 
locked. As it was, each of them was 
hurled backward, half stunned by the 
encounter. The Sweet One. who would 
have been scared at the break of a twig 
under ordinary conditions, looked on 
complacently from the shelter of a 
bush, her head and eyes above it, her 
eyes filled with a proud emotion of 
expectancy. 

Four times the combatants smashed 
together, the last time rearing and strik- 
ing out like boxers. Swiftfoot’s down- 
plunging hoof caught. the other on a 
leg, and he slipped to a kneeling pos- 
ture, still guarded by his horns. He 
got up as Swiftfoot retreated for an- 
other rush, but limped as he came on- 
ward, swerving from the direct attack. 
Swiftfoot raked him in the flank as 
they passed, lunging hard at the groin. 
It threw the other off his balance and 
out of his stride, and Swiftfoot, wheel- 
ing, thrust at him from the rear. The 
other fell, and in a second Swiftfoot 
was on top of him, whistling and 
stamping in fury on his ribs. 

The Sweet One ended the combat. 
It may have been from motives of 
mercy, or from the desire quickly to 
confirm the victor. She came into the 
open, tossed her head, wheeled, and 
trotted away. Swiftfoot followed. The 
defeated bachelor, sorely bruised and 
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humiliated, picked himself up and 
limped down the hill. 


II. 


THE Sweet One trotted on, coquet- 

tishly bounding ahead whenever 
Swiftfoot caught up with her, until at 
last he turned abruptly into a narrow 
side trail. It led high up across a rocky 
ridge into a cuplike depression, velvet- 
turfed, set about with herbage and trees 
like a park. In its center was a rock- 
bottomed pool fed by a bubbling spring 
where wild mint grew. It was a sylvan 
paradise to which he meant to lead his 
bride. But Me was determined to lead. 
He had fought for her and won; now 
it was for her to follow the conqueror. 
Not without misgivings he kept his pace 
along the deer path resolutely. 

The Sweet One stopped short the in- 
stant she noticed her mate’s apparent 
dereliction, and gazed after him in 
wonderment. She tossed her head and 
pawed the turf uncertainly. At last 
she blatted, first impatiently, then in 
appeal. 

Swiftfoot, fifty rods away, heard the 
cry, and his heart smote him. But 
his masculine spirit prevailed, and, 
though he slackened in his trot and set 
back his big ears to listen, he did not 
turn his head. Something pattered 
lightly along the trait-behind him, lop- 
ing to his trot. The narrow trail wid- 
ened as it left the undergrowth close 
to the outcrop on the ridge. The Sweet 
One came up beside him, nuzzling at 
his neck. He turned and caressed her 
in turn with his lips, nipping her ever 
so softly. She had learned her lesson. 
The protector was henceforth to be the 
leader. 

The afternoon shadows lengthened to 
dusk and slowly spread to form the web 
of night. The moon rose at midnight 
and found them couched together in a 
covert of sweet fern. 

The next morning they were up be- 
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times, ending their meal with the icy 
water of the little spring. Just after 
dawn had gilded the hill crests, they 
started for-the salt lick. Halfway down 
the slope, the mysterious taint in the 
air again affected them, the smell of 
smoke. They halted, sniffing the 
breeze. 

A sound, new to both of them, a hol- 
low howling that echoed among the 
hills, came rolling up to Swiftfoot and 
the Sweet One. Nearer and nearer it 
came, a baying that grew ever more 
triumphant and assured as it became 
plainer. It died away between the 
ridges and rose as it mounted the crests, 
echoing from the hills. Strange as it 
was, it struck terror to both of them. 
Memory, born in their instincts of their 
forbears, warned them of the approach 
of peril. It was the hunting cry of a 
hound, hot on the trail. The ominous 
noise came up the hill toward them. 
As they stood with far-planted legs, up- 
lifted ears, and staring eyes, they heard 
the sound’ of a heavy body crashing 
through the undergrowth. 

Trembling violently, they gathered 
themselves together. Through the trees 
rushed a white body, saddled and 
splotched with brown, nose to the 
ground, tongue lolling, ears pendent, 
occasionally throwing up its head to 
utter the fearsome sound that started 
with a howl and ended in the deep note 
of a bell. 

For a few seconds they stared, their 
heads above a heavy growth of man- 
zanita. Then the spell of fear was 
broken. Away! Away they bounded, 
circling the mountain through the trees, 
the unknown, dreaded beast in pursuit. 
Crazed with terror, the Sweet One 
broke from Swiftfoot’s side, and, be- 
fore he realized her desertion, was gone 
at a tangent over the crest of the hill. 
The hound followed directly in his trail, 
unheeding the doe. The dog had 
caught sight of Swiftfoot’s spiked ant- 
lers and was not to be shaken off. 
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Swiftfoot, his head carried far back, 
leaped out of the live timber, and 
crossed a barren to where charred trees 
and firefalls marked the line of the last 
conflagration. ; 

There was a flash from down the hill, 
a report, something that whistled by 
_ him and lent him speed that he sorely 
needed. The man, berating himself for 
not having held far enough ahead, fired 
again. 

Something seared Swiftfoot’s neck 
in front. Half, a quarter of an inch 
farther back, and the bullet would have 
severed the windpipe. He-raced on, 
almost blown by the tremendous pace, 
his heart pounding, tears of fright in 
his eyes. 

The man swore again as the buck 
dodged in behind the burned timber. 
Another shot rang out from the other 
side of the hill. “That’s Joe,” he said 
to himself. “I bet he’s got one. And 
he’ll likely get a chance at this.” 

He roared abuse at the dog that had 
obediently driven the buck from cover 
and given him his chance to shoot, and 
vainly tried to whistle it back, blaming 
everything but his own inability to hit 
a running target. 

Swiftfoot was in sore straits. Ata 
slower-pace he could still have headed 
the dog and kept his wind,. though he 
might -have given a too easy shot for 
the’ man in ambush. But now the blood 
pumped from his heart by his frantic 
bounds was congesting in his veins. The 
burned trees swam before him as he 
leaped; his legs grew weaker at every 
spring; his lungs seemed bursting. And 
behind him the dog bayed closer. 


III, 


WET, at the last, instinct had saved 
Swiftfoot. The treacherous fire- 
falls over which he leaped with un- 
erring judgment, despite his growing 
weakness, offered the acme of difficulty 
to the hound. The trunks were recently 
10B TN 
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charred, and the ground between lay 
deep in ashes. As the dog scrambled 
and clawed his way the fine dust choked 
him and stung his eyes to fiery water- 
ing. It filled his throat and coated his 
tongue and rose before him in fine 
clouds. He lost sight of the bounding 
Swiftfoot and struggled in a labyrinth 
of crisscross trunks, some of which 
crumbled beneath his weight. Scent 
was impossible; his nostrils were filled 
with the smothering motes. He slid 
and slipped, jumped and hung and fell 
as he fought his way. 

Racing across a pine pole, the dog 
felt it break under him. He dropped 
into a pit between a jumble of trees and 
tried in vain to climb out of the fog of 
fine ash particles. Baffled, exhausted, 
he sat upon his haunches and changed 
his tune. The bay of hunting turned 
to a howl of distress that brought the 
man at last to free him. 

Still speeding with spasmodic, auto- 
matic leaps, Swiftfoot cleared the 
burned timber and emerged into a slope 
of bronzed bracken. His breath came 
in gulps, his sides rose and fell like bel- 
lows, he could go ng farther and turned 
at bay just as the hound changed to 
the call for help. 

There is a volapük of the wild. The 
sounds that came to Swiftfoot were 
plainly those of distress. The pursuit 
was over. 

He stood with widespread feet, his 
head hanging. Gradually his panic sub- 
sided, and his tortured lungs and heart 
attained their normal condition. Now 
he thought of the Sweet One. With 
every function centered in capacity for 
flight, his brain had lacked the blood 
for a memory impulse. The shot from 
the other side of the hill was registered 
in his brain cells, and, not knowing 
man’s self-made regulations, he feared 
that a whistling thing like the one he 
knew was a missile of destruction might 
have reached the doe. 

The ferns clothed the slight slopes 
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of a dell that drained down to a tiny 
spring. He lapped the contents of the 
little pool and waited till it filled again 
and again before his parched throat was 
at ease. 

His limbs cried for a rest in the fern, 
but his spirit called out for the mate 
he had so newly won. ` And slowly, 
stiffly, he trotted on. 

There was a notch in the summit of 
the next ridge. It was an ancient run- 
way, the trail worn out of the stone by 
the passage of countless animals that 
had for centuries passed that way. 
From the top the ground sloped smartly 
downward, barren rock for perhaps a 
hundred feet to where the thick tim- 
ber commenced. “From his point of 
vantage Swiftfoot looked over the trees 
upon a tumbling confusion of hill 
crests. He stood upon the watershed 
of the range, the highest point in Sis- 
kiyou County. 

Somewhere, unless the second shot 
that he had heard had compassed her ` 
destruction, the Sweet One was seeking 
through the wilderness that lay before 
him, trying to rejoin him. The air 
brought him no clew of her location. 
This side of the range was unknown 
land to Swiftfoot, who knew intimately 
every rod of his own domain that could 
be traveled with safety and advantage. 
But he would have braved far more 
hostile outlooks to satisfy his desire 
to. find the Sweet One, and he started 
into the cafion ahead of him. The wind 
blew uphill, a friendly aid to his 
senses, and he pressed on as swiftly 
as his condition permitted, 

The wind warned him just as he was 
about to enter a clearing. It carried an 
odor that was disagreeable. It was new 
to him, and it meant danger. Straight 
down the wind it came, and his eyes 
foltowed up the trail. The clearing was 
some thirty yards across. As his gaze 
focused itself on the red patch that 
moved opposite, it became steady be- 
tween two saplings. There was a move- 
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ment like the waving of branches, only 
they, too, were red, and something 
flashed dully in the sunshine. The vivid 
color, brilliant as the blossoms of the 
Painter’s Brush beneath his feet, fas- 
cinated him. He was standing broad- 
side to.a densely leaved bush of chami- 
sal, his neck set at right angles, his 
head held high. 

Across the clearing, the hunter, scar- 
let-jerseyed for his own protection, 
steadied his rifle until the hindsight 
dropped truly in the notch at the end 
of the barrel. He had killed one deer 
that afternoon, and‘was now on his way 
to camp to bring up a pony and pack it 
in. Two made up the limit of his 
licensed bag. This was the last day of 
his vacation, and the luck that had been 
against him for two weeks had suddenly 
changed. His forefinger remained mo- 
tionless on his trigger while he tried to 
decide whether the buck was standing 
in line with the direction of his head, 
or, if not, if the body was to the left 
or right. It was impossible to tell 
through the heavy screen of the brush. 

Fate decided for Swiftfoot and 
against the hunter. The man fired at 
where he guessed the buck’s shoulder 
was placed and missed the target com- 
pletely. Swiftfoot heard the song of 
the bullet, its sip! as it cut through the 
foliage; he saw the blaze spurt from 
the rifle even as he bounded from his 
shelter and once more fled headlong. 

The hunter did not swear at his miss 
like his comrade beyond the ridge. In- 
stead, he cheerily prevaricated to him- 
self. “Only a yearling. I’m glad I 
missed it, after all. I don’t want to be 
called a spike hunter.” 


IV. 


WITH his heart sounding an alarm 

and the sense of suffocation that 
comes from overburdened lungs, Swift- 
foot bounded along, fear in his saddle, 
urging him to ever greater effort. The 
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quiet woods that had so long provided 
him with shelter and food seemed to 
have turned traitor. Danger lurked in 
the shadows, and he no longer trusted 
his most faithful sentinels, his senses. - 
_ As he raced headlong, he came upon 
ji sight that halted him almost as ab- 
uptly as if the hunter’s bullet had ac- 
tually entered his heart. The sweat 
that had already begun to stain his coat 
in dark patches broke out freely. His 
limbs shook, slaver dripped from his 
jaws, and his eyes projected from their 
sockets at the horrible object. 

The smell that rouses to frenzy all 
flesh-eating animals and paralyzes with 
fright and faintness all the milder tribes 
seemed to penetrate to his brain—the 
odor of freshly spilled blood. There 
swung the carcass of a deer, suspended 
from a slim aspen bent over by the 
weight and resting in the crotch of a 
sturdier tree. The body had been slit 
open and the head hung low from the 
gaping throat that still dripped scarlet. 

In an agony of dread that fought 
with a desperate determination to make 
certain his loss, Swiftfoot placed one 
faltering .foot before the other and 
forced himself nearer. Then his heart 
bounded; the faintness that possessed 
him passed in the glad reaction. He 
had caught sight of the drooping ant- 
lers. It was not the Sweet One! He 
wheeled and went pounding uphitt. The 
man was below him, and until he was 
sure the dread presence had gone he 
postponed his search for the Sweet One, 
hoping that she would. come back to 
their haunts of her own accord. 

But the weeks sped and the time of 
berries supplanted the time of flowers 
and the Sweet One came not, though 
Swiftfoot sought her day after day, 
roaming ridge and cañon in his faith- 
ful exploration. He left the herd and 
fed and slept alone. The mild Cali- 
fornia winter came and passed, and 
with the return of spring, the new tips 
to the evergreens, and the resurrection 
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of the sweetest herbs, the pain that had 
become only a dull ache throbbed once 
more insistently. He thought only of 
the Sweet One. His antlers’ spikes had 
dropped away, to his great alarm, and 
been replaced with moss-covered pro- 
jections that forked like a branch and 
grew daily more tender with increas- 
ing size. He wanted to display them 
to his mate. Something within him re- 
fused to believe her utterly lost. 
Forsaking entirely the range, he 


` started out one spring morning, deter- 


mined to continue in the direction which 
he believed she had taken until he 
found her. So far he had always lim- 
ited his excursions to the nigh side of 
a swift stream beyond which the land 
lay gray and bare of vegetation, rolling 
in mounds of pumice streaked with 
lava dikes. What lay beyond he could 
not imagine. To him it seemed the end 
of the world, a place of desolation not 
intended for living creatures. Now the 
urge that dominated him spurred him 
beyond the stream to attempt the jour- 
ney of the desert where his hoofs 
clicked loudly on the flinty surface, and 
his shadow, distorted by the uneven 
slag of a long-dead volcano, was his 
only company. . 

He had started at dawn. Three hours 
later the sun beat fiercely down upon 
him, sweat-stained and parched, his 
swollen tongue hanging from his jaws, 
his blood hot and sluggish under the 
double glare of the sun and its reflec- 
tion. Usually at this time he was in the 
shelter of the forest. Before him a 
high wave of lava lifted. He sighed 
and braced himself to surmount it, the 
duplicate of twenty others crossed in 
the last two hours, only to reveal still 
more ahead. It seemed impossible that ` 
any animal, even terror-stricken, would 
have fled this far across a desert where 
nothing grew and not even snakes made 
a home. But the toil of the trip behin«| 
him held present terrors that forbade 
return, and he topped the flinty ridge. 
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Before him lay another stretch of 
volcanic waste, but beyond that gleamed 
the welcome green of trees clothing hill 
after hill to far, blue distances. A hu- 
man being would have failed to notice 
a breath of wind, but Swiftfoot caught 
the welcome scent of water. It was a 
long way off, but its promise annihi-. 
lated distance. In fess than an hour he 
clattered through shingle and plunged 
his dry muzzle gratefully in the limpid 
water, wading in presently to let it lave 
his weary, burning fetlocks. Finally he 
crossed the trout stream toward more 
solid food. 

Three forms moved amid the trees. 
Two of them were spotted as if 
splashed with sunshine filtered through 
the boughs. These ran to the third and 
larger presence, and all three stood gaz- 
ing at him. Swiftfoot’s heart began 
to thump. His hopes had blossomed 
in a miracle. Slowly the doe advanced, 
stopped to gaze, and came on again, the 
fawns prancing about her on stilted 
legs. 

It was the Sweet One and her chil- 
dren! Their children—his and hers! 


VS 


GWIFTFOOT sounded his whistling 

love call, and she answered, bound- 
ing to meet him. Suddenly she stopped 
as if arrested by some hidden power 
and blatted. Swiftfoot rushed on, 
heeding nothing but the glad sight of 
his mate. 

Something struck him breast high 
and rebounded, striking him smartly as 
he continued to advance. It seemed to 
be a vine stretching between stumps of 
trees, a vine set with sharp thorns. He 
trotted along the line fence, newly built 
by a rancher who had taken up a cattle 
range, seeking in vain to find an open- 

„ing. The Sweet One kept parallel with 
him on the other side of the barbed 
wire, the fawns, big-eyed, gazing 
askance at their sire, trailing her. 
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Time after time he tested: the fence, 
snorting his indignation at this final 
obstacle between him and his love while 
she made little throaty noises of endear- 
ment that raised his pride and longing 
to the topmost pitch. He had never 
seen a fence before. He could hardly 
see this one. Above his neck there 
seemed no obstacle. He stretched 
across, and the Sweet One raised her 
muzzle to his and caressed him with 
her tongue. 

Swiftfoot backed up. Somehow he 
scented a trap, a hedging of his liber- 
ties once he crossed the barrier. ~ Yet. 
once passed, it could be crossed again. 
And beyond it was his heart’s desire! 

He snorted as he surveyed the clear 
run ahead of him. The top wire was 
invisible, but he had gauged its height. 
It had been pricked into him by the 
barbs. A dozen lengthening leaps cul- 
minated in one magnificent bound, head 
back, his legs tucked up beneath him. 
High above the fence he sailed, and 
landed springily, bounding on with the 
impetus of the jump into the trees. 
The Sweet One joined him. Behind 
them the two fawns skipped, and the 
friendly forest took them to its heart. 


Once Bitten 


PROUD mother took her son, aged 

six years, to be photographed. 

When they arrived at the studio, the 

child suddenly began to cry uproar- 
iously. 

It was impossible to calm him or to 
keep him in the chair. For half an 
hour he filled the place with his howls 
and yells, running wildly about the 
room. 

“But, Bobby,” said his mother, “the 
man isn’t going to hurt you. Just smile 
and keep still a moment, and it will be 
all over before you know it.” 

“Yes,” returned the youngster, amid 
his tears. “Yes, I know. That’s what 
you told me at the dentist’s.” 


i\ Mo either, 


yor? 


wA SUPPOSE you're one of the 
) folks who are hailing 
“Tvory” Shultz as the hero 
of the world’s series. The 
lucky beggar! His name 
and picture in every paper in the coun- 
try; and all because he poled out that 
fluke home run in the tenth inning. 

No one seems to remember the freak 
throw that he made in the third. If it 
hadn’t been for that, there wouldn’t 
have been any need for a grand-stand 
circuit swat to pull the game out of the 
fire. 

But then I might know it. He was 
born with a rabbit’s foot in one hand 
and a horseshoe in the other. He never 
had an intelligent thought in his life, 
yet he manages to blunder out of every 
tight place he gets into, and to fall 
square in the center of a patch of four- 
leaf clover. 

You think I’m talking this way be- 
cause I’m the fellow off whom Shultz 
made, that homer, don’t you? Well, 
you’re wrong. .That was nothing—a 
mere trifle compared to some of the 
stunts he has pulled. I ought to know. 
Where do you think he got the name 
of “Ivory?” From me. I gave it to 


him long ago, when we were both fresh- 
men at Claremont College. 

The first time that Shultz plopped 
into the limelight was during the foot- 
ball season, when he showed up in an 
old suit and announced that he was a 
candidate for a half-back position. We 
all laughed, for we had two corking 
good halves—including myself—and a 
couple of whirlwind substitutes. But 
we told him to go ahead and try; and 
what happened? Inside of a month one 
of the subs came down with measles; 
the other quit college; and the day 
before our big game, I side-stepped 
into a four-inch rut and sprained my 
ankle. I had to sit on the side lines 
and watch Shultz play my position. 

Three times that day he threw away 
the game by bonehead plays, and each 
time the coach. wasn’t looking. Then, 
in the last ten minutes of play, he 
grabbed a fumble in the open field and 
ran it over for a touchdown. We 
won the game, and Shultz copped my 
berth. 

When the baseball season 
around, and I made the varsity nine as 
a pitcher, the ivory-headed goof had 
to land on me for two doubles and a 


came 
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home run in the first practice game of 
the year._ It was curtains for yours 
truly. They took him off the second 
squad and gave him an outfield job; 
and IIl bet that no man at Claremont 
ever made more errors that didn’t get 
into the box scores. 

If he did make one that they couldn’t 
overlook, it came when nobody was 
on base. But they would have par- 
doned anything he did, anyhow, be- 
cause of his stickwork. Let old Ivory 
come to bat in a pinch, and there was 
nothing to it. He always managed to 
connect safely when a hit was needed; 
or, if he didn’t, somebody would fum- 
ble the ball and let him make his base, 
anyway. 

Naturally I didn’t have any love for 
Shultz; but circumstances developed 
later that forced us to be friends. It 
was all brought about by Aileen and 
Ellen. They were two sisters who 
lived near the college. Aileen wasn’t 
much to look at. She was too plump 
and—well, I didn’t like her a little bit; 
but Shultz, who didn’t know much 
about the gentle sex, couldn’t see’ any- 
body else. This didn’t make me feel 
bad for a minute, because little Ellen 
was just the sort of girl I wanted to 
see some day sitting opposite me at the 
breakfast table. She was as pretty as 
one of these magazine-cover lassies, 
and had a way about her that made a 
fellow feel like lying down and letting 
her walk over him. 

Going, as we did, to visit the two sis- 
ters two or three times each week, 
Shultz and I had to set aside our dif- 
ferences and be friends. Before long 
I began to feel that I had wronged him. 
I decided that he wasn’t such a bad 
fellow, after all. Perhaps it was be- 
cause I felt sorry for him. He was lost 
when it came to parlor talk. He would 
sit around, looking confused and fool- 
ish, and not say a dozen words during 
the course of an hour. When he did 
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talk, the chances were that he would 
make some break that would cause him 
to turn red and everybody present to 
break out laughing. 

But courting the fair sex took more 
money than either Shultz or I could 
afford. It got to the point where we 
were perpetually broke, and generally 
in debt. So when an opportunity came 
along to play semipro ball on Sundays, 
and thus pick up a few odd dollars, we 
jumped at the chance. 

There was a strict rule at Claremont 
against students -playing professional 
ball, and we kept pretty quiet about it, 
playing under assumed names and giv- 
ing fake excuses when we had to leave 
town over the week-end. 

Then one afternoon both of us re- 
ceived a notice to visit the president’s 
office. When we reported, he flashed 
a telegram in our faces and-asked us 
what it meant. The telegram was one 
that Shultz had received from the man- 
ager of a bush team in a town near by, 
asking us to show up on the following 
Sunday. Shultz had forgotten and left 
it in a book he had borrowed from one 
of the professors. 

There was no chance for us to ex- 
plain. Our presence, said the president, 
was undesirable. He had the goods on 
us, so we didn’t try to argue. 

That night we talked it all over. 
Finally we decided that the best thing 
to do was to start out to buck the world. 
Shultz said that an old friend of his 
father’s who had a law office in Hous- 
ton had urged him many times to work 
for him and study that business. He 
had no doubt that after things were 
explained, Sheridan—that was the 
friend’s name—could find something 
for me to do also. It seemed to be the’ 


-only way out of a bad situation, so I 


agreed to go with him. We dropped 
a note to Aileen and Ellen, giving some 
reason for our sudden departure, and 
boarded the train. 
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F. 


SHERIDAN proved to be a good fel- 

low. He said that he had been 
looking for some new blood for his 
office, and that we would be worth a 
lot to him. We found a boarding place, 
and went to work with the intention 
of showing old Knowlton, the college 
prexy, that. we had better stuff in us 
than he imagined. 

For six months matters went along 
swimmingly. Then the Briggs case 
came up. Briggs was a young cashier 
who had been laboring under the im- 
pression that he could play faro with 
his firm’s money and get away with it. 
When the bottom dropped out from 
under him, the poor fellow woke up 
with a start. He had plenty of friends, 
however, and they clubbed together and 
hired Sheridan to defend him. The 
case meant more than money to Sher- 
idan; the advertising that would come 
from winning it would go a long way 
- toward strengthening his legal reputa- 
tion. 

Til never forget the first day of that 
trial. It was one of those warm, moist, 
sticky, Texas days that make one feel 
like a limp rag. For several hours we 
sat in a crowded courtroom. Things 
were working for us as smoothly as 
Chance’s old infield. We felt sure of 
an acquittal. 

When the judge finally adjourned 
court for the day, Shultz and I, with a 
couple of friends, made a bee line for 
the nearest soda fountain. We had a 
couple of cool drinks, and presently 
others joined our party. I noticed, 
after a while, that Shultz was getting 
rather talkative. At last the talk turned 
to the Briggs case. ` 

“T,ooks pretty tough for the prosecu- 
tion,” remarked one of the newcomers, 
“but I guess the district attorney is 
wise enough to beat a man like Sher- 
idan at any old law game that might 
come up.” 
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“Don’t you think it for a minute!” 
exclaimed Shultz, rising in his seat. 
“Sheridan is the wisest lawyer in the 
State of Texas. Who else would have 
thought to get hold of the company’s 
cash beok and keep it hid? And how 
is Mr. District Attorney going to prove 
his case unless he can find it? How is 
he, I ask you?” 

Everybody laughed. I felt a cold 
shiver running up my spinal cord. I 
started to interrupt, but Shultz turned 
on me and said: “Quit kicking my 
shins when I’m trying to converse with 
friends.” 

Qur goose was done to a brown. 
Early the next morning the sheriff 
dropped around to our office with a 
search warrant and a subpcena for that 
cash book. It seemed that the fellow 
to whom Shultz had given the tip was 
a deputy in the district attorney’s of- 
fice. Sheridan not only lost the case, 
but he was fortunate to escape arrest 
for compounding a felony. 

Of course Shultz and I parted com- 
pany from the pay roll then and there. 

“Good-by, you poor boobs,” growled 
Sheridan, after he had slipped us the 
pleasing information. “I hope some- 
body shoots you before you do any 
more damage. You are public nui- 
sances, running around loose the way 
you are.” 

When we got back to our room, I 
threw Shultz down onto the floor and 
sat on him. I believe I would have 
killed him if I hadn’t stopped to think 
that he had twenty dollars in the sav- 
ings bank. I needed part of that 
twenty; I was broke. So I let him off 
with a few punches, and then asked him 
to sit down and talk over matters like 
a regular human being. 

That was about all.we did do—talk. 
We found that our friends in Houston, 
after that, could be numbered on the 
fingers of an armless man. Two weeks 
later we were down to our last quar- 
ter. We were arguing as to whether 
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it would be better to spend it for coffee 
and sinkers, or to buy a couple of boxes 
of crackers to eat in our room, when 
a bright idea flashed into Shultz’s 
mind. 

“Mac,” he shouted, “why can’t we 
play baseball? You remember we used 
to pick up a few odd shekels at that 
game. If I do say so, we had the class; 
and there’s no reason why we can’t do 
it again. There must be some ball 
teams in this neck of the woods that 
would take a chance on us.” 

It was a happy thought. Immediately 
we went out to hunt for managers. The 
only one in Houston knew us, and gave 
us the icy laugh. He said, however, 
that he had an acquaintance over at 
Fairmont, a.little town near by, against 
whom he had a grudge, and that it 
might be worth while looking him up. 

We trudged thirty miles to Fairmont. 
Sure enough, there was a ball club in 
that town called the Eagles. The man- 
ager’s name was Foxhall. He said that 
he was having a hard time to find re- 
cruits at the salary he wanted to pay. 

“If you want to work for forty, a 
month,” said Foxhall, “I can use which- 
ever one of you is an outfielder.” That 
was Shultz, of course, the lucky beggar! 

But matters didn’t turn out so badly 
for me, after all. There was another 
club in the next town—the Hawkeyes— 
that was in the market for a cheap 
pitcher. Shultz tipped me off to it after 
he had been training with the Eagles 
for a few days. I went over to have a 
talk with the manager, and hooked up 
with him for ten dollars a month more 
than Shultz was getting. I felt pretty 
chesty about it. 

After glancing over the crowd of 
misfits I was to play with, I figured 
that I „was certainly going to make a 
hit with the natives in that part of the 
country. I worked hard to get into 
condition, and then I began to show 
them that I was a bright and shining 
star. If I do say so, I always could 
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pitch, and I was going as well then as 
I ever have gone. 

The Eagles and the Hawkeyes be- 
longed to the Cotton Belt League. I 
don’t suppose you ever heard of it; 
most people haven’t. But occasionally 
the scouts from the big brush come 
gumshoeing down there, hoping to spot 
another Alexander or a young Ty Cobb. 
If a man bats five hundred and fields 
nine-ninety in the Cotton Belt, the 
scouts figure that with training they 
might be able to make a fair ball player 
out of him for the major circuits. 

Shultz and I were the sensations of 
the year. I was working like a-rapid- 
fire gun with a range finder and disap- 
pearing carriage, and Ivory was poling 
out his usual crop of triples and two- 
baggers. As a matter of fact, about the 
only time I ever got into trouble was 
when the Hawkeyes played the Eagles. 
Shultz was a boox to me. He knew 
my. delivery like a book and landed on 
everything I forked over the platter. 


III. 


LONG toward the middle of the 
season, when I had a string of 
fifteen consecutive wins to my credit, 
the manager of the Hawkeyes tipped 
me off to the fact that there was a scout 
from the Boston Highbinders in the 
offing, and that it looked as if I were 
going to get a chance in the big time. 

“He’s seen you work once,” said the 
manager, “and he was favorably im- 
pressed. If you can repeat in the game 
to-morrow against the Eagles, it means 
the big league for you and a couple 
of thousand purchase money for me. 
Whatever you do, don’t get overanx- 
ious and blow up.” 

“The only man on the Eagles’ line- 
up whose number I haven’t got is Ivory 
Shultz,” I assured him, “and you 
needn’t worry about him. Shultz and 
I are old pals. I’m going to have a 
little talk with him to-night.” 
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When I laid the proposition before 
Shultz, he saw right away how fair it 
was, and agreed that it would be a 
shame to ruin my chances. 

“Leave it to me,” he said, shaking my 
hand. “You’ve stood for a lot of fool- 
ishness, and now I’m going to make it 
all up to you. If I make a clean hit 
off you to-morrow, you can have my 
right eye for a marble.” 

I slept that night with an easy mind. 
The next afternoon I stepped onto the 
rubber and proceeded to show Mr. 
Highbinder Scout what I had—and it 
was plenty. There wasn’t anything I 
couldn’t do with the old onion that day. 

But in the fifth inning, when Shultz 
came up the second time, I had a wab- 
bly streak and issued hima pass. After 
he got onto the bags, Shultz didn’t con- 
sider that he would do me any harm 
by showing the crowd a little classy 
base running. He stole second and 
third in succession, and then started 
for home while I held the ball in my 
hand. 

I had a brain storm right then. He 
was almost to the plate before I let 
loose with the ball. It was a wild 
throw, and in reaching for it, Mike 
Dorgan, the catcher, put his hand in 
front of Shultz’s spikes and had it beau- 
tifully ripped. Nothing serious, but it 
had an awful effect on Mike’s temper. 
He lit into me something scandalous, 
and then turned on Shultz and gave 
him his pedigree in choice, bush-league 
language. I expected a riot then and 
there, but Shultz kept his bearings and 
walked back to the bench without a 
word. 

Along about the eighth inning, the 
one run that Shultz had made began to 
look as big as a mountain. While I 
was pitching air-tight ball, the fellows 
behind me couldn’t put over a tally. 
The strain began to tell. I like to be 
staked to a lead of one run, anyway. 

In the first of the eighth I gave an- 
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other walk. The next man up was 
Shultz, so I felt better about it. He 
gave me a reassuring wink as he took 
his position. I eased up and put a 
floater dead through the center of the 
plate. Shultz didn’t take his bat off 
his shoulder. 

“Wow!” yelled Mike Dorgan, as he 
threw back the ball. “The Dutchman’s 
yellow! That’s why he can run so 
well.” 

My heart sank. I had seen Shultz 
nearly kill a man once for calling him 
yellow. I didn’t take any chances with 
the next one. It cut the corner of the 
plate. Shultz made a feeble swing and 
missed it four inches. I felt better. 
But just as I wound up for the next 
one, Mike let loose again. 

“Yellow!” he gibed. “You've got 
a streak as wide as a country road. 
Afraid of the fast ones, are you? Or 
are you waiting for another walk? You 
won't get it; and if you do, you'll be 
spiked at every bag. You're yellow, 
and your whole family’s yellow!” 

“TIl show you who’s yellow!” howled 
Shultz, grabbing his bat so tightly that 
I could see the veins bulge out on his 
wrists. 

I tried to stop that throw, but it was 
too late. It was a high, jumpy inshoot. 
Shultz stepped up to it and knocked 
the old pill about two miles beyond the 
outfield. 

The gravy was spilled. Shultz had 
broken up the game. I lost my nerve 
entirely, issued three walks, and al- 
lowed four hits before a relief pitcher 
was sent in. -What the manager said . 
to me is a bitter memory. 

When I was leaving the grounds, 
Shultz came up to me and tried to 
apologize. 

“Honest, Mac,” he wailed, “I got rat- 
tled. I was so sore I forgot everything 
in the world.” 

“Keep away from me; I’m dangera 
ous!” I replied, without stopping. “I’m 
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through with you for life. You've 
ruined me.” 

I tramped on, leaving him on the 
verge of tears. At that, I almost felt 
sorry for the poor bonehead; but the 
manager’s words were still too fresh in 
my mind to allow me to feel very sorry 
for anybody but myself. 

I couldn’t sleep that night. 
was some sort of tank-circuit show in 
town, and I bought a ticket. After the 
first act, I left in disgust and wandered 
about the town. 

Then I met Shultz. It was pitiable 
the way he went on. He said if I 
wouldn’t forgive him he was going to 
end it all. I was about to relent and 
assure him of my undying friendship 
when a stranger walked up to where 
we were standing. He slapped Shultz 
on the shoulder. 

“Why so gloomy, old-timer?” he in- 
quired. 

“What do you expect?” retorted 
Shultz angrily. “Do you suppose after 
I went and knocked my old friend out 
of the box this afternoon that I’m in a 
happy frame of mind?” 

The stranger burst out in a loud guf- 
faw of laughter. He was a fat chap, 
with a large bay window, and I thought 
he was going to burst. 

“My friend,’ he said, when he had 
got himself under control, “do you 
know who I am? I’m a scout for the 
Highbinders. If I were you, I wouldn’t 
take things so hard. After seeing your 
little exhibition this afternoon and look- 
ing over your record, I am sure strong 
for you. You'll go great among sym- 
pathetic company. Just sign this doc- 
ument, and to-morrow we'll start for 
the Hub City.” 

eee. IV. 
HAT’S how Shultz got into the big 
league—over my prostrate body, as 
usual. He didn’t stay with the High- 


binders very long. The first time they 
used him he pulled a couple of plays 


There 
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so raw that he was taken out and kept 
on the bench the rest of. the game. 
They asked waivers on him right away. 
It began to look as if Ivory Shultz was 
to come down a blamed sight faster 
than he went up. But not him! 

That same week, O’Brien, the only 
decent outfielder on the Bees’ line-up, 
had to break his leg. .They bought 
Shultz to fill the place until they could 
find a real ball player. What.does he 
do? Steps into the first game and rings 
up three doubles and a single and 
cinched the job. And while I was read- 
ing about it in the papers and wonder- 
ing why he couldn’t have done the same 
when he was with the Highbinders, I 
found out the reason. The Bees caught 
the Highbinders in a slump on the home 
stretch, and there was old Ivory Shuitz 
in a world’s series. 

Meanwhile, I remained pottering 
around in the Cotton Belt, until one 
day, toward the last of the season, a 
scout from the Benedicts took a fancy 
to my pitching and ordered me to re- 
port the following March. 

I felt pretty good over it; sat right 
dowri and wrote Ellen all about my 
luck, and hinted rather strongly that 
as soon as I collected some real big- 
league money it would be nice to have 
a wife sitting in the grand stand root- 
ing for me every day. Then I bought 
a ticket for Boston, where I intended 
to winter, waiting for the next season 
to open. 

The first person I met at the hotel 
in the Hub City was Ivory Shultz. He 
looked unusually prosperous, and 
showed me a check of four figures 
which had been handed to him as his 
share of the world’s series’ plunder. 

“What are you going to dé with all 
that money?” I inquired. “It’s more 
than you ever had before in your life.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied airily. 
“There’s a little girl who would be 
pleased to death to help spend it. I’ve 
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been writing to-Aileen lately, and I like 
the tone of her letters. I’m going over 
now to send her a telegram bearing the 
fatal words.” ; 

“Shake hands!” I exclaimed. “You'll 
make a good brother-in-law. Pm going 
to pop the question to Ellen as soon as 
I get to going right.” 

“Fine!” said Shultz. “TIl see you 
later and let you know the news.” 

Two hours later, Shultz found me in 
the lobby. He held a telegram in his 
hand. With a sheepish grin, he passed 
it over to me. And what do you think? 
It read: “Am overjoyed. Start to-day 
for Boston. Have always loved you, 
but didn’t think you cared for me.” 

And the blamed thing was signed: 
“Elen 

“What’s all this mean?” I exclaimed, 
looking up in amazement. 

“Heaven help me,-Mac, I made a mis- 
take,” answered Shultz dejectedly. “I 
was thinking about you and Ellen when 
I wrote my telegram, and I mixed the 
names !” 

And, knowing Shultz as I did, I had 
to believe him. 

Sure, he married her. What’s a man 
going to do when a pretty girl is in love 
with him? They have a youngster 
now, and they’re the happiest couple I 
ever knew. They ought to be—he with 
the best girl that ever lived for a wife, 
and she with a husband that’s a world 
series’ hero. That chap can’t help being 
lucky! 


Animal Swimmers 


NEARLY all animals are good swim- 
mers, and take to the water natu- 
rally. Many stories are told of the 
feats of rhinoceros, elk, and deer; but 
of all swimmers in all climes, the best, 
although not the swiftest, is the polar 
bear, who passes half its time in the 
water, swimming and diving. 
The bear’s swimming power is won- 
derful, and it must be remembered that 
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the water in some of its regions is in- 
variably cold, and that cold water is 
ordinarily very discouraging to a swim- 
mer. There are bears that can swim 
thirty miles or more without a special 
effort. 

One of the swiftest of swimming 
animals is the squirrel. A sportsman on 
one occasion, having a young squirrel 
that had never seen water, wanted to 
see if it could swim, and took it with 
him in a rowboat to the center of the 
lake. 

When the squirrel was put in the 
water, it turned toward the bank, head 
and paws above the water, back and 
tail underneath it, and began to swim 
so rapidly that the man had hard work 
to recover it when it reached the shal- 
low water near the land. 


THE OLD TOWN CLOCK 


By Jo Lemon 


SLOWLY tick the time away 
And strike the hour with measured beat, 
Serenely looking down upon 
The Green, from up the village street. 


Perched high above so all can see, 
Twice over threescore years and ten, 

Year in year out the seasons round 
I’ve counted off the hours of men. 


My big, round face, with mismatched hands 
That crawl forever on and on 

Dividing up eternity, 
Keeps watch o’er all from dawn to dawn. 


A sentinel of Father Time 

I stand and warn the passer-by, 
Adrift upon the endless stream 

Of years, that coming, go for aye. 


But few are they who heed my knell 
That marks the passing of their, span; 

Too late they turn to stem the tide 
And strive the drifting hulk to man. 


Then hearken to the old town clock— 
When putting out to meet your fate, 
Take warning, all ye foolish ones, 
Be sure ye do not start too late. 


MOTHER BLUNDERBUSS 


Zy HERMAN H. MATTESON 


=» HE Apostle, impaling a 
scorched pancake upon’ his 
fork, thrust it truculently to- 
ward the  boarding-house 
mistress who had just 
emerged from the kitchen bearing an 
enormous platter of bacon and eggs. 

“Ain’t there been a mistake, 
Mother?” demanded he’ facetiously, 
waving the cake. “This here belongs 
down to the machine shop, for engine 
gaskets. If a mud shark bit into this, 
he’d have to see a dentist.” 

Mother deposited the platter upon 
the table, yanked the pancake from the 
Apostle’s fork. 

“Tt’s burned; any fool can see that.” 
She stabbed her thumb sug; gestiv ely to- 
ward the bacon and eggs. ‘Tie into 
them—and let ’em stop your mouth.” 

“Tt ain’t as if you cooked ’em, 
Mother,” added Apostle apologetically. 
“There never was any on your 
personal cookin’. Now, was there?” 

Seven fishermen and two scowmen, 
suspending masticatory operations in 
varying degrees of open-mouthedness, 
shook their heads in emphatic nega- 
tion. 

“But that party in the kitchen, there, 
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can’t cook. He’d aught to be workin’ 
in the glue factory. We want him fired.” 
Mother squared about suddenly. 
“I do the hirin’—likewise the firin’. 
I can’t see as you’ve fell off any, Apos- 
tle, or you, Sawlog, or you, either, Big- 


paw at.” 
A furtive, wizened, red face ap- 
peared in the kitchen doorway, but 


bobbed from sight suddenly as the 
Apostle began to fence excitedly in that 
direction with his table knife, punc- 
tuating each scathing citation with a 
vicious jab. 

“He can’t cook. Hes dirty. He’s a 
liar and sneak—and thief. We want 
him fired. We PETETA s it.” 

Mother rested her clenched hands 
upon her hips, thrust her head belli- 
cosely forward. 


“Fire that sick, wretched boy? You 


ain’t got no more heart than cannibals. 
I aint going to fire him—leastways, 


not till he’s well and strong... What 
would become of him? Why, the day 
he first come here, and him half cry- 


in’, I seen he needed a hand. ‘I’m 
broke,’ he says to me, ‘pocket, heart, 
and spirit. I can’t fish; I ain’t strong 


enough to haul a net or heave on a 


MOTHER BLUNDERBUSS 


capstan.’ Then he goes on to tell, 
Cherry does, how he’d tried to enlist 
in the army, but the principal general 
comes to him and taps him on the wish- 
bone and’ says that his chest is too nar- 
row to pin medals onto. “Never mind,’ 
I says; ‘there’s work for light, and 
there’s work for heavy. What can you 
do? ‘I can cook, says he. ‘You’re 
hired,’ says I. Maybe, now, his cook- 
in’ ain’t improvin’ much, but he is; he’s 
gettin’ weller and stronger every day.” 

“But, Mother,’ whiningly expostu- 
lated the Apostle, “think of us. This 
ain’t no foundling asylum.” 

“No, it ain’t; it’s. a home for the 
feeble-minded.” 

Bigpaw Cinnamon’s bellow signaled 
the scraping back of chairs. The men 
clattered nosily out of the room, and 
Mother, with martial tread, deployed 
into the kitchen. 

“Drat you, Cherry, them cakes was 
burned again. What in the nation 
do 33 

Cherry began to stammer, then 
rounded his eyes in simulated surprise. 

“Was them cakes burned? Why, 
can that be? I was writin’ a letter. I 
must of kind of forgot ’em.” 

“Writin’ a letter—at mealtime ?” 

A fold of white paper protruded 
from Cherry’s open pocket. With a 
single adroit gesture, Mother secured 
the screed, held it- high above her head 
as the diminutive cook strove franti- 
cally to recover it. 

“Now I am goin’ to read it,” said 
Mother doggedly, “seein’ as you’re so 
all-fired anxious I shouldn’t.” 

She moved to the window, opened 
the sheet. 


Dear Lopscouse: Pretty soft for me, I 
guess. I got a job cooking. Get that—me, 
cookifig! This is a fisherman’s boarding 
house run by Mother Blunderbuss what they 
call her because she’s deadly at close range. 
But at that she’s easy; she’ll fall for any 
hard-luck story. So come on over long as 
you ain’t got a job. I guarantee a flop and 
chow for the rest of the winter. You come 
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to the door of the back porch of the white 
house by the scow yard if you come in on 
the night packet, and TIl let you in. PH 
frame a tale of woe that will get by with 
the cannoneer. Yours for pure food, 
CHERRY GUNTHER. 


tE 


a rather purposeless but exceed- 
ingly noisy manner, the cook was 
clattering the pans and pots about upon 
the stove. Mother’s broad hand fell 
heavily upon his puny shoulder. 

“Cannoneer, hey? I fall for any 
hard-luck story? Well, my huckle- 
berry, you caper into your room and 
pack your duds, or you'll fall for some- 
thing! Cannoneer! To think, all these 
weeks I’ve kept them savages offen 
your back. Td ought to have throwed 
you to ’em. Cannoneer!” 

“Lobscouse has been sick, too,” ex- 
plained Cherry weakly. “I and him 
worked for a spell on the halibut banks 
together. We was wet and cold, begun 
to cough, and got kind of fever spells 
along toward evening. The cap seen 
we was sick and fired us. I’m here 
and gettin’ better, but Lob ain’t got a 
job, and him sleeping in a tent near 
the Friday Harbor cannery, is getting 
worse and coughing again. I thought 
hed be awful handy around- here, 
chopping wood and maybe didin’ me 
to cook, and—and I thought he could 
sleep with me.” 

The packet boat whistled shrilly for 
the landing. Presently the churn of 
her reversed propeller, the creak. of 
bending piles told that she had made | 
fast. Still Mother Blunderbuss stood 
with the open letter in her hand. 
Cherry took a final poke at an up- 
turned kettle, cast aside his apron, 
sighed abysmally, moved slowly toward 
the little lean-to room that had been his. 

Mother thrust the letter toward him. 

“Hurry, you mudhead, if you’re goin’ 
to mail this.” 

“Mail it! Aint I fired?” 

“If the boy is sick—sleepin’ in a 
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damp tent—coughin’ again. Well, 
move, you dratted numskull! That 
boat ain’t goin’ to be here all winter. 
Here’s a stamp. Hurry!” 
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Ill. 


SILENCE portentous pervaded the 
dining room during the midday 


meal. The Apostle argued no abstruse 
theology! Sawlog Stevens refrained 
from recitals of youthful, pristine 


prowess that had been his in the days 
when he had been a lumberjack; Big- 
paw Cinnamon and all the rest kept 
their gaze fastened upon the food with 
an intentness which even the shortcom- 
ings of Cherry, the cook, scarcely war- 
ranted. When Mother brought in the 
pie, the Apostle lifted his head and mo- 
tioned to her to close the kitchen door. 

“Mother,” he began ceremoniously, 
“weve et with you, most of us, now, 
goin’ on to five years.” 

“And no man ever went hungry,” 
amended Mother. 

But the Apostle was not thus to be 
placated. Shaking a ponderous fist in 
the direction of the kitchen, his lips 
began to move and finally formed them- 
selves for explosive speech. 

“He’s got to go. He ain’t no good. 
He’s ruining us all, every man jack 
of us. We won’t stand it no more.” 

Mother stiffened, but the Apostle 
went on: ` 

“Money has been missed from the 
bunk house. ‘Some one has put the 
fish commissioner onto some of the 
boys for takin? a salmon after sun- 
down. That ain’t the worst; our sys- 
tems is goin’ to rack under his cookin’, 
so to call it. I seen him pick his-teeth 
with the big fork, then with that, same 
fork stalt out a hunk of beef for Big- 
paw, there. We won’t—it ain’t in hu- 
man nature—you just gotta can him, 
or—or we will.” 

Mother had been tracing crosses and 
crisscrosses upon the Turkey-red table- 
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cloth with her thumb nail, but at men- 
tion of Cherry’s flagrant infraction of 
kitchen ethics she flung herself back 
in her chair with a snort: 

“Apostle, that won’t never, never 
happen again—néver !” 

The Apostle bestowed a sly but tri- 


_umphant wink upon Bigpaw Cinnamon, 


but Mother was fully aware of the 
fisherman’s wigwagging. 

“You say he done it, Apostle. All 
right; let it go at that. It won’t-hap- 
pen no more. As to firin’ him out—I 
canned a boy once, my own boy Davey, 
when he wasn’t but thirteen year old. 
Davey had just come home from Sun- 
day school. He wanted to go swim- 
min’. ‘No,’ I says, ‘not on Sunday.’ 
Davey flew mad, bellered, then pouted. 
I never paid no attention, but kept on 
putterin’ about the house. Maybe after 
a hour I come into the settin’ room. 
There was a sight to give a body the 
fantods. Davey had took the blue plush 
photygraft album offen my marble-top 
center table, and had tied our old tom- 
cat, Belshazzar, orto it with strings. 
Belshazzar was mewin’ and clawin’ 
something frantic. Davey was walkin’ 
around the room with the coal-oil can 
sprinklin’ oil all over my new ingrain 
carpet. ‘What in the nation be you 
doing, Davey?’ I says. ‘I’m a-goin’ 
to offer up a bloody sackerfice,’ says 
Davey. ‘Belshazzar is the lamb. First 
I’m purifying the premises like Moses 
done, with oil” I flew at Davey. I 
give him the trouncin’ of his life. That 
very night he done up his little blue 
gingham shirt and cotton flannel nightie 
and I havent saw him since. All I 
ever heard was he went cabin boy on 
a whaler to the arctic.” 

Mother Blunderbuss stared hard at 
the tablecloth across which her finger 
resumed its geometric travels» The 
Apostle cleared his throat. 

“I know, Mother; it’s too bad. But 
what’s all that got to do with this here 
deceiver in the kitchen?” 
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“Tt’s got this to do: Since my Davey 
left, I never have, and never will, turn 
any poor boy from my door while I’ve 
got a door. Cherry was sick. I took 
him in. Maybe, now, my Davey has 
needed to be took in. If so be, I’ve 
faith that he’s been took in. But I’ve 
got to keep on doin’ for other boys 
that’s needful, or my faith ain’t got no 
more virtue into it than skimmed dish 
water. I’m goin’ according to my 
lights, I’m follerin’ the Scripter as I 
reads it, I’m castin’ my loaves and 
fishes onto the waters, whence, after 
many days, they will return unto me.” 

The Apostle’s face relaxed in a grin. 

“Tt’s cast your bread onto the waters, 
Mother, not loaves and fishes.” 

Instantly Mother brought a disputa- 
tious forefinger, pointed pistol fashion, 
to bear upon Apostle. 

“Nonsense, Apostle—and you a fol- 
lerer of the net and capstan—which 
is the sensibler to cast into the water, 
_ just loaves, or loaves and fish? If you 
had a fish you was expectin’ to return, 
where would you cast him—into the 
coal bin? No, sir. Cast your fish into 
the water, and heave in a hunk of bread 
likewise for him to eat. That’s my 
system. Start blessings out into the 
world whenever you can, and start ’em 
out on a full stummick.” 

Bigpaw Cinnamon, wagging his enor- 
mous head like a nervous, caged grizzly, 
obtruded himself into the conversation : 

“T don’t rightly understand the argu- 
ment. Does this Cherry cook get keel- 
hauled, or don’t he?” 

“He don’t.” 

“You won't throw him out, Mother ?” 
whined the Apostle. “You won’t can 
him?” 

“No. Thats final. Now what?” 

Stowly the Apostle arose, shambled 
across the floor, followed by Bigpaw 
and the rest. At the door, Apostle 
turned. 

“We'll let you know, Mother, a little 
later—what.” 
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IV. 


HARD blow had resulted in three 
badly torn gill nets... Against the 
morning’s favorable tide, the fisher- 
men were working swiftly with warp 
and bobbin to repair the damage. Im- 
mediately adjoining the net racks upon 


which the web was stretched were the. 


ways where scows and dories were 
hauled up for repairs. A recreant hen, 
abjuring the neat little henhouse which 
Mother with her own hands had built, 
had scratched herself a nest in the soft 
earth beneath the shelter of a derelict 
scow. Hither, in quest of Biddy’s 
matutinal offering, followed Cherry, 
crawling under the ways from the side 
nearest the house and farthest removed 
from the net racks. As the sound of 
grumbling voices came to his ears, 
Cherry nearly crushed the warm, white 
egg that lay in the palm of his hand. 
As they worked, the Apostle, Sawlog, 
Bigpaw, and Captain Culbertson of- 
fered audible and profane amendments 
to a plan which they were perfecting. 

When Cherry finally crawled from 
beneath the scows on the house side, 
his blowzy countenance had bleached 
to a fish-belly white. He scuittered for 
the kitchen door, paused a moment to 
listen, then slunk into his own tiny, 
lean-to room. Mother Blunderbuss, in 
her own room in the front part of the 
house, was singing with shrill fervor: 
“Show-wowers of blessings, oh, that 
to-day they might fa-hall.” z 


Upon his knees, Cherry hauled his 


canvas dunnage bag from beneath the 
bed and began thrusting in shirts, socks, 
underwear, his cook’s apron, two cellu- 
loid collars, and, dearest sartorial pos- 
session of all, a red silk made-up neck- 
tie with a frontal ornamentation of 
hand-painted lilies of the valley. 

He tiptoed to the small rear window, 
parted the clean muslin curtains, and 
looked out. It was but-a step to the 
shelter of the fir forest, where opened 
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a narrow trail leading to the opposite 
side of the island, and where, at the 
season, the drivers used to drive the 
fish-trap piles. The way of escape lay 
ready and easy before him. He would 
cross the island, appropriate a dory, 
row to Lummi Island, catch the mail 


boat which met the incoming packet. 


boat at Anacortes. 

Cherry began casting up a reckoning 
on his fingers, communing silently with 
himself : 

“If Lobscouse starts for here di- 
rectly he gets my letter, Pl head him 
off at Anacortes. If he ain’t on the 
packet, PII stick on the mail boat and 
go on into Friday Harbor, where he is. 
I and him can bunk in his tent for a 
spell. I got a dollar and eighty cents. 
That'll be for bacon and coffee. We 
can borry a clam gun and dig clams. 
We can live a month—maybe more.” 

A step sounded upon the kitchen 
floor. Cherry kicked the bulging dun- 
nage bag beneath the bed, and fell to 
manicuring his nails with a match, an 
exercise so unwonted as to arouse in- 
stant suspicion. 

“I aim to set sponge to-night, 
Cherry,” said Mother, rattling away 
at the range; “you boil and smash me 
some spuds.” 

“All right, Mother.” 

“Well, come on, and be about it. 
This ain’t no rest cure.” 

Something appeared to have sud- 
denly deprived the muscles and ver- 
tébree of Cherry’s neck of all function. 
When he appeared finally in the door- 
way, his red head rolled about in a 
manner almost to threaten the instant 
disarticulation of that member. 

“Where’s your apron?” demanded 
Mother, studying the boy sharply. 
“What’s*the matter of you? Get that 
apron on and wash them spuds.” 

The apron, of course, was in the dun- 
nage bag. 

“T guess I must of mislaid my apron 
somewheres, Mother.” 
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With sounding, purposeful step, 
Mother marched to the door and sur- 
veyed the interior of Cherry’s room. 

“Where’s your clothes? Come, 
now!” 

Cherry’s lambent head described half 
a circumference, came to rest, the chin 
upon the breastbone. 

“T was goin’ away; I stowed my 
riggin’ in the dunnage bag.” 

“Goin’ away? Where to?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? What in furya- 
tion has struck you? No shenanigan 
with me, boy. Out with it!” 

“They’re goin’ to shanghai me, put 
me on a cod fisher—send me to Bering 
Sea. Fd die! Td die! I could never 
stand the cold—the abuse—the kickin’ 
around.” à 

“Shanghai you! Who?” . 

“The Apostle, Sawlog Stevens, Big- 
paw Cinnamon—all the boarders is in 
the deal. I heard ’em when I was hunt- 
in’ eggs. To-night they figger on com- 
in’ here and grabbin’ me, takin’ me in 
a dory to Sinclair, handin’: me over to 
Jim Shepherdson that sails north to- 
morrow. They said that up among the 


icebergs and polar bears, without no 


fool. woman to take my part, would 
cure me of the cookin’ habit.” 

Her breast heaving, Mother Blunder- 
buss glared at Cherry for a moment. 
She advanced into the room, flounced 
down upon her knees, hauled the dun- 
nage bag from beneath the bed. Point- 
ing to the bag, she uttered one word, 
“Unpack!” then walked into the 
kitchen, seized the potato masher, and 
was still swinging it militantly when 
Cherry joined her. 

“Shanghai you! 
spoke, but lay to your course. 
of your head will get hurt. Shanghai 
my cook! To-night, this very blessed 
night, I aim to show once and for all 
who’s runnin’ the Hotel de Blunder- 
buss. Peel and mash them spuds.’ 


Don’t you turn a 
No hair 


MOTHER BLUNDERBUSS 


y. 


HE evening meal was consumed in 
ominous silence. After the dishes 
had been washed, wiped, and stacked 
_away, and the men had all repaired to 
the bunk house, situated some fifty 
yards distant, Mother picked up a 
water pail and started for the supply 
house, where oil, paint, net warp, and 
other appurtenances of the fishing craft 
were stored. Upon her return, she 
built up the kitchen fire, placed the pail 
and its contents upon the stove, and 
began preparations to withstand siege. 
From the inside, she securely nailed the 
doors and windows of Cherry’s room, 
locked and bolted the door of the din- 
ing room which opened onto the front 
veranda, drew the curtains, then pasted 
bits of paper over keyholes and cracks. 
At sight of this warlike preconcerta- 
tion, Cherry began to wabble again. 

“Let me go, Mother,” he whined. 
“Tve got time yet. I can slip through 
the woods, grab a dory, and beat it. 
Please, Mother. You don’t know Big- 
paw Cinnamon; wild alligators is tame 
alongside of him. - Please!” 

Compassion struck to her heart as 
she contemplated the wretched, cring- 
ing figure, the twitching hands, the face 
as, colorless as the potato mash sim- 
mering upon the stove. 

“Well,” said she slowly, reluctantly, 
“if you’re so plumb terrified, like as 
not you had better go. It ain’t my 
system, though, by no means it ain’t!” 

“T'll go! Fil go! Yes, yes. That’s 
best.” Cherry dashed into his room, 
and with quaking hands began thrust- 
ing his effects back into the dunnage 
bag. 

The boy came back into the kitchen, 
dragging the bag after him. 

“Look out the side window, Mother,” 
he directed through chattering teeth. 
“Tf the way is clear, sing out, and I'll 
run for it.” 

As he started toward the rear door, 
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Mother’s broad hand lowered itself 
lightly to his shoulder. 

“Hold on, boy,” said she, her voice 
immeasurably kinder than he had ever 
heard it before. “Hold on. Let’s fig- 
ger this over once more. Do you know, 
Cherry, that if a party runs once he’s 
pretty apt to keep on runnin’ all the 
rest of his days? And for me to let 
you run now is the same as me run- 
nin’, too. Drat if Iwill! Hang them 
clothes back’on the hooks. Don’t be 
afraid. Bigpaw Cinnamon won’t never 
lay hand onto you. Mother Blunder- 
buss and her hull army will stand be- 
tween? 

Cherry slunk wretchedly into the 
lean-to room, dropped the bundle upon 
the floor, then cowered behind the door. 
Mother, crossing the dining room, en- 
tered her own room, lighted the lamp, 
seated herself where her shadow fell 
athwart the window. After a time she 
arose, blew out the light, fumbled in a 
bureau drawer, returned to the kitchen. 

“Spunk up, Cherry! Spunk up!” 

The miserable creature poked his 
head through the door. Mother walked 
to the stove, gave the contents of the 
galvanized pail a stir with the huge 
dipper, then crossed to the mantel and 
extinguished the single kerosene lamp. 
Save for the pencils of red light which 
shot from the front of the stove, the 
room was in darkness. 

Presently cautious footsteps were 
heard to approach the window of Cher- 
ry’s room. A creaking, ineffectual. at- 
tempt to lift the sash was followed by 
a hoarsely whispered conference. Some 
one stepped softly to the veranda; more 
whispering followed. 

Mother began to chuckle softly to 
herself as she took up her station by 
the stove, one hand softly stirring the 
contents of the big pail. 

“They'll have to come in at that one 
door,” she whispered. ‘When they 
come, they’ll find me all ready to repe! 
boarders like it said in Davey’s pirate 
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shouted.” 


Mother stifled another chuckle as the 
outer door opened softly. There, in the 
semidarkness, loomed the gigantic form 
of Bigpaw Cinnamon. He advanced a 
step, Sawlog, the Apostle, and Capstan 
Culbertson filing in behind. One far-: 
ther pace Mother permitted the invad- 
ers to advance. 

“Well,” exclaimed she sharply, low- 
ering the dipper into the pail, “might I 
ask what you all are sneakin’ in for this 
time o’ night? Maybe now you're hun- 
gry? No? What, then?” 

“S Jong as we’re ketched,” replied 
Bigpaw sullenly, “we might as well 
show our chart. Were after that 
Cherry cook, and we’re goin’ to have 
him.” æ 

“So?” answered Mother, her voice 
executing a crescendo of sarcastic in- 
terrogation. 

“Yes,” replied the Apostle placat- 
ingly. “We ain’t going to hurt him; 
were just going to get rid of him.” 

“Come on,” said Bigpaw, starting 
forward. “There ain’t no use palaver- 
in’.”’ 

“Stop p2 

Unheeding, Bigpaw lumbered ahead. 
Mother dipped the dipper, spread her 
arm,. gave it a swing and a flirt. A 
great slosh of boiling-hót tar struck 
the side of Mr. Cinnamon’s. bull neck, 
ran in fiery, agonizing streams down 
the inside of his open, blue flannel shirt. 
With a roar that would have shamed 
the fog siren on the point, Bigpaw 
crushed the Apostle and Sawlog to the 
floor, caromed off the door jamb, fell 
screaming and cursing onto the porch. 
Again and again Mother swung the dip- 
per. Howling like souls in torment, the 
fishermen ran, fell, crawled, scrambled 
into the yard, and in vast disorder re- 
treated to the bunk house. 

“Cherry, the fight’s over. 
out and strike a light.” 

Cherry crawled from beneath the 


Come on 


“Act like you’re tickled, anyway. 
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bed and struck a match. The walls and 
floor of the kitchen dripped tar. 

“Ain’t that a sight?” said Mother, 
shaking her head dolefully. “It'll take 
a age to clean this kitchen.” Then she 
sighed deeply. “After all,” she philos- 
ophized, “in spite of this muss, it’s best 
to settle a row without no bloodshed. 
Still, if worst had come to worst z 

She flirted her apron aside. Depend- 
ing from her right hip, in an old, black 
leather holster, was a six-shooter of the 
siege-gun type. 
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IDNIGHT found Mother and 
Cherry just completing the re- 
habilitation of the kitchen. Cherry was 
upon his knees, in one hand a dustpan 
full of cold tar, a haggle-edged butcher 
knife in the other. “I ain’t sure but 
what Lobscouse will be on the packet 
boat, Mother,” said he. “There, she 
just whistled for the pass.” 

Mother lifted a stove lid and placed 
the kettle over the blaze. “I’m beat 
plumb out,” she said. “I aim to have a 
cup of tea and go to bed. Get out that 
cold meat, Cherry, -and some pie; we'll 
have a snack here in the kitchen.” 

The packet boat grated against the 
piles of the dock, whistled hoarsely, and 
was away. A timid knock sounded upon 


the door. Cherry looked up at Mother 
questioningly. 
“Well, you mudhead, go let him in. 


Pil 
bet the boy is hungry.” 
Mother bustled to the cupboard, 
emerged with her hands full of dishes 
for a third place at table. Cherry’s 
guest, Lobscouse, shuffled awkwardly 
across the floor. Mother turned, looked 
over her glasses, then under them, then 
through them. With a glad cry she 
started forward, the brown hands and 
the plump arms stretched forth. 
“Davey! It’s Davey! Mother has 
got a hot bite all ready for you. Set 
right down, Davey.” 


is a Huron the same manner 
of man as a Nascaupee. 
Therefore, Monsieur Jules 
Chauret, Huron gentleman, 
smoked the best tobacco Of Factor Jean 
Simard and talked to him as an equal; 
while the Nascaupees sat on the other 
side of the fire and held their peace, 
as was right and proper. It was mid- 
winter, and Chauret would have been 
a welcome guest even had he not been 
the long-time friend of Jean Simard. 
The talk had gone from caribou to 
the latest news of Quebec and at length 
had died away as the short afternoon 
waned. The only sound in the big, 
low-ceilinged room was the irregular 
snapping of the fire. The feet of Si- 
mard and of Chauret were stretched to 
the blaze, and the pleasant warmth 
had penetrated through their bottes 
sauvages and through many thicknesses 
of woolen socks. Their pipes drew well. 
And to Simard, at least, there was 
satisfaction in the picture—the fire 
striking red and yellow through the 
dusk, the dim, motionless forms of a 


pair of Nascaupees, and the clean- 
cut profile of Jules Chauret. 

Into this calm came suddenly the 
thunder of imperative blows upon the 
door. Now an Indian or a white man 
of the North would have walked in 
without noise. Afternoon callers are 
not frequent in the District of Ungava. 
The factor and Chauret were on their 
feet instantly, and when the former laid 
hand upon the door to open it he did so 
with his body poised and ready for 
whatever might come in out of the 
white wastes. What came was of the 
nature of a miracle in that place. 

A woman stepped lightly into the 
room and paused, with a glance that 
challenged and enticed and flouted all 
in one instant. Many layers of cloth- 
ing had not hidden the lithe grace of 
her body, nor miles of cold traveling 
dimmed her spirit. It was different 
with the man who followed her. There 
was a droop to his body and deep-cut 
lines of protest in what could be seen 
of a face unmistakably handsome. Be- 
hind him were two Montagnais, who 
were simply Montagnais. 
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“Bon jour, madame et monsieur!” 
greeted Simard, swallowing his aston- 
ishment. The woman answered him 
politely in the French of Paris, but the 
man flung himself down upon the bench 
of Chauret and spoke in English: 
“Enough, Eve! Here we stay!” 

The eyes of Jules Chauret, in which 
there was an expression such as a Hu- 
ron rarely permits himself, went from 
the woman to the man and back to the 
woman. She laughed lightly as she 
began to unwind her thick woolen 
scarf. “This is my brother, Franklin 
Adams,” she said. “He is quite dis- 
gusted because I have dragged him into 
the Far North to hunt caribou. But 
he is a very good brother for all that, 
and his good humor will be restored 
presently.” 

“You come far for caribou,” said the 
factor slowly. Then he added, with 
haste: “Of course you are very wel- 
come—we are honored.” 

“Can you put us up decently?” asked 
Adams. “The guides will live with 
your Indians, of course.” 

“You shall have the best at Fort 
Nascaupee,” answered Simard. “I will 
give you quarters in the storehouse. As 
you may have noticed, the only other 
buildings besides this one are the 
kitchen and the powder house.” 

“Excellent!” exclaimed the woman. 
“We will go there now. Come, Frank!” 

Her gaze, now compelling, swept Ad- 
ams and the factor along with her out 
of doors. The Montagnais followed 
with the packs and guns, and the Nas- 
caupees of the fort followed them. 
When Jean Simard returned to the 
main building, after half an hour of 
hospitality, he found Chauret gazing, 
motionless, into the dying fire. He had 
not taken «trouble to keep it up, nor to 
light candles. “What a woman!” he 
said in a low voice, turning to his 
friend. 

The factor was astonished, and he 
considered his answer well: “Yes; but, 
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like the powder house out at the edge 
of the clearing, dangerous.” 

“Danger is good for the soul!” 

“There is good danger, my friend, 
and bad danger,” said the factor. 

Jules Chauret threw back his shoul- 
ders. “Do you think I am a fool, 
Jean? Or do you think that the red 
man should not look upon the white 
woman with seeing eyes?” 

Before opening his mouth to answer 
either of those hard questions, Simard 
filled his pipe with greater care than 
he had given to the task in many days. 
Truth would compel him to answer yes 
to the first question, and he was of a 
mind to ignore it altogether. To the 
second there were two answers, and he 
strove to give them clearly: “You, 
Jules, have been to school and the uni- 
versity, and you have the blood of 
chiefs. I, who am your friend, know 
that you are a better gentleman than 
many a man of pure French or Eng- 
lish strain; yet these two strangers are 
rich Americans and they do: not think 
as we think. All this is reason, and 
reason often fails. But the woman’s 
eyes are dangerous, and that is greater 
than reason—it is one of the things a 
man feels in his soul.” 

There was a moment of silence, and 
then the voice of the Huron, low but 
intense, came through the semidarkness 
of the big room: “Do not speak evil 
of her, Jean!” 

“Pardon!” growled the — factor 
quickly, and he set about lighting can- 
dles with a silent malediction upon all 
women whose eyes would not behave 
themselves. No more was said between 
them on that subject. 


II. 


THAT evening, Eve and Franklin 

Adams came into the big room 
where Simard lived and traded and 
held his court among the Nascaupees; 
and there they sat until late, to the 
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great, although repressed, joy of Jules 
Chauret, and the increasing wonder of 
the factor. 

A child could have seen that the man 
did not want to stay, that he did not 
want to talk, that he did not want to be 
in the North. He hated the cold and 
said so; snow and wind he took asper- 
sonal insults. Of weapons and the 
ways of game he knew little or noth- 
ing, and no heart-stirring tale of Jules 
Chauret could move him to more than 
passing interest. 

The woman, however, was all fire 
and enthusiasm. If she made mistakes 
in her talk of guns, she covered them 
quickly, and her eagerness to learn 
made them easily forgotten. Indeed, 
the charm of her so permeated that 


place that it seeped into the questioning. 


heart of Jean Simard and for the time 
made him believe that she was no more 
than a self-willed daughter of the rich 
who dragged an unpleasant brother at 
the wheel of her caprice. Her eyes, 
now melting, now flashing little sparks 
in answer to the firelight, held the gaze 
of every man there, red and white, save 
only Franklin Adams. The Montagnais 
and the Nascaupees looked upon her 
unwinkingly from the moment she en- 
tered until she rose to go. 

After that night followed days of a 
kind that Fort Nascaupee had never 
known. The two visitors made the dif- 
ference, and to Simard came the 
thought, after a time, that they had 
turned the clean, cold winter into a kind 
of sickly spring—overwarm and nour- 
ishing to emotions that are not good 
for men who have work to do, and 
worse for men who have no work. 

Franklin Adams brooded and smoked 
close to the fire, talking very little, and 
a door never opened behind him that 
his head did not turn toward it quickly 
with the look of one who has reason 
to guard the rear. The woman, how- 
ever, neither brooded nor looked be- 
hind. She lived in each moment as it 
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came, and she fired the battery of her 
eyes upon Montagnais and Nascaupee, 
making them slaves, and upon the big 
Huron most of all. $ ; 

It developed that the Americans who 
had come to Fort Nascaupee to hunt 
caribou did not wish to hunt caribou; 
but this did not seem strange to Jules 
Chauret, for he was busy teaching Eve 
to shoot. It appeared to the factor that 
in spite of her glib talk of the first eve- 
ning she had never known the feel of a 
rifle butt against her shoulder. 

He, Simard, watched these lessons 
with uneasiness, for it seemed to him 
that the looks of Franklin Adams grew 
blacker than ordinary when they’ were 
directed toward Chauret, and that a 
tenseness slowly gathered in the atmos- 
phere. It was such a feeling as one 
has when the world is still before a 
great blizzard. On a day when this 
feeling was strong within the factor, 
it became necessary for him to go to 
the powder house. He left Chauret 
dreaming by the fire in the main build- 
ing, and, drawing on his Mackinaw 
and fur casque, went out along the 
snow tunnel that led to the magazine. 

The air had warmed a little that 
day and the snow did not creak beneath 
his bottes sauvages, so he approached 
the powder house noiselessly, and was 
about to lift the big iron key to the 
door when the voice of Franklin Ad- 
ams, raised in anger, came to his ears: . 
“T tell you I won’t have it!” 

There followed a moment’s silence, 
during which Simard realized that Ad- 
ams, of necessity on snowshoes, must 
be just beyond the corner of the build- 
ing. The factor, down in the path, was 
completely hidden by drifts which rose 
above his head. He was in the act of 
drawing breath to cough and give warn- 
ing of his presence when the voice of 
Adams rose almost to a scream of rage: 
“You're letting that dirty Indian flirt 
with you! Havent you done enough 
of the devil’s work already?” 
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Then came the answer of Eve, mock- 
ing, but soft and vibrant with charm: 

“Flirt with me? Why, Franklin! 
He’s merely courting me.” 

“Stop it, I tell you! I can’t stand 
this another day!” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” she said. “You 
are not the same brave man you were in 
a drawing-room.” 

“TIl show you whether I am or not 
before night!” 

With that they moved away; and 

. Simard, greatly disturbed, got out the 
keg of powder for which he had come 
and returned with it upon his shoulder 
to the main building. 


HI. 


fers CHAURET still-sat by the 
fire, dreaming. Simard hung the 
key to the powder house upon its ac- 
customed nail and went out again, 
seized by a sudden determination. He 
found the woman after a time, alone in 
her quarters, and spoke directly of 
what was in his mind. “Mamselle Ad- 
ams,” he began, “may I say something 
of importance to you?” 

“Indeed, yes!” she answered, and her 
eyes laughed at him. “You may!” 

“Tt is to ask that you do something 
to cure my friend Jules Chauret of his 
madness for you.” 

She winced at the suddenness of it, 
and then she smiled. “But why cure 
him, m’sieu ?” 

“Would you marry him?” 

She shrugged. 

“You would not? Then I tell you 
that the Hurons are as great in their 
wrath as they are in their lové!” 

With that Jean Simard turned 
squarely on his heel and walked out of 
the storehouse. It was all that he could 
do for his friend, and he felt that it 
was little enough, for more than ever 
that afternoon the feeling of depression 
that was upon Fort Nascaupee struck 
into him. It seemed to reach his bones; 
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and when evening came, he dreaded the 
hour when, by ancient custom, all those 
at the fort gathered about the fire in 
the main building. 
Chauret and Simard and the Mon- 
tagnais and Nascaupees were there 
when Eve came in, laughing at some 


. cause which she alone knew. She flung 


jacket, mittens, and cap into a corner; 
and then, choosing a bench where the 
fire could draw lights from her eyes 
and hair, she sent a glance into the face 
of Jules Chauret for which the factor 
could have struck her—almost. He 
felt that she was playing some game 
unfathomable to him; and he had no 
more than time to think this before 
the door swung inward and Franklin 
Adams entered. 

Adams, more darkly handsome than 
ever because of the emotion that boiled 
and pressed within him, stood like a 
man who hesitates on the brink of an 
icy plunge. He looked straight at the 
Huron, who returned his stare calmly, 
and then away. The woman, watch- 
ing him, smiled. His hands twitched. 
For an instant Simard held his breath 
—until the American, resolution oozing 
out of him, walked to a bench and sul- 
lenly sank down upon it. The woman’s 
face shone with triumph. 

How Chauret interpreted this mo- 
mentary, silent drama the factor could 
not guess. He wore unruffled the calm 
of his race, and as he looked at Frank- 
lin Adams at this time there was neither 
like nor dislike in his glance. Only for. 
Eve did it change, softening and glow- 
ing as it had when first he looked upon 
her. 

It was he who now broke the silence 
that had fallen upon all of them. 
“Mamselle has learned to shoot very 
straight with the rifle,” he said. “Now, 
perhaps, I may have the pleasure of 
teaching her to use the bow, the weapon 
of my fathers?” 

As though this compliment and re- 
quest were the spark needed to fire the 
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courage of Franklin Adams, the man 
leaped to his feet with an imprecation 
that seemed to rip and crackle through 
the tenseness of the room. “You've 
played cavalier to a white woman long 
enough!” he shouted. “If she won't 
put you in your place, I will!” 

Jules Chauret rose to his feet slowly, 
with all the composure of the limitless 
North in his bearing. The woman also 
arose, looking from one to the other of 
the men as if she were gauging them. 
It seemed that Adams had done the 
thing she had not believed him capable 
of doing. 

Chauret’s answer to the challenge 
was never made, for even as he opened 
his lips to speak, another voice cut 
across the room and drew the eyes of 
the men, white and red, and of Eve 
toward the doorway. “Good evening.” 

The two words of greeting came 
from the lips of a big man—a man as 
tall and broad as Chauret and much 
- more heavily set. He came in on the 
balls of his feet, with a couple of half- 
breeds at his back, and for a fraction 
of a second Jean Simard would have 
sworn that the stranger had cgme to 
take Fort Nascaupee by storm. Eve 
took a slow step backward, and her 
throat moved above the collar of her 
flannel jacket. Adams stood motionless 
in the spot where he had delivered his 
insult to Jules Chauret. 

“Does no one here speak English?” 
asked the stranger. “Surely I see two 
good American faces there by the fire.” 

This was not a remarkable thing to 
say, but the factor thought he felt a 
sneer in the voice of the newcomer and 
he did not like the sound of it. “We 
speak both tongues here, m’sieu—po- 
litely !” he said. 

“Pardon!” The man stripped off his 
big mitten and held out a powerful 
hand. “My name is Roger Borden, of 
New York. Your American guests 
may know the namie?” é 
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He turned toward them, 
straight into the face of Eve. 

“It is Mamselle Adams and her 
brother Monsieur Adams,” said Simard. 
“And Monsieur Jules Chauret.” 

Roger Borden bowed with such a 
bow as a man might ‘make in a ball- 
room. This was for the woman. He 
ignored Adams and turned to Chauret 
with a friendly word. The Huron re- 
plied briefly and with dignity. It was 
plain that he, no more than the factor, 
knew not what to make of this stran- 
ger who had come hurtling in out of 
the night. Men who are not pressed 
by a great haste do not travel by night. 

The half-breeds, disdaining the Nas- 
caupees and Montagnais, sat down at a 
distance from the fire, but with weari- 
ness that showed they had come far and 
fast. Borden had taken off his cap and 
mittens and unbuttoned his Mackinaw. 
Now one hand went insidé his shirt and 
rested there as he strode full into the 
firelight with his back to Chauret and 
his face toward Eve and Franklin 
Adams. 

Neither of them had spoken since 
his coming, and neither of them spoke 
now; but they drew back a little, and 
away from each other. For the mo- 
ment the woman’s eyes had ceased to 
flash with their eternal challenge and 
lure. Jean Simard knew from the 
depths of his being that some strange 
thing was about to happen, yet he was 
helpless to interfere, for he had no re- 
motest glimmering of what the thing 
might be. 


staring 


Ey 


| might have been five seconds that 

Borden stood silently gazing at the 
other Americans. “Adams!” he re- 
marked at length. “Why choose an 
honest name like that, Eve?” 

With the question his hand suddenly 
flashed from his shirt front, and with 
it came a long, blazing, shimmering 
cloud of scarlet, a cloud of silk so light 
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that it seemed to float in air. It was 
a scarf, priceless, no doubt, and such 
a thing as a beautiful woman would 
delight in. It waved from the hand 
of Borden as though it were alive. 
With one gesture of denunciation 
and contempt he flung the scarf at Eve 
so that its folds draped about her, wind- 
ing her from neck to moccasins and 
making her a swaying, glistening statue 


of scarlet. “You forgot that when you 
left!” said Borden. “So I brought it 
for you.” 


Even quicker than Roger Borden 
had drawn forth the scarlet scarf, Jules 
Chauret leaped upon him. The Huron 
did not strike; he closed as a panther 
closes. For a long moment the men 
heaved and strained, body to body, and 
then Borden spun the width of the room 
as if he had been belched from the 
mouth of a cannon. He struck on head 
and shoulders in a corner, with a crack 
that told of broken bones, and lay still. 

All this happened before Jean Simard 
could intervene, or decide, in fact, 
where lay his duty. Now he made a 
sign with his hand, and as Chauret 
started toward the man he had hurled 
to unconsciousness, Montagnais and 
Nascaupees and _ half-breeds threw 
themselves upon him and bore him 
down under a kicking, writhing heap 
of bodies. Franklin Adams cowered at 
a corner of the fireplace. Eve stood 
motionless save that her breathing rip- 
pled the folds of the scarlet silk. 

Jean Simard watched the heap on 
the floor, doubting his eyes. For out 
of that tangle of fighting men the Hu- 
ron slowly rose up, throwing them off 
as a bear throws off dogs. He lifted 
one of Borden’s half-breeds into the 
air and dashed him against the planks 
of the floor; he struck right and left, 
and two Nascaupeés went down and 
` rolled slowly away from the fight. A 
Montagnais reeled backward with his 
hands to his face.. Then the fight ended, 
and Chauret stood victorious. 
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Borden stirred in his corner and 
raised himself upon one elbow. | He 
caught the gaze of the Huron. “Ask 
her, you fool!” he cried, leveling a 
finger at the woman. “You and I 
and that sniveling coward in the shad- 
ows are not the first men she’s broken! 


‘She does not dare to give me the lie!” 


V. 


OR the first time the factor saw 
doubt come into the face of the 
Huron. Chauret turned and looked at 
the woman, with a question written 
plain in his glance. 

Perhaps she believed it hopeless to 
try to hold him; perhaps she was tired 
of playing a game with men; perhaps 
the devil drove her to see how far she 
could go, whispering that she could 
not lose.: Certain it was that she smiled 
up at Jules Chauret, and then she 
laughed, while the light of mockery 
danced in her eyes. “Men are all alike,” 
she said, defying him. “You cry when 
you burn your fingers! Is it my fault 
that men fall in love with me?” 

A moment Chauret swung unde- . 
cided; then, with a mighty joy shak- 
ing his voice, he cried out: “Not all! 
There is one who does not blame you.” 

Jules Chauret swept her up in his 
arms, and the man and woman flashed 
out of the door into the night. 

Adams took a step forward, and 
Borden tried to rise; but the factor 
barred the door and stood with his back _ 
to it. “Messieurs,” said he quietly, 
“those two shall go in peace—it is my 
command. Until now I did not know 
what it was about mademoiselle that 
puzzled me. But now I know. She 
is splendid and fine, and she was wait- 
ing for a man with the courage to fight 
for her and take her when he had 
won. Messieurs, not one of us in this 
room is worthy of her. She has found 
her true mate, and she will be happy, 
for Jules, too, is splendid.” 


` 


VA CTOBER, the thirty-first, with 
a nip in the air of coming 
fall. A year ago to-day oc- 
curred a little event which 
caused more than a passing 
the smooth surface of life’s 


ripple in 
events in Dawson’s Dells; an event 


which But let me particularize, 
and from the beginning. 

Personally I have never pulled a 
lion’s tail. I-am free to confess that, 
in my more frivolous moments, I have 
felt a great longing to do so. Yet, 
when opportunity presented and I have 
approached a lion’s cage with the secret 
intention of pulling his tail, something 
always has deterred me. Whether it 
was the look of dumb appeal in the ani- 
mal’s eye—whether it was something 
else which held me back—I will not at 
this moment say. 

In those days, a first cousin of mine 
named Pinckney Fink lived with his 
mother on the old home place, a mile 
or so out from Dawson’s Dells. They 
did not have much land, but it was 
enough to keep them had Pinckney 
stayed at home and looked after it prop- 
erly. But he was a shiftless youngster 
with no serious thought, obsessed solely 
with the idea of having a good time and 
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with a decided preference for dances, 
husking parties, and country frolics; 
hard work around his own little farm 
did not appeal to him. The place, as a 
consequence, began to run down rap- 
idly until finally Pinckney and his 
mother were in actual want. 

He was such a likable chap; so will- 
ing to help everybody except himself, 
so willing to promise to do better when 
any of us tried to reason with him, that 
there wasn’t any such thing as getting 
angry with him, though we could all see 
how it would end if he did not change 
his trifling ways. 

Adjoining the Fink place was a fine 
old farm of some eight hundred acres 
belonging to Miss Elmira Stowe. Her 
parents had died suddenly, leaving her 
the place; and there she lived alone ex- 
cept for an aunt of hers—just those 
two in the big, rambling old house. But 
they kept things spick and span around 
the place, looked after the hired help, 
and no farm in the neighborhood was 
better run, and none turned out bigger 
crops each year than Elmira Stowe’s. 

Long before this time, as little bare- 
foot children, Pinckney and Elmira 
used to trudge along to school together. 
He carried her books for her and her 
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little dinner box. He fought battles 
for her, too, when the boys called her 
“redhead ;” which was true enough, but 
no one was going to tell her so when 
Pinckney was around—not without a 
fight! They were sweethearts then, 
though not knowing their happy com- 
radeship by any such name. But at 
last they grew up, and Elmira’s parents 
sent her off to a fashionable school for 
young ladies somewhere back East; and 
Pinckney ‘just stayed around home, 
loafing and enjoying himself. 

After a while Elmira came back 
again to Dawson’s Dells a grown young 
lady, and prettier than ever, knowing 
as she did how to dress attractively, 
how to stand and walk properly, with 
all that poise and haughty-glare busi- 
ness that comes with a few years at 
finishing school. Pinckney—big, awk- 
ward, good-natured | countryman— 
somehow realized the gulf that had 
come between him and the little red- 
head for whom he used to fight at 
school. 

Then Elmira’s parents died; the girl 
began to show the stuff she was made 
of, down below that finishing-school 
veneer. She put aside the pretty clothes 
she had brought back from the city; 
she sold her little saddle pony ; she gave 
up her tennis and golf and settled down 
to work! Man, the crops that old Stowe 
farm brought forth the next year were 
a wonder to the community. 


Il. 


PINCKNEY did not quite know what 

to make of Elmira when first she 
came back to Dawson’s Dells such a 
fine lady. _He stayed sort of shy of 
her, until events proved that she was 
not a bit more “stuck up” than when a 
girl. When young Pinck saw that she 
was not too proud to get into her old 
duds and look after things around her 
farm, he began to take notice with re- 
newed hope. 
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One day he asked her to marry him. 
She turned him down flat; finished him 
off good and proper—with that finish- 
ing-school manner she could put on 
when occasion seemed to demand it. 

It was not because of his country 
clothes and manner and lack of polish 
and all that—Elmira hadn’t any such 
fool notions; and she knew that despite 
all his roughness Pinckney had a big, 
true heart; but she was not figuring on 
taking any boy to raise; she had made 
up her mind that Pinck must prove 
himself a man before he came looking 
for her! She could not help seeing 
how things went on his own farm; such 
shiftlessness as that quite disgusted her, 
and she was not slow about telling him. 
Thus things drifted along, with Pinck- 
ney the same trifling, no-account, lov- 
able sort of ne’er-do-well, loving his 
thrifty little neighbor with all his heart, 
and she giving him precious little en- 
couragement for so doing. 

Along toward the last of October, 
when the harvesting was all done, Ros- . 
coe Hogan—living over on the ridge 
beyond Dawson’s Dells—decided to give 
a Halloween party and dance in his 
new red‘barn. Most of the details and 
preliminaries concerning invitations and 
various arrangements he turned over 
to Mr. Pinckney Fink, knowing they 
would be carefully looked after and the 
success of the occasion assured from 
the start. 

Pinckney was all stirred up over the 
affair—imore so than he had been all 
summer about getting his own crops in. 
He went around from house to house, 
taking the invitations to Hogan’s party. 
He was happy, too, in his planning, for 
Elmira had promised to come over’ to 
Hogan’s with some of the neighbors; 
then, when the frolic was over, he was 
to walk home with her—along the same 
old road where in the years gone by 
they had wandered hand in hand as lit- 
tle children. 

The night of Hogan’s party came. 
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Soon after nightfall all of the invited 
guests arrived, together with some hun- 
dred or so of the younger generation, 
who, though overlooked in the inviting, 
scorned to allow so slight a detail as 
that to prevent their being among those 
present. The floor of the big barn had 
been swept clean, allowing plenty. of 
space for Halloween games and danc- 
ing; and here the laughing, happy 
throng gathered. 

Elmira was there, her pretty cheeks 
flushed with anticipation and the excite- 
ment of the occasion—for that finish- 
ing-school finish had worn off some- 
what—and looking wonderfully sweet 
in her simple gown of white. There 


were other girls there, too, looking 


prettily flushed and wonderfully sweet 
in gowns of white, but, though Pinck- 
ney had a pleasant word of greeting 
for all, most of the time he could be 
found close by the side vf his little 
neighbor, Elmira Stowe. 
_ Well, when all the noise and uproar 
and fun of the games were at full 
height, some one in the crowd came 
running over to where Pinckney was 
standing in the center of the floor with 
a big tin platter’ he was about to spin 
—you know the old game, “spin the 
platter”—and told him that beneath the 
manger in one of the stalls was a live 
lion. 

Pinckney had been joking all the eve- 
ning and in turn had so many jokes 
played on him that he supposed this 
was another one arranged for his spe- 
cial benefit; so, still carrying the tin 
platter, he walked over to the stall, bold 
as could be. 

The clamor died: down. The guests 
crowded around Pinckney, some in real, 
some in affected, fright. Sure enough, 
there beneath the manger was a great, 
tawny form, with a long tail sticking 
out. Pinckney knew well enough now 
that a job had been put up on him; like 
enough it was a stuffed lion skin, so 
he turned to the breathless crowd and 
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said grandly: “Folks—do you know 
how I kill lions?” 

The crowd was silent for a moment; 
then some one spoke up: “How do you 
kill lions, Pinckney ?” 

“I grab ’em by the tail,” he answered, 
“and snap ’em till I break their backs!” 
With that he reached down and gave 
the lion’s tail an awful jerk. 


III. 


HERE was a scuffling of the tawny 
form; then a roar which shook the 
rafters. Like a flash of yellow light, 
the great beast lurched forth, caught up 
Pinckney in its great jaws, and, bound- 
ing through a window six feet above, 
scurried off in the moonlight down the 
road. 

The men stood transfixed with 
amazement and horror; the women 
screamed, and some swooned. But El- 
mira, her face as white as the gown she 
wore, sprang out of the door and rari 
down the road after the lion and its 
swaying burden. 

The beast, we learned later, had es- 
caped from a circus which had been 
showing in a town just above Daw- 
son’s Dells that afternoon, and had 
sneaked along the fields and woods, 
striking the road at Hogan’s just as the 
guests were beginning to arrive; fright- 
ened by the noise and clamor into seek- 
ing shelter, it had crept into the barn 
and beneath the manger. 

Down the road it bounded with 
Pinckney then for a distance of three 
hundred yards, the platter which Pinck- 
ney still clasped banging against the 
stones with a frightful din, so that the 
beast, terrified, dropped its burden and 
fled, its tail between its legs. 

When Elmira reached him, Pinckney 
Fink had fainted “dead away. She 
knelt beside him, raised his head ten- 
derly in her lap, and loosened his collar. 
When he opened his eyes, she was whis- 
pering words to him that made him for- 
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get altogether the lion whose tail he 
had rudely pulled; made him forget 
about everything except pe what she 
was saying to him. 

Of course she was not foolish enough 
to think that Pinckney had known it 
was a real lion when he did his auda- 
cious stunt; even if he had known it,. 
that would still not have been proof 
sufficient that he was worthy of her. 
But when she saw him in actual dan- 
ger—well, then it came over her all of 
a sudden how much she really cared 
for him, and she was. willing at last 
‘to take a chance. 

She had the right hunch, too; that 

finishing-school training had not blunted 
her good common sense. And with her 
love and confidence young Pinckney 
Fink became the man we all knew he 
was capable of becoming if forced into 
it. They were married that fall, and 
both seem glad of it. 
_ And while, since then, Pinckney has 
done many deeds of perhaps more real 
benefit to the community of Dawson’s 
Dells at large—though perhaps not 
more to his own good fortune—always 
I think of him, not without some envy, 
as the man who pulled a lion’s tail and 
got away with it—the deed—with very 
evident success. 


Not Like a Lawyer 

THE case was one of pocket picking. 

The prisoner’s counsel had a bad 
name for bullying the witnesses, and as 
the principal one for the prosecution 
was a nervous-looking young man, the 
hope of bringing in a conviction was 
very dim. 

The thief’s lawyer cross-examined 
the young man shamefully. He roared 
at him, shook his fist at him, raved at 
him. 

“And at what hour did all this hap- 
pen?” the lawyer, sneering, asked, to- 
ward the end of his examination. 
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“T think ” began the witness; but 
he was at once interrupted. 

“We don’t care anything about what 
you think!” said the lawyer, with a 
snort of contempt. 

“Don’t you want to hear what I 
think?” asked the other mildly. 

“Certainly not!” the lawyer roared. 

“Then,” was the quiet response, “I 
may as well step down from the box. 
I’m not a lawyer. I can’t talk without 
thinking.” 


Another Foolish One 


VISITOR at a hospital in France: 
“And what did you do when the 
shell struck you?” 
Bored “Tommy”: “Sent mother a 
post card to have my bed ready.” 


Wonderful Echoes 


ROBABLY the finest echo which 
the world knows of is in the 
cathedral at Pisa—where the Leaning 
Tower is. Sing two notes, and there 
is no reverberation; sing three, and 
they are at once taken up by the walls 
of the edifice, swelled, prolonged, and 
varied till they seem as a divine har- 
mony from some majestic organ. 
There is a cavern in Finland in 
which, if you test your lungs to the 
top of their capacity, there will answer 
you such horrible roarings, moanings, 
and mutterings that you will be glad to 
rush out in absolute terror. 
Undoubtedly the most. extraordinary 
natural echo in the world is to be heard 
by the side of a small lake in Bavaria. 
On one hand rises a perpendicular cliff 
several thousand feet high, while on the 
other side is a dense forest. If a pistol 
is fired on the lake the woods send back 
a faint echo that gradually dies away, 
but presently it is heard from the cliff, 
continually increasing in power till it 
bursts over one’s head like a deafening 
peal of thunder. 


w HI tragic has always had a 
fascination for me, but to 
stumble into a tragedy as Į 
did that summer afternoon, 
when I picked up the tele-. 
phone receiver, was anything but fasci- 
nating. The voice that came over the 
wire was as clear as a bell, and it 
seemed to thrill with a sense of exul- 
tation, as though the speaker was en- 
tirely satisfied with his deed. The tone 
carried no suggestion of either regret 
or remorse. 

Wouldn’t it turtle your tranquillity to 
pick up the telephone receiver and hear 
some one say: “I grabbed him by the 
hair with my free hand, and with the 
other I held the sponge of chloroform 
over his nostrils. He struggled and 
fought against it, but as the fumes got 
in their deadly work his efforts sub- 
sided, and in a few minutes old Philo 
Landis was as dead as the proverbial 
doornail.” 

Involuntarily I had listened to the 
harrowing statement as I held the tel- 
ephone receiver to my ear, waiting for 
the operator to connect me with Madge 


Manning. As the full import of what 
I had heard sank into my brain, I 
turned. sick with horror. 

That any one could commit such a 
cold-blooded deed and then boast of 
it over the telephone seemed incredible, 
but what followed dissipated any ves- 
tige of doubt that may have remained 
and absolutely shattered my confidence 
in humanity. 

“Please, Chet, spare me the harrow- 
ing details,” spoke another voice. “I 
know that it must have been perfectly, 
awfully terrible, but of course I re- 
alize that you considered the step ab- 
solutely necessary. Philo Landis was 
a horrid, unappreciative old brute, and 
you did perfectly right to—to do what 
you did. What do you propose doing 
with the body ?” 

It was Madge Manning’s voice that 
asked the question, and I could have 
shrieked when I heard it, for Madge 
is one of the sweetest, dearest girls in 
our set. 

“I am going to put it in a box and 
bury it in Dorgan’s woods,” came the 
answer. “TIl motor out there after 
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dark, hiding the box in my car, and 
finish the job, but I'll have to be mighty 
careful not to get pinched.” 

“Oh, Chet, please, please do be 
awfully careful,” cautioned Madge. 
“But how are you going to explain 
old Philo Landis’ disappearance? Peo- 


ple will surely miss him and ask ques- ° 


tions.” 

“Oh, if anybody asks me about him, 
I'll tell them that he decamped for other 
quarters,” answered Chester. “Guess 
nobody will be sorry to hear it.” $ 

As quietly as I could I hung the re- 
ceiver on the. hook. I had heard 
enough. That Madge Manning should 
countenance such a deed was unbelieva- 
ble, even though it was Chester Irwin 
who had committed it. 


IÈ 


SAT down and thought the whole 

thing over. Could it be possible 
that Chester Irwin had chloroformed 
his crabbed, crusty old uncle? Such a 
thing did not seem possible; yet Ches- 
ter had made “the statement himself. 
Why, he had actually seemed to glory 
in it, and Madge Manning had coun- 
tenanced the dark deed. Really, the 
thing actually got my goat. 

I know that a lady should never use 
slang, but when an expression so aptly 
illustrates one’s :nental condition that 
it seems to bethe only thing in- the 
English language that one can use, it 
passes from the category of slang and 
takes its place among the sublimities 
of literary expression. Emphatically, 
yes. It got my goat. 

I was sorely tempted to call Arthur 
up and tell him what I had heard, for 
Chester is a very dear friend of his, 
but when I stopped to think I knew 
that it would be useless to do so, as 
Arthur had, at the breakfast table, de- 
plored the fact that he must take an 
out-of-town buyer to the ball game in 
the afternoon. Really, I think it is per- 
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fectly awful the way that poor boy is 
overworked. 

After considering the matter from 
every angle, I finally decided to call 
up Mr. Judson and tell him what I had 
heard. Perhaps he would be able to 
do something. I didn’t want to see 
Chester get into any trouble over what 
he had done; for possibly he had been 
justified and Mr. Judson would be just 
the one to help him out. I found his 
number in the phone book and made 
the call. After waiting for the long- 
est time, some one answered the phone. 

“T would like to speak to Mr. Jud- 
son, please,” I said. 

“Judson!” exclaimed a voice at the 
other end of the wire. “Say, don’t 
you know that Judson’s a detective? 
Whattud he be doin’ sitting around the 
house when the woods ’s full of clews? 
He’s out working on a important case.” 

“Tf Mr. Judson is out,” I said, “to 
whom might I be talking?” 

“Well, you might be talking to the 
Emprur of Rooshia, but you ain’t,” 


-came the surprising statement. “You're 


talking to Reds the Relentless. 
Judson’s ’sistant.” i 

“How very interesting!” I exclaimed. 
“T am very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Reds. Will you not 
tell Mr. Judson, when he returns, that 
I called him up?” 

“Sure I will,’ came the reply. 
“Who'll I say it was?” / 

“Just tell him it was the lady at 
the Fairview Apartments,” I replied.. 
“He'll know who it was.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Mr. Reds. “But 
I think you’d better give me your name. 
They’s a lot of other skirts ’at calls 
him up.” 

The idta of that awful Mr. Reds 
referring to me as a “skirt.” Really, 
it made me so angry that I could have 
slapped him. However, as that was 
impossible under the circumstances, I 


I’m 


„hung up. One is not compelled to sub- 


mit to such indignities over the phone. 


OH! SO 


The fact of Mr. Judson being out 
left me high and dry, or, as Arthur 
would express it,-“elevated and desic- 
cated.” I was in an awful quandary. 
Should I call up Madge Manning and 
demand an explanation, or should I 
call up Sergeant Hagan and tell him 
what I had heard? 

To call up Madge and derail an 
explanation would be sure to distress 
her awfully and perhaps result in de- 
feating the ends of justice. Arthur 
says that justice travels like a push- 
mobile, but strikes like a gasoline grand, 
and I am sure that I would not want 
to be the one who would try to punc- 
ture the tire of the wheel of justice. 

On the other hand, if I called up 
Sergeant Hagan and confided in him, 
it might result in all kinds of trouble 
for Chester Irwin. The police author- 
ities are perfectly horrid when they 
suspect any one of having committed a 
crime. I am sure that the way they 
put a prisoner through the thirty-third 
degree must be awfully embarrassing. 
Assuredly, Sergeant Hagan was out of 
the question. 

Suddenly a bright thought flashed 
through my mind, and I decided to 
act upon it. I would call up old Philo 
Landis’ residence and casually inquire 
about his health or some other trivial 
matter, and in that way learn whether 
he had been chloroformed or not. Of 
course, I had only Chester Irwin’s 
statement, overheard on the phone, that 
such was the case, and every one 
knows that what one hears over the 
phone sometimes must be taken with 
an awful lot of salt. 

I found the number in the book, and 
requested the operator to make the 
connection. After a brief interval, I 
heard some one lift the hook from the 


receiver. “’Lo!” came the monosyl-~ 
labic salutation. 
“May I speak to Mr. Landis, 


please ?”? I asked. 
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“Sorry,” came the reply. “But old 
Landis does not seem to be around.” 

“Haven’t you any idea where he is?” 
I asked. 

“No,” replied the voice. “I’ve been 
waiting for him for some time, and 
his housekeeper doesn’t seem to be sure 
where he went.” 

Something in the voice struck me 
as familiar. If I was not mistaken, 
fortune seemed to be dealing me the 
cards out of an unstacked deck. “Isn’t 
that Mr. Judson speaking?” I asked. 

“Surest thing ever,” came the reply. 
“Pretty clever of you, Mrs. Oliver.” 

“Mercy me!” I exclaimed. “How 
did you know it was I?” 

Judson chuckled. 
stuff,” he said. 
in a million.” 

That sounded awfully like what Ar- 
thur would call “soft stuff,’ so I de- 
cided to ignore it. I surely would not 
want Mr. Judson to think that my in- 
terest in him was other than what 
might be termed professional. “Has 
Mr. Landis been seen to-day?” I asked. 

“Why, yes,” came the reply. “The 
housekeeper says that he got up bright 
and early, and that he disappeared 
after breakfast. She don’t know where 
he went, but I think that he may have 
gone to the city to call on his nephew, 
Chester Irwin. They’ve been on the’ 
outs for some time, you know, and 
Chester has been doing mas to annoy 
the old man lately.” 

If Mr. Judson’s surmise that- old 
Philo Landis had gone to visit Ches- 
ter Irwin was correct, then things cer- 
tainly did look suspicious. I decided 
to take Mr. Judson into my confidence. 
“Oh, Mr. Judson!” I exclaimed; “I am 
sure that something terrible has hap- 
pened to old Philo Landis. I cannot 
explain it to you over the phone, but 
if I could see you for a few minutes, 
T am sure that I-could make it clear 
to you.” 

“All right, Mrs. Oliver,” 


“Detective 
“Td know your voice 


agreed Mr. 
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Judson. “TIl get right back to town 
and drop in and see you. Guess there’s 
no use waiting for old Landis any 
longer. So long.” 

Before I had a chance to offer any 
objection he had hung up. I would 
be under the necessity of receiving him 
in our apartment, but I knew that when 
I explained the circumstances to Ar- 
thur he would approve of my course, 
especially as I was acting in the inter- 
ests of his friend, Chester Irwin. 


Il. 


T was about five o’clock when Mr. 

Judson arrived, and I immediately 

proceeded to tell him of what I had 
heard over the telephone. 

He seemed to be awfully interested 
in my narrative, and he seemed terribly 
surprised when I told of how Chester 
Irwin had admitted chloroforming old 
Philo Landis, and when I repeated 
what Chester had said about dispos- 
ing of the body he rubbed his hands 
together and chuckled with satisfac- 
tion. “Good! Good!” he exclaimed. 
“That makes things a whole lot easier 
for me. I didn’t think that young Ir- 
win had the backbone to pull off a job 
like that. He certainly is playing into 
my hands.” 

“Oh, Mr. Judson!” I cried. “Do you 
think that Chester will have to go to 
prison for what he has done? Really, 
it- would be terrible.” 

“Not if we can keep it from getting 
to the ears of the authorities,’ was the 
surprising reply. 

“But, Mr. Judson,” I- protested, 
“surely you would not approve of cov- 
ering up a crime like this. If Chester 
did what he said he did, and it was 
premeditated, then I think that justice 
should be permitted to take its course. 
But if there was anything to justify 
what Chester did, I think that we 
should do all in our power to shield 
him from the consequences of his act.” 
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“There is absolutely no reason why 
we should let the police authorities in ` 
on this thing,” said Mr. Judson. “This 
is one of those cases that can be han- 
dled better without their butting into 
it. You leave it to me, Mrs. Oliver, 
and I’ll pull Chester Irwin out of the 


‘hole he has dug for himself, and he 


won't even have to pay a fine.” 

“But, Mr. Judson,” I exclaimed, 
“how in the world will you manage it? 
People will surely miss old Philo Lan- 
dis, and they are certain to ask ques- 
tions.” : 

“We should worry about what peo- 
ple say,” replied Mr. Judson. “I don’t 
think anybody will express regret at 
old Philo’s sudden taking-off. He was 
a nuisance to the community, and 
young Irwin ain’t going to get it in 
the neck for what he did. I'll be on 
hand to-night, when he turns up at 
Dorgan’s woods to dispose of the body, 
and after I’ve straightened this affair 
out I think everybody will be satis- 
fied.” 

That was all I could get out of him, 
and shortly after he went Arthur came 
home. ‘Punk game,” he growled, after 
greeting me as he always does on re- 
turning home. Really, Arthur’s home- 
comings are too delightful for any- 
thing. 

“Poor boy,” I said consolingly. 
“Did the home team put up such a 
rot—I mean such a miserable game?” 

“Oh, the team was all right,” Arthur 
replied. “It was that out-of-town 
rube. Why, say, Dorothy, I had to sit 
there through twelve innings and listen 
to that hick singing pæans of praise 
to his home team in Sassyfrasville, and 
tell me what Bill Haymaker or Tim- 
othy Tallgrass would have done when- 
ever one of our players made a bril- 
liant play, and, s-a-y! That rube had 
the nerve to tell me that he was going 
to get one of their scouts to come here 
and look our players over with a view 
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of signing up a couple of them for 
their home team. Can you beat it?” 

“T think that those out-of-town 
buyers are too horrid for anything,” I 
replied. “It is bad enough that you 
are compelled to accompany them to 
the ball game, without having them 
spoil your enjoyment of it by talking 
about the amateurish antics of a lot 
of bushel-league ball players. But, oh, 
Arthur! I’ve had the most awfully ex- 
citing time this afternoon. Really, I 
don’t know how I am ever going to 
tell you about it.” 

“Tf I might be permitted to make a 
suggestion,” said Arthur, “I would ad- 
vise you to start at the beginning and 
work through to the end.” 

“Arthur Armitage Oliver!” I ex- 
claimed; “I am going to tell you the 
most entrancingly exciting thing that 
you ever heard, and I am going to tell 
it to you in my own way.” And I did. 

When I told him of the conversation 


I had heard over the phone, between’ 


Madge and Chester, he certainly did 
sit up and take notice. He tried to 
interrupt and ask questions, but he 
quickly realized the futility of such pro- 
cedure, and subsided, permitting me to 
relate incident after incident as my 
story unfolded and to bring it to a tri- 
umphant and successful termination. 

“Now,” I remarked, as I finished, 
and Arthur sat there in open-mouthed 
astonishment, “you. may ask all the 
questions you want: Isn’t it too ab- 
sorbingly interesting and exciting for 
anything ?” 

“T should say it is,” replied Arthur. 
“Sounds like a yarn from E. Allen 
Poe. Sure you didn’t fall asleep and 
dream it?” 

I haven’t the remotest idea who that 
Poe person is to whom Arthur referred 
and I told him so, and I also con- 
vinced him that I had been very wide 
awake all afternoon. 

“But, great Scott, 

12B TN 


Dorothy,” he 
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argued, “Chet Irwin would never com- 
mit a deed of that kind!” 
“But he said that he did,” I insisted. 


. “He fairly seemed to glory in the fact 


while he was telling Madge about it.” 

“Well, it beats me!” mused Arthur. 
“Tf he’s got himself into a mess of - 
that kind, I don’t see that we can do 
much to help him out.” 

I reminded Arthur that Mr. Judson 
was “on the job,” but the minute that 
I mentioned the detective’s name Ar- 
thur gave a most excellent imitation 
of an indoor aviator. 

“Judson!” he exclaimed contemptu- 
ously. “That man fills me with fatigue. 
We don’t seem to pull off a quiet little 
family party without having him butt 
into it. Believe me, if Jake Judson is 
on the job, Chet Irwin has got about 
as much chance as a celluloid dog chas- 
ing an asbestos cat through——” 

“Arthur,” I cautioned him, “restrain 
yourself. Remember, there are ladies 
who will read this story.” 

“I beg your pardon, ladies,” said 
Arthur contritely. “I was merely go- 
ing to say, ‘through an iron foundry.’ ” 


IV. 


FTER Arthur and I had discussed 
the matter very thoroughly, we de- 
cided to motor out to Dorgan’s woods 
and be on the spot at the dénouement. 
Arthur especially desired to be there, 
so that he could keep an eye on Mr. 
Judson and see to it that that individual 
did not “ball everything up,” which, in 
everyday English, means exactly what 
it does in slang. Don’t you often won- 
der how the ancients ever managed to 
get along without slang? It must have 
been awfully trying. 

We arrived at the woods just as it 
was getting dark, and Arthur ran the 
car into a grove by the roadside, from 
which we could watch the approach 
of the other cars. We had not been 
in hiding very long when another car 
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appeared, coming from the city. As it 
passed our hiding place the driver 
slowed down, and I pinched Arthur’s 
arm as I recognized Mr. Judson at the 
wheel. There was another figure 
seated at his side, and I whispered to 
Arthur that possibly it was Mr. Reds 
the Relentless. Mr. Judson proceeded 
a short distance down the road and 
also parked his car in a grove on our 
side of the road. 

The stage was now set for the ap- 
pearance of the heavy villain, as Ar- 
thur put it, and I fairly shivered with 
excitement as the minutes went by. 
The time passed slowly, and it was 
awfully weird waiting there in the dim 
moonlight. The woods were full of 
eerie noises, and once an owl voiced 
his admiration of his mate in such an 
awful manner that I am sure that no- 
body but a lady owl would have been 
flattered by the demonstration. 

“Sounds like the wail-of a woozy 
wombat,” said Arthur, as I shiveringly 


nestled against him. “Sh Here 
comes Chet now!” 
Sure enough, it was Chester. His 


big touring car was traveling slowly, 
and, as he passed, we noted that he 
was alone. He ran his auto into an 
opening in the woods directly opposite 
where we were hiding, and brought it 
to a stop. Then he dimmed his lamps, 
and in the moonlight, which had grown 
somewhat brighter, we could see him 
puttering around the car. As we 
watched, two figures crept across the 
road and secreted themselves among 
the trees. Mr. Judson and Mr. Reds 
the Relentless were on the job. 

Chester, utterly unaware of their 
presence, took a shovel from his car 
and started off, carrying it over his 
shoulder. . 

“Im going over to see what those 
two soft-boiled sleuths are up to,” re- 
marked Arthur. “PII be back in a 
minute.” 
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“Arthur Armitage Oliver,” I pro- 
tested, “you’ll do no such thing. I ab- 
solutely refuse to remain here and be 
scared to death by a love-sick owl.” 

“Goose,” said Arthur, “don’t you 
know that that owl will protect you 
from mice? The owl eats ’em alive. 
But come along if you’re timid about 
staying. I want to see what’s going 
on.” 

Cautiously we crossed the road and 
gained the edge of the wood. Just then 
the moon was obscured by a cloud, and 
we were compelled to stand perfectly 
still or run the risk of colliding with 
a tree. After the cloud had passed we 
picked our way through the trees to 
where Chet’s car was standing, and Ar- 
thur explored the tonneau for the box. 
He poked around for a while, and then 
he gave a low whistle. “Great Scott! 
It’s gone!” he exclaimed. “Surely 
Chet hasn’t had time to remove it.” 
Then he grasped me by the hand and 
started racing toward the road. “That’s 
the time I guessed right,” he said, as 
we reached the edge of the woods just 
in time to see two figures disappearing 
into the grove where Mr. Judson had 
left his car. “Look! They’ve got the 
box !” 

He hurried me across the road to 
where we had left our car, and told 
me to jump in. Then he cranked the 
engine and carefully ran the car into 
the road, but Mr. Judson had already 
got under way, and was speeding up 
the road at a good pace. His car was 
speedy, but Arthur’s is just as fast, so 
we had no trouble following him. 

“T wonder where he’s heading for 
now?” grumbled Arthur, as Mr. Jud- 
son turned into a crossroad. 

“Maybe he’s going to take the box 
to Philo Landis’ place,” I suggested, as 
we followed him and I recognized some 
of the landmarks. 

“Guess you're right,” admitted Ar- 
thur. “The old duffer lived a few 


OH! 


miles farther on. We'll get there al- 


most as soon as Jake, unless something” 


happens to the engine.” 

Arthur’s prediction came true. As 
we drew up at the gate of Philo Lan- 
dis’ country residence we heard the 
engine of Mr. Judson’s car purring up 
near the house. Arthur ran his car 
up the driveway as noiselessly as pos- 
sible, and stopped it close to Mr. Jud- 
son’s. After alighting, Agthur explored 
the tonneau.of the other car. “Foiled 
again!” he exclaimed. “Guess they’ve 
taken the box inside. Lets investi- 
gate.” 

We made our way to the front 
porch, and cautiously looked through 
the big French windows into old Philo 
Landis’ study, and the sight that I be- 
held was too comical for anything. 


1 


V. 


THERE stood Mr. Judson, mopping 
his forehead with a big red ban- 
danna handkerchief, while in the cen- 
ter of the floor there was a long box, 
on which was perched the most comi- 
cal-looking little red-headed boy I have 
ever seen. “That must be Reds the 
Relentless,” I gasped. “That’s the lit- 
tle imp who referred to me as a ‘skirt.’ ” 
“Hush!” cautioned Arthur. “Jud- 
son is waiting for some one.” 

Arthur was right, for even as he 
spoke the door at the rear of the study 
opened and a figure stood framed in 
the doorway. I could have shrieked 
with fright, for the figure was none 
other than that of old Philo Landis, 
alive and in the flesh, with not a trace 
of chloroform showing anywhere on 
him. What in the world could it 
mean? 

Old Philo Landis advanced into the 
room and shook hands with Mr. Jud- 
son. As he did so, he caught sight of 
Arthur and me peering through the 
window. Advancing, he threw it wide 
open. “Hello, Oliver!” he exclaimed. 
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“Good evening, Mrs. Oliver. You're 
just in time. Come in. 

“You folks acquainted with Jake?” 
he asked, as we stepped into the room. 
“Tf that rascally nephew of mine were- 
only here, the party would be complete. 
Weve put one over on him. Haven't 
we, Jake?” 

Mr. Judson grinned and showed his 
horrid teeth, while the funny little boy 
on the box puffed out his chest and ex- 
claimed: “We sure has! They can’t 
lose Jake and Reds the Relentless!” 

“Say, everybody,” questioned Ar- 
thur, “what’s the answer, anyway? 
Dorothy overhears a conversation over 
the phone to the effect that Philo Lan- 
dis has been chloroformed and is to 
be planted in Dorgan’s woods. She 
tips Judson off, and he camps on the 
trail of the chloroformer. Then we 
camp on Judson’s trail and follow him 
here with the box that has been 
snitched from Chester’s car, and when 
we arrive here’s Mr. Landis as chirp 
as a cricket and grinning like a canary- 
stuffed cat. What’s in the box, any- 
way?” 

“Sit down, folks,” said Mr. Landis, 
“and FII tell you all about it. When 
Chet and I had our flare-up about a 
big-noise ball player, Chet got as sore 
as a poisoned pup and fooled himself 
with the idea that he hated me most 
cordially. 

“He brooded a lot over the matter, 
and, as a culminating stroke to show 
his contempt for me, he bought the 
scraggiest, scrawniest specimen of a 
dog he could lay his hands on and 
named it after your humble servant. 
He used to bring it out here and let 
it run loose in front of my place, call- 
ing it old Philo Landis and fooling 
himself with the idea that he was get- 
ting my goat. At first I used to sit 
back and laugh at the antics of Chet 
and my namesake, but as time wore on 
I began to realize how many varieties 
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of a fool Chet was making of himself, 
and I decided to take a hand in the 
matter. 

“I sent for Jake, and I told him that 
I would give him fifty dollars if he 
would bring me the brute, living or 
dead, and it looks as though I’ll have 
to cough up. How about it, Jake?” 

“Ats whatcha will, all right,” 
shouted the ruby-headed relentless one, 
before Mr. Judson could make reply. 
“That chap Irwin nailed me on the 
street and got me to get this box for 
him. Then I helped him to put the 
mutt inside and fasten it up. He didn’t 
know that he was playing into the 
hands of Reds the Relentless.” 

“I might state,” remarked Mr. Jud- 
son, “that Mr. Irwin was perfectly jus- 
tified in putting the brute out of the 
way. Lately it had developed a nasty 
streak, snapping and snarling at its 
master and at the children in the neigh- 
borhood. When you wised me to the 
conversation you had heard over the 
phone, Mrs. Oliver, I knew immedi- 
ately that it was the dog Mr. Irwin 
had chloroformed, and I saw an easy 
way to cop the reward. The reason 
. that I didn’t put you wise to the situa- 
tion was that I was afraid that you'd 
tip “Mr. Irwin off and spoil my 
chances.” ; 

“Wasn’t it ridiculous of me to jump 
at conclusions?” I exclaimed. “I should 
have known that Chester could never 
have been guilty of such a deed.” 

Dear old Philo Landis smiled. 

“When you see Chet, Mrs. Oliver,” he 
said, “tell him that I was wrong about 
that baseball misfit from the bushes. 
Tell him I want him to come and see 
me.” : 
“T certainly shall,” I replied. “Come, 
Arthur, we must be going. Do not 
neglect to call on us when in town, 
dear Mr. Landis. The Fairview Apart- 
ments.” 

As I shook hands with the dear old 
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man, I heard that terrible Reds the Re- 
lentless mutter: “It’s the skirt!” 
Aren’t boys impudent? 


A Wonderful Feat 


TEAT snails can pass over such sharp 


instruments as a razor’s edge with- 
out the slightest harm has been demon- 
strated by a French scientist. The 
snail walks with the whole under sur- 
face of its body, and it is provided 
with a means to lubricate the road on 
which it travels. A peculiarly com- 
plex system of muscles enables it to 
cling in any position to the smoothest 
objects. 

In lifting itself over the razor’s edge 
it clings with the hind part of its walk- 
ing surface to one side of the blade and 
extends the fore part and bends it down 
over the other side. Then it draws 
itself over gradually and without exert- 
ing any pressure upon the edge of the 
blade. It could not, however, crawl 
along the sharp edge of a razor or 
knife. : 

It is a fact that, while the common 
snail has lungs, heart, and a general 
circulation, being in every respect an 
air-breathing creature, it is, neverthe- 
less, able to live indefinitely without 
inhaling the least bit of air. Experi- 
ments have clearly demonstrated that 
any or all of the usual life conditions 
may be removed in thè case of the snail 
without terminating its existence or in- 
deed impairing its functions. 

The snail retreats into its shell on 
the approach of frosty weather, and 
causes the opening or mouth of its shell 
to be hermetically sealed by a secretion 
of silky texture absolutely impervious 
to air and water. In this condition, 
therefore, it is plain that the little crea- 
ture is deprived of three of the four 
elements of life—air, water, and nour- 
ishment. 


CHAPTER I. 
A HINT OF BIG THINGS. 


ra, HE sun was beginning to cast 
$ long shadows’ in the studio 
yard at Fort Lee. Arthur 
B. Haggin, the owner, man- 
ager, and inspiration of the 
Climax Film Company, had been inter- 
viewing people and doing a hundred 
other things since nine in the morning, 
but, unlike the majority of his fellow 
workers, he was still smiling and un- 
ruffled, 

Behind his smiling exterior, however, 
trouble and anxiety were seething. The 
Climax was a new venture; it was all 
Haggin’s, and he was a young and new 
figure in the moving-picture world. The 
big magnates of filmdom were trying tq 
gobble him up, and Haggin was re- 
solved not to be gobbled, if he could 
prevent it. But he was badly in need 
of money; he wanted sixty thousand 
dollars to tide him over until the re- 
turns from the next big feature on 
which the whole plant was working. 
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should come in. The banks were sny 
about lending money to new picture 
concerns, and just at that time there 
was a grim and special reason why the 
banks were turning down such requests 
right and left and clamping the lid on 
their assets. 

The storm clouds of war were set- 
tling low over the land. The threat- 
ened conflict with one of the great bel- 
ligerent European powers seemed to be 
inevitable ; the actual declaration of war 
was expected daily, hourly. It was a 
bad time for everybody, let alone pic- 
ture men. 

Haggin looked at his watch. His 
work was finished for the day, and it 
was past his usual time for leaving the 
studio, but he was waiting for his 
friend Hawley, the star photographer 
of the New York Sentinel, on which 
Haggin had worked as a reporter be- 
fore his successful plunge into moving 
pictures. Hawley had telephoned in 
the morning to say that he would come 
over to the studio at four o’clock, but, 
characteristically, the famous “Camera 
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Chap” had rung off without stating the 
why and wherefore of his coming. He 
had requested merely that Haggin wait 
for him without fail; a request which 
was quite unnecessary, for his former 
comrade of Park Row would have 
cheerfully closed up the Climax plant 
at a word from Frank Hawley. 

Besides, there had been a certain note 
in the Camera Chap’s voice over the 
wire, something that gave Haggin the 
impression that his friend’s visit was 
not to be an idle call on an old pal, but 
that something of importance lay be- 
hind it. 

It was nearly five o’clock when Hag- 
gin, standing at his office window and 
gazing down into the studio yard with 
its motley crowd of extras, saw the 
familiar figure of the Camera Chap 
coming briskly through the gate, his 
slim, athletic form incased in an auto- 
mobile duster, a cap thrust on the back 
of his head. A few minutes later he 
was seated beside Haggin’s desk, his 
keen, whimsical blue eyes seemingly in- 
tent on nothing more important than 
the smoke from a freshly lighted cigar. 

“Well,” said Haggin, looking at the 
other with a twinkle of amusement, 
“what’s on your mind, Frank? I can 
see that you didn’t come over here 
merely to invite me out to dinner. You 
look highly mysterious, like a man 
bursting with great tidings.” 

Hawley laughed. “You’ve hit it, old 
scout,” he replied; “I’m over here for 
a very special reason. I’m on an as- 
signment, and I’m convinced that it’s 
the biggest assignment that ever came 
my way, or anybody elses way; but 
the funny part of it is that I haven’t the 
faintest idea what the job really is.” 

“What!” exclaimed Haggin. “The 
famous*Camera Chap working on an 
assignment without knowing the nature 
of it? Nonsense!” 

“T suppose it does sound a little that 
way,” Hawley replied, “but it’s the fact. 
A newspaper man generally knows 
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what he is after, but this time I’m 
really in the dark. You see, this as- 
signment does not come from the Sen- 
tinel—it’s a government job.” 

He paused, and Haggin made no im- 
mediate comment. He was aware that 
the Camera Chap was not unknown in 
Washington; that on several occasions 
in the past the government had called 
on him to do some important work. ` 
Now Haggin looked at the mar inter- 
estedly, expectantly. “Lets have it, 
Frank,” he said, at length. “I’m all het 
up to know just where I come in on a 
job that you claim to know nothing 
about.” 

Suddenly Hawley stopped gazing at 
his cigar smoke and became the keen, 
alert man of action—the man who had 
turned Park Row upside down time and 
time again. ‘“Here’s the thing as I got 
it,’ he began. “This morning I got a 
phone call from Congressman Clark 
asking me to come and see him at once 
at the Mammoth Hotel. As soon as I 
arrived, he took me up to his room, 
telling me that he had sent for me on 
a matter of the utmost importance and 
secrecy. Clark stated that the adminis- 
tration wished to employ the services 
of a newspaper man and a photog- 
rapher, and that I had been chosen. 
I’ve done a few bits of work for them 
in the past, you know, and I suppose he 
remembered me. Well, be that as it 
may, Clark went on to say that he was 
acting only as messenger boy; that he 
had been sent to me by Senator John C. 
Burton—yes, old Burton, former leader 
of the House—to whom the govern- 
ment has intrusted the performance 
of this bit of work, whatever it is. I 
do not know Burton personally, as I 
have not been in Washington since his 
arrival there, but I suppose some good 
friend spoke for me. 

“Friend congressman,” Hawley went 
on, “after stating that he was himself 
in the dark as to what I was expected 
to do, delivered Burton’s message. It 
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seems that the government wants some 
moving pictures taken. I am given a 
hint that there may be a great big 
news story in connection with the pic- 
tures, but the story may not break for 
a month or six weeks, if it breaks at 
all. The pictures are to be taken within 
ten days, and that is my immediate as- 
signment—to take those pictures. Bur- 
ton said a lot of things about me, which 
modesty forbids my repeating. Suf- 
fice it to say, that I have the job. 

“T don’t know what the pictures are 
to be,” Hawley continued, “or where 
they are to be taken. I’m simply to 
keep my mouth shut tight, know noth- 
ing, and be willing to know nothing, 
and be ready to carry a motion camera 
somewhere when I get a wire from 


Washington. It’s something big, Artie, . 


old scout; it’s got my blood tingling. 
Whatever it is, it’s electric with the urge 
of great events; don’t you catch the 
spark yourself?” 

It was true. That indefinable some- 
thing that thrills men had the Climax 
man in its grip. “Jove!” he exclaimed, 
as the two men looked at each other. 
“T feel that you’re right, Frank! Now, 
tell me where I come in.” 

“That’s very simple,” Hawley an- 
swered. “Last week you shed tears all 
over my apartment and told me how 
hard up you were. Well, I’m assured 
that there will be a fortune in these 
pictures, and they are to be my sole 
property—that is to be part of my com- 
pensation for services rendered. Now, 
old man, as the spectacle of you shed- 
ding tears annoys me, I shall turn those 
pictures over to the Climax Film Com- 
pany; I am permitted to do that, it 
seems. Then, when your eyes are dry 
and have a wealthy light in them, you 
can pay me three or four million dol- 
lars royalty. 

“Better. keep that thank-you stuff un- 
der cover for a while,” Hawley con- 
tinued, interrupting a burst of words 


from the other. “We may be grinding 
an empty camera. And speaking of 
grinding brings me back to the imme- 
diate and obvious reason for my trot- 
ting over here. I’ve got to do this job 
all by myself, I’m told, and I’m a little 
out of practice—haven’t ground a 
movie camera for several months. Will 
you let me potter around the studio 
here for a few days and play with a 
camera ?” 

“Let you Haggin exclaimed. 
“Lord, man, the shop’s yours! Why 
not do some actual taking? The best 
thing you can do is to grind the scenes 
in the feature we’re working on now. 
It will be splendid practice! Get over 
at nine sharp to-morrow and I'll put 
you to work, and if you make good 
at——” 

“Fine!” said Hawley, laughing, as 
he rose to go. “I'll be here. I must 
chase back to town now and wire Bur- 
ton that he can shoot when he pleases.” 

“By the way, Frank,” said Haggin, 

as he stood outside the gate, watching 
the Camera Chap getting ready to start 
his runabout, “are you sure Park Row 
has no inkling of this? If it is as big 
as you believe it is, it strikes me we 
can’t be too careful. There are sharp 
eyes and ears down there, and any 
move the Camera Chap makes receives 
special attention—particularly in a cer- 
tain quarter. Guess you know who I 
mean. He'd sell his soul to be in on 
this !” ; 
Hawley sat up straight, a. slight 
frown on his face, his hands tensely 
gripping the steering wheel. “I know,” 
he said quietly ; “but so far, I think the 
thing is air-tight.” 

“But Gale has an uncanny way of 
getting on to things,” said Haggin. 

“Well, hell have to do some tall 
guessing this time, won’t he?” The 
Camera Chap grinned, pulled down his 
cap, and started the little car. “See 
you in the morning, old man!” 
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HE man of whom the Camera Chap 
and Haggin had spoken at the 
end of their interview was well worth 
the serious consideration they seemed 
disposed to accord him. Gale, who, as. 
a reporter, assisted by a camera man, 
had often given Hawley a hard fight, 
had now become a photographer him- 
self, and was the Daily News’ star in 
that line. He was clever, but experi- 
enced newspaper men knew him to be 
the type of man who would “sell his 
soul” for a scoop, and that was wherein 
He had so far failed to win the Camera 
Chap’s laurels. When working on an 
assignment, no man could trust Gale; 
he would goto any dubious lengths 
and stoop to any trick to win out. 
Hawley played many a trick himself, 
but his game was always legitimate ; he 
never hesitated to draw the line at any- 
thing which savored of the dishonor- 
able. 

As Hawley drove his car through the 
village of Fort Lee, on the way to the 
ferry to Manhattan, he dismissed Gale 
from his thoughts. He could not see 
how Gale or any one else possibly 
could have any knowledge of what was 
in the wind, especially since he himself 
knew next to nothing. Congressman 
Clark had assured him positively that 
at the present moment only four men 
in Washington had knowledge of it: 
two high officials, who knew the whole 
secret, Senator Burton and the con- 
gressman himself, who knew only what 
he had told Hawley—that some pic- 
tures were to be taken. 

That morning Gale, finding nothing 
for him to do, had been idling about 
the office and finally strolled into the 
city room in search of some reporter 
with whom to go out and have lunch. 

“Come along uptown with me,” said 
Billy Atwood, “and TIl blow you to 
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lunch at the Mammoth. Going up 
there to try to squeeze half a column 
about the war out of Congressman 
Clark.” 

Gale agreed readily, and left word 
at the office where he was going, so that 
if wanted he could be found. He rode 
uptown chatting and idly wondering 
what good things the Mammoth had to 
eat. He had no interest in congress- 
men; they were good pickings for re- 
porters, but of little use to photog- 
raphers. 

But from the instant the pair stepped 
into the crowded lobby of the hotel, 
Gale began to develop an interest in 
congressmen. His sharp eyes had at 
once spotted Hawley and Clark step- 
ping into an elevator, and the. eternal 
question leaped into his mind: What 
was the Camera Chap doing? Atwood 
had not seen the incident, and Gale did 
not enlighten him, but dropped into a, 
chair while the other went to the desk. 
In a few minutes the reporter returned 
with the information that Clark was 
engaged and could not be seen for at 
least an hour. 

“Billy,” said Gale, “I’ve just spotted 
something in my line. Do me a favor, 
old man, will you? Beat it away from 
me and stay away. You don’t know 
[exist See? 

The reporter, who was young and in- 
experienced and regarded Gale as a 
personage and a power, nodded. “I 
get you,” he said. “I’m going to get 
something to eat and tackle his nibs. 
later. So long, and good luck!” 

Left to himself, Gale retired to the 
rear of the lobby and sat down there 
to watch the elevators from behind a 
newspaper. It was not long before he 
saw Hawley emerge and walk toward 
the telephone desk. Quickly Gale fol- 
lowed. There were several people 
around the operator’s desk, and Gale 
resolved to take a daring chance. As 
the Camera Chap leaned over the desk 
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and gave his number to the girl, Gale 
stood directly behind him. 

“Three-seven-four Fort Lee,” said 
Hawley. 

A few minutes later Gale emerged 
from a side entrance to the hotel and 
walked down the street. He was a 
little disgusted to find that Hawley’s 
call had been to Fort Lee, the moving- 
picture city. Every one on Park Row 
knew that Hawley and Haggin were 
close friends, and it was not difficult 
for Gale to guess that the call had been 
to the Climax studio. To make sure, 
however, he stepped into a drug store, 
called the number himself, and veri- 
fied the fact. 

This. news, however, was very un- 
satisfactory to the Daily News man; 
it looked as if he were on a dead trail, 
after all. Congressman Clark was a 
personal friend of the Camera Chap, 
and Hawley’s visit might have been 
merely a friendy call, and the telephone 
message to Haggin easily might be ex- 
plained on the same basis. Was there 
some connecting link between the two 
facts, and, if there were, did it hold 
any special significance ? 

Gale could not see anything in it, and 
was beginning to think that he was 
wasting a lot of time and trouble over 
nothing. Still, one little thing stuck in 
his mind: the telephone call to Haggin 
had followed immediately on an evi- 
dently confidential -talk with Clark. 
Gale’s highly trained, oversuspicious 
mind clung to that. It was one of 
those far-fetched possibilities the care- 
ful investigation of which had won for 
him the reputation of having seem- 
ingly uncanny insight. Having noth- 
ing else to do, he decided to devote the 
rest of the day to such an investiga- 
tion.+ 

In the game that the Daily News 
man now began to play, much depended 
on moving in such a manner that no 
hint that he was being trailed should 
be conveyed to the other man. Accord- 
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ingly Gale proceeded with great care. 


After three days of his peculiar and 


devious sleuthing he felt assured that 
he was not wasting his time, and that 
the Camera Chap was on some assign- 
ment; naturally it must be an important 
one, for Hawley went after only the 
big things. 

Without much trouble Gale learned 
that Hawley was not putting in a daily 
appearance at the Sentinel office and 
was not expected there for three or 
four weeks. Where was he? Gale 
thought of Washington. Congressman 
Clark had returned to the capital and 
had made no secret of the fact. Re- 
plies to messages to the Washington 
correspondent of the Daily News as- 
sured Gale that Hawley was not there. - 

Then Gale sent a man up to watch 
the Amsterdam Garage, where he knew 
Hawley kept the natty little runabout 
which he used almost daily. On the 
evening of the fourth day Gale had the 
secret of the little car’s daily trips. At 
once he sought the office of the Daily 
News managing editor. “Evans,” he 
said, “I’ve got a hunch the battle is on 
again—Frank Hawley’s got something 
up his sleeve.” 

“What’s the game?” asked Evans. 

Gale told what little he knew. Evans 
did not seem to be much impressed. 
“Looks to me as if you’ve been going 
to the melodramatic movies too much, 
Gale,” he said, “but go ahead and en- 
joy yourself! And, for Heaven’s sake, 
man, if there should be anything doing, 
don’t let Hawley beat you to it this 
time. I’m getting tired of having that ` 
Sentinel wonder make a spectacle of 
us!” 

The managing editor leaned back and 
glared, and it must be said for Gale 
that he returned the glare with right 
good will, eye for eye. Then, without 
another word, he strolled out of the 
sanctum and a few minutes later left 
the building. 
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CHAPTER HT 


AS THE CRANK TURNED. 


At nine o'clock on the morning after 
his interview with Haggin, the 
Camera Chap drove his runabout 
through the Climax gate and parked it 
in the studio yard, As Haggin had not. 
yet put in an appearance, Hawley sat 
down on the running board of his car 
and idly watched the small army of 
motion-picture folk dribbling in 
through the gate. He knew many of 
them and waved a greeting, now and 
then exchanging a bantering word. 

Suddenly he stood up with an excla- 
mation as his gaze fell on a girl who 
had just come in alone, walking in a 
brisk, businesslike way. She was small 
and very pretty, dressed in a neat blue 
suit, her brown hair curling under a 
soft hat. The Camera Chap stepped 
forward quickly and fell in beside her. 
“Good morning, Miss Santley,” he said. 

The girl stopped short and looked up 
at him, a funny expression of consterna- 
tion and dismay on her face. “Mr. 
Hawley!” she exclaimed, with a gasp. 
“G-good morning.” 

Hawley grinned down at her. “Dis- 
covered!” he said meledramatically. 
“So this is the explanation of Miss 
Santley’s sudden disappearance from 
the staff of the Sentinel. The lure of 
the films!” 

The girl now had recovered her self- 
possession, and she could not help 
laughing. “Yes,” she said frankly, 
“Pm fairly caught; but, please, Mr. 
Hawley, you must promise not to tell! 
You see, I never really wanted to be a 
writer—I wanted to be an actress. Yes, 
a really, truly, moving-picture actress! 
So I came over here and worked as an 
extra, arfd now I’ve got a regular part.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 
asked Hawley. “You knew that Hag- 
gin. was a friend of mine and that I 
could get you z 

“I knew that,” the girl interrupted, 
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“but I didn’t want to use influence. I 
wanted to get a job all by myself. I 
believe people think more of you if 
you try to get on by your own un- 
aided efforts. I:don’t want any one to 
know until I make good. And please 
do not mention me to Mr. Haggin. He 
has spoken well of my work, and I just 
couldn’t bear to have him think that I 
am pulling wires, as so many people 
do. Perhaps that sounds silly, but that’s 
the way I feel. This is my first pic- 
ture, and when it is released—well, 
then you can say anything you like.” 

Hawley joined in her laugh, but there 
was an earnest light in his eyes as he 
spoke. “I’m going to see that picture, . 
Miss Santley ; but I promise not to say 
a word until then; not even to Haggin. 
You have the right idea about things, 
and you are going to be a success all 
on your own.” 

“Thank you,” she said, putting out 
her hand. “I must hurry now; I’m 
in a number of scenes this morning. 
If you come into the studio, please’don’t 
laugh when you see me!” 

With a nod and a smile she trotted 
off, leaving the Camera Chap looking 
after her a little wistfully. Then he 
turned and strolled toward the gate, 
through which ‘the Climax chief had 
just entered. ~ 

“Frank,” said Haggin, motioning to- 
ward the runabout, “do you think it 
wise to be parading that little bus just 
at present?” 

The Camera Chap smiled. “Oh, 
that’s all right,” he said carelessly. “No 
need of that under-cover stuff until we 
get close to the firing line.” 

The two men proceeded at once to 
the office. “Well,” asked Haggin, when 
they were seated, “anything new to re- 
port?” 

“Yes,” replied Hawley. “Early this 
morning, in response to my telegram 
of acceptance, I received a wire from 
Burton giving us a little more informa- 
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tion, such as it is. It seems that I may 
not be wanted for at least two weeks, 
but I am to hold myself in readiness 
against an instant summons. The sena- 
tor must have got himself coached in 
moving-picture technicalities, for he 
says I am to have ready two thousand 
feet of film and a duplicate roll of the 
same amount. I wonder what that 
duplicate stuff means? The pictures 
are to be taken at sea, under ordinary 
daylight conditions.” 

“Taken at sea!” exclaimed Haggin. 
“What do you make of that?” 

“Search me!’ Hawley replied, a little 
irritably. “I’ve accepted the condition 
of blissful ignorance, and I’m going to 
stick to it cheerfully. Now, stack me 
up against this great Climax master 
film that you are working on. I’m just 
in the mood to crab your star’s best 
scenes and spoil about a thousand feet 
of thrilling drama!” 

Laughing, Haggin led the way into 
the crowded studio, and in a few min- 
utes Hawley was hand in glove with 
camera men and directors. One of the 
latter kindly introduced Hawley to 
Miss Santley, who happened to be 
working in the scene then receiving at- 
tention. Secretly laughing over their 
little joke, the pair pleasantly shook 
hands and exchanged a few casual 
words. 

The following day Hawley was doing 
actual work, grinding in scene after 
scene of the Climax’s big feature. The 
regular camera man was enjoying an 
unexpected vacation; directors and ac- 
tors were both amused and flattered to 
have the capable and famous news- 
paper man working with them, though 
they were puzzled when they found 
him keeping at it, day after day. Haw- 
ley lightly turned aside any direct ques- 
tions, and the studio folk good-na- 
turedly took the hint. 

The feature picture on which they 
were working called for a number of 
scenes in foreign countries. One of 
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these was supposed to be in Calcutta, 
India, where Miss Santley, as an 
American girl tourist, stopped in front 
of a street bazaar to purchase a curio. 
The bazaar keeper sat behind his stall, 
and half a dozen natives squatted 
around him. 

Hawley had been at the studio five 
or six days when this scene was ready 
to be taken. The small but faithful 
and colorful setting had been built in 
a corner of the studio. Hawley set up 
his camera, ready to “shoot,” mean- 
while chatting with Miss Santley, while 
the director gave his instructions to 
the six extras and implored them to 
“act natural” and try to remember that 
they were poor, hopeless, helpless scum 
of the Orient and not six little Willie 
Harts. 

At last all was ready and Hawley be- 
gan to grind. Miss Santley stepped 
into the scene. As instructed, the na- 
tives looked up at her and turned to 
one another, gesturing. It was then 
that a peculiar light flashed into Haw- 
ley’s eyes, and, for an instant, it looked 
as if he were going to stop grinding 
and have a good laugh; but he went 
on turning the crank until the scene 
was finished. 

The moment the scene was over 
Hawley stepped forward and held out 
his hand to one of the picturesque ‘“na- 
tives.” “Hello, Gale,” he said, in a 
tone of cheerful banter. “Congratula- 
tions! Some make-up, and your act- 
ing was splendid! You make a won- 
derful Indian—but I wouldnt wear 
that seal ring of yours, if I were you; 
it doesn’t go with the character.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
COMPLIMENTS EXCHANGED. 
HEN Hawley addressed him by 
name, the “native” scarcely had 
been able to repress a start of surprise 
and evident chagrin. However, Gale 
recovered his self-possession quickly, ` 


/ 
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and, knowing from past experience that 
his present little game was up, he pro- 
ceeded to make the best of things with 
his usual cleverness. 

He shook hands laughingly, an ami- 
able grin appearing through his: elabo- 
rate Oriental make-up. “Caught!” he 


exclaimed, echoing Hawley’s bantering - 


tone. “Jove, Hawley, you’re a sharp 
one! Quite a coincidence, our being 
over here together, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Hawley, smiling; 
“quite a coincidence—like your listen- 
ing to me in the Mammoth Hotel a few 
days ago.” . 

Gale laughed frankly; he knew that 
there was nothing to be gained by de- 
nial. In fact, both men knew from 
former clashes that for the moment it 
was a case of cards on the table, and” 
neither of them made any show of hesi- 
tation about “producing.” 

“Thought I got away with that little 
stunt, old man,” said Gale. | “Wonder 
how you got on? Surely you did not 
see me z 

“Perhaps,” broke in Hawley, “I have 
a friend or two around the Mammoth. 
But why this delightful attention, 
Gale? I hate to see you all mussed up 
like that just to take a peek at me 
grinding film.” 

Though smiling, the two men eyed 
each other keenly. Miss Santley, the 
director, and the others were listening 
curiously to the unexpected, and, to 
them, mystifying battle of wits. “Tut, 
tut!” said Gale humorously. “Don’t 
make me blush for my motives, Haw- 
ley; really, you wrong me! To tell 
you the truth, I’ve a dark secret; I’m 
trying to write a little movie yarn, and 
I thought a little genuine atmosphere, 
with the famous Camera Chap as the 
hero——” 

Hawley laughed heartily. “Good 
stuff, Gale!” he-said. “Splendid!” 

Gale grinned as he moved away. 
“Well,” he said, “I think PII run along. 
I’ve acquired all the atmosphere I shall 
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need—for the present. 
man.” 

He walked off through the studio 
with seeming nonchalance, but under 
his Indian make-up he was fuming. . He 
had been getting away with the scheme 
he had planned; but he had overlooked 
that confounded ring! Now he would 
have to abandon this plan just as it had 
begun to work; and he had found out 
nothing. Why on earth was Hawley 
grinding Climax pictures day after 
day? Undoubtedly there was some- 
thing behind it, but what could it be? 

Having removed his make-up and 
got into his own clothes, Gale left the 
studio. As he walked across the yard, 
he glanced up at the windows and 
found himself meeting the eyes of the 
pretty girl in whose scene he just had 
been working. It was not at all likely 
that she would recognize him, as she 
had seen him only in his make-up, but 
he waved his hat gallantly. Good- 
naturedly Miss Santley returned the 
greeting. Though she did not recog- 
nize him as the erstwhile Oriental, she 
looked after him with a puzzled expres- 
sion, 

Gale had gone on only a few steps 
when a similar puzzled expression 
crossed his face. He turned quickly 
and looked up at the window, but the 
girl had disappeared. Frowning and 
feeling thoroughly disgusted with him- 
self, he resumed his stride and passed 
through the gate. 


So long, old 


CHAPTER V. 
MORE THAN ONE PLAY. ` 


THE tilt between Hawley and Gale 


naturally was a subject of gossip 
and speculation among the studio folk 
for the rest of the day. Haggin and 
Miss Santley, however, were the only 
ones who knew the real meaning of it. 
While Hawley was known to probably 
half the Climax force, Gale was un- 
known to any of them. 
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“Frank,” said Haggin, as he and the 
Camera Chap were consuming a hur- 
ried lunch in the office, “you’ve got to 
hand it to him—that was a pretty nifty 
idea of his. But why did you let him 
know that you were on? It would 
have been a good joke to keep him slav- 
ing another week—only to find that he 
was as wise in the end as in the begin- 
ning.” 

“Hes a dangerous proposition to 
monkey with that way,’ Hawley re- 
plied. “How long was he here; do you 
know ?” 

“Yes; I investigated at once, of 
course. He came over bright and early 
yesterday and mingled with the crowd 
of extras in the yard. You can bet 
he did not have much difficulty in per- 
suading Ben Clare to give him a job. 
I wonder what direction his next drive 
will take?” 

“I don’t know,” said Hawley, “but 
we'll have to be on our guard against 
all sorts of bombs and nets. I wish he 


wasn’t wise to that interview I had. 


with Clark.” 

“Well, that can’t be helped now,” 
said Haggin, getting up and putting on 
his hat. “I’m off for the day—got a lot 
of appointments over in town. Don’t 
overwork yourself—and don’t be cast- 
ing such sheep’s eyes at little Miss Sant- 
ley.” 

“Eh?” said the Camera Chap, sit- 
ting up and flushing. But Haggin was 
gone, leaving the echo of a laugh. be- 
hind him. 

Hawley went back into the studio, 
arranged his camera, and began grind- 
ing the emotional scenes of the Cli- 
max’s star actress. But as he worked, 
his eyes, despite Haggin’s warning, fre- 
quently wandered to the far end of the 
studio where a small, brown-haired girl 
was busily registering reels of love and 
happiness before another camera oper- 
ated by an unfeeling wretch in overalls, 
whose mind was concerned only with 
footage. 
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When work for the day was finished, 
the Camera Chap still lingered around 
the deserted studio. Though he would 
not admit it to himself, he knew very 
well why he was lingering. At last the 
reason for this apparently aimless de- 
lay appeared, hurrying toward the door 
which led out to the yard. The reason 
was attired in a neat blue suit. 

“Miss Santley,” Hawley said, catch- 
ing up with her as she stepped into the 
yard, “may I take you over the ferry?” 
He motioned to the runabout. 

“What!” she exclaimed, her eyes 
dancing. “In that funny little thing? 
Can it really go with two?” 

“Suppose we try it and see?” he sug- 
gested, smiling. 

“All right; PII risk it,” she replied. 

In a few minutes the little car was 
satisfactorily proving that it could hold 
two very comfortably and at the same 
time acquit itself favorably in the mat- 
ter of going. “Mr. Hawley,” asked the 
girl, as they drove slowly through the 
village of Fort Lee, “was that man 
really Mr. Gale of the Daily News, the 
man who was always trying to scoop 
you when I was on the Sentinel?” 

“Yes,” replied Hawley; “most cer- 
tainly that was Gale. But surely you 
knew him? I thought any one who 
had been in Park Row for any length 
of time would know Gale.” 

“Oh, I knew of him, of course,” she 
answered ; “but I never met him or saw 
him, to my knowledge, when I was on 
the Sentinel. To-day, though, his face 
did look familiar. I purposely got a 
look at him when he was leaving. I’m 
sure I’ve seen him recently, but I can’t 
think where. You—you caught him at 
something to-day, didn’t you? Please 
do not think Pm trying to pry into 
your affairs, Mr. Hawley, but to one 
who has worked in Park Row the thing 
was rather obvious. And I must say 
you—well, you did it very nicely.” 

“Thank you!” said Hawley, laugh- 
ing. “Of course it would be ridiculous 
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to try to hide from an ex-newspaper 
girl the fact that I have an object in 
being over here. Gale thinks I have 
some assignment up my sleeve, and he’s 
making every effort to find out what 
was? 

“I hope you scoop him good!” ex- 
claimed Miss Santley abruptly. 

Hawley stole a glance at her, but she 
was looking straight ahead. 
of you to say that,” he said; “but 
why?” ; 

“Oh, just because!” 

Knowing by that lucid statement that 
he had run into a sort of feminine blind 
alley, wisely Hawley shifted the con- 
versation to other things. 

By this time the little car was being 
ferried across the Hudson. “Where 
am I to take you?” he asked, as they 
neared the Manhattan shore. 

“Only to the subway station,” the 
girl replied. “Mother and I are camp- 
ing out in a funny little hotel just off 
Washington Square, the Marshall. It’s 
miles and miles downtown, you know.” 

“Well,” he replied, “I believe this 
bus can make it. I’m going to take 
you home.” 

She protested vigorously, but in the 
end Hawley won out and for Wash- 
ington Square they started. On the 
way down Fifth Avenue Miss Santley 
confessed that she had a great secret; 
she had written a moving-picture play. 
Hawley, of course, showed tremendous 
interest. The upshot of it was that 
the Camera Chap was invited to call 
_ that evening, read the play, and pass 
judgment. 

He drove the runabout uptown and 
left it in the garage. After dinner he 
took the subway and returned to the 
Marshall and presented himself at the 
Santley apartment on the third floor. 
He was introduced to a small, bright- 
faced woman who looked more like 
Miss Santley’s elder sister than her 
mother. 

“So this is the Camera Chap him- 


“Its nice’ 
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self!’ said Mrs. Santley pleasantly, 
when they were seated. “Ruth often 
spoke of you when she was on the 
Sentinel, and she has told me about 
your finding an old rival spying on you 
in the studio to-day. You must find 
life very exciting, Mr. Hawley! Now, 


-please tell me all about Ruth’s acting. 


She won’t let even her own mother visit 
the studio, Mr. Hawley! She says I 
must wait until the wonderful pic- 
ture is shown in the theaters and then 
she will take me to see it.” 

Immediately Hawley plunged into a 
eulogy of Miss Santley’s talents, but 
Ruth threatening in mock despair to 
put on her hat and go out, he was 
forced to desist. After a little general 
conversation, the play was brought out 
and Hawley settled back to listen 
while the girl read. 

It must be confessed that the Cam- 
era Chap was not so much interested 
in the play as he was in the pretty pic- 
ture the author made, curled up boy- 
ishly in a big chair as she read. It 
entered Hawley’s mind that he would 
like to spend many such delightful eve- 
nings. Park Row, Washington, Gale, 
and all else were forgotten. 

“My! Is it really so bad as that? 
You look as if you were enjoying a 
quiet snooze, Mr. Critic!” 

Brought back to earth, Hawley real- 
ized that the girl had put down the 
manuscript and was looking at him, 
awaiting his comment. Immediately 
he set about retrieving himself, and 
soon they were deep in an animated 
discussion of scenes, characters, and 
motives, while Mrs. Santley listened 
interestedly. 

With the idea that had entered his 
mind still uppermost, the Camera Chap 
cleverly and wunblushingly led Miss 
Santley to agree to the fact that there 
was a great deal of revision and work- 
ing over necessary, work in which really 
he should join her. He had a number 
of suggestions; ideas for making cer- 
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tain scenes more effective. She really 
must let him undertake the work with 
her, and later on she must let him sub- 
mit the play to Haggin. 

Ruth was carried away by his en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. “I wonder,” she 
said hesitatingly, as he rose to go, “if 
you could come again soon? I know 
you have so many things to do, Mr. 
Hawley, but I want to get to work on 
those new scenes at once! Do—do you 
think you could come to-morrow eve- 
ning, or maybe $ 

“TPI be here to-morrow evening at 
eight-thirty, Miss Santley,” replied the 
Camera Chap, as he pocketed his note- 
book and pencil. “Were going to 
work like Trojans!” ~, i 

As Hawley left the hotel, he did 
not see two men idly smoking cigars 
in a doorway across the street. The 
men parted company; one followed the 
Camera Chap, while the other strolled 
over, and, after looking through the 
‘door as if to make sure the small lobby 
was deserted, entered the Marshall. 


CHAPTER ME 
IN THE SHOCK OF A CRISIS. 


ANOTHER week went by without 
any word from Washington, and 
the delay in receiving the expected wire 
from Senator Burton was getting on 
the Camera Chap’s nerves. Naturally 
high strung, he was always on edge 
when there was an important assign- 
ment ahead of him. Now, feeling that 
some big, smashing story was about to 
break, he was especially restless. This 
waiting in complete ignorance of the 
nature of the story was intolerable. 

While waiting, he had become a 
nightly visitor at the Marshall. His 
reason for doing this was nof alto- 
gether sentimental. He found that the 
two hours or so he spent in the delight- 
ful and congenial company of Miss 
Santley were an admirable foil for his 
restlessness, the nervous tension that 
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had him in its grip. Perhaps the girl, 
out of her newspaper experience and 
kindly nature, divined this, for tactfully 
she strove to divert his mind by mak- 
ing him really work hard on the play. 

There seemed no danger of his being 
caught napping by this nightly diver- 
sion. He had told Ruth and her mother 
that he was expecting a wire from 
Washington. The operator in his own ` 
apartment house had instructions to 
pass on to the Marshall any telephone 
messages, and, should a telegram arrive 
shortly after Hawley left home, it was 
to be sent to the Marshall immediately. 
The Sentinel office also knew where he 
was to be found. 

Hawley was no longer making daily 
visits to the Climax studio, there being 
no need. He had film and camera 
ready in his apartment. Apparently 
Gale had dropped off the trail after his 
being discovered in the studio. All in 
all, Hawley believed that his visiting 
the Santleys was a good diplomatic 
move. It was likely to puzzle Gale, 
if he knew of it, and, perhaps, the 
Daily News man would get the- notion 
that sentiment was dulling the Camera 
Chap’s wits. 

One evening, in that second week of 
waiting, Hawley left his apartment, 
walked to the subway, and rode down 
to the Marshall as usual. But to-night 
his thoughts were not of Miss Santley 
or plays. He was thinking of the same 
thing of which every man and woman 
in the country was thinking. The war 
clouds which had been low over the 
land for months were now especially 
heavy and black, blotting out all else. 
The headlines of the evening papers 
were screaming the solemn tidings that 
the last hope of arbitration, of peace, 
seemed gone. The final break with the 
great foreign power and the formal 
declaration of war were expected 
within the week. 

As Hawley walked toward the Mar- 
shall a thought flashed into his mind, 
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a thought that set his blood tingling. 
Could it be that this secret government 
assignment had something to do with 
the international situation? It did not 
seem possible, but the newspaper man’s 
eyes flashed at the prospect. It would 
not be the first time that the Camera 
Chap had played a useful part on the 
stage of big events. 

Turning into the Marshall, he forced 
his mind back to the immediate busi- 
ness of the evening. He found Mrs. 
Santley reading the newspaper head- 
lines with a grave, anxious face. 
Though her husband was dead and she 
had no son, no doubt she was thinking 
much the same as were countless other 
women that night. Ruth, too, was sub- 
dued and thoughtful. Her mind was 
not on her play. At last she got up, 
pushed aside the manuscript, and began 
to pace restlessly about the room. “I 
can’t work on that thing to-night,” she 
said, a fine, serious light in her brown 
eyes., “It does not seem right.” 

Probably the same scene was being 
enacted in a million homes. The first 
shock of the great crisis made thought- 
ful people feel very small and helpless. 
Hawley felt it as much as the two 
women, but many times he had been 
in the thick of ‘such things; he knew 
that the panicky feeling would be only 
temporary; that one must soon accept 
the dread facts and face them with the 
ordinary everyday cheerfulness of nor- 
mal human nature. Accordingly he set 
to work to enliven the girl and her 
mother. Something he said made Ruth 
laugh and she came back to the table. 
“Tt does seem wrong to be bothering 
with a silly play to-night,” she said, 
“but I suppose we won’t help anybody 
by just moaning and groaning.” 

Mrs. Safitley picked up a magazine 
and had just begun to read a story 
when the telephone rang. She crossed 
the room to answer the call, while Ruth 
and Hawley looked up expectantly. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Santley, at the instru- 
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ment, “Mr. Hawley is here. 
with a telegram? 
right up.” 

She hung up the receiver and turned 
smilingly to Hawley. “I suppose the 
long expected has happened,” she said. 

The Camera Chap pushed back his 
chair and sat waiting. Ruth clasped 
her hands, her eyes shining. The girl’s 
thoughts were running in the same 
channel as Hawley’s: If the telegram 
was from Washington, was it not pos- 
sible that it had something to do with 
the national crisis? 

The three people in the room heard 
quick footsteps along the corridor out- 
side, but they paid no attention. They 
were waiting for the sound of the ele- 
vator stopping at their floor. In a mo- 
ment they heard it. There followed 
the murmur of voices; then the sound 
of the elevator descending. A minute 
went by, but there came no knock on 
the door. 

Suddenly Hawley sprang to his feet, 
crossed to the door, and opened it. 
There was no one outside. In an in- 
stant he was at the telephone. “This 
is Mr. Hawley,” he said sharply into 
the instrument. “Where’s that boy 
with a telegram for me?” 

“Why,” came the clerk’s voice in re- 
ply, “he just delivered it to you, didn’t 
he—— 

“Ts the boy there?” cried Hawley. 

“Yes; just going out 

“Hold him, hold him!’ commanded 
Hawley. “I’m coming down!” 

While Ruth and her mother stood 
trembling, bewildered, Hawley darted 
through the door, and, not waiting for 
the elevator, fairly hurled himself 
down the stairs to the little office. A 
messenger boy stood at the desk and 
looked up with frightened eyes. Haw- 
ley grabbed the boy’s shoulder. “I’m 
Hawley,” he said tensely. “Where’s 
that telegram for me? Quick! What 
did you do with it?” 

“I—I give it to—to a chap what— 


A boy 
Please send him 
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what said his name was Hawley—up— 
up there on the th-third floor,” the boy 
managed to say. He was trembling and 
sobbing, for Hawley, now the savage 
man of action, was unconsciously 
frightening the lad out of his wits. The 
clerk behind the desk was under the 
Camera Chap’s influence, too, as his 
white face showed. : 

“What did he look like—where is 
he?” Hawley shot out. “Come, young- 
ster,” he said more kindly, “I can see 
youre not to blame—nothing’ll happen 
to you. Now, quick!” 

“He went out two or three minutes 
ago,” said the boy, now speaking clearly 
and rapidly. “He runs inter me when 
I gets outer the elevator upstairs. ‘I’m 
Mr. Hawley,’ he says, ‘an’ I’m in a 
awful hurry—gimme the gram an’ Pil 
sign fer it.’ An’ he grabs it, signs the 
book, an’ beats it down with me an’ 
goes rushin’ out. Honest, mister, he 
looked on the level. Hes a nice‘look- 
in’ chap with a gray, soft hat, black 
“hair, an’ wearin’ them nose glasses 
and-——” 

“Gale!” exclaimed Hawley. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TO UNDO THE MISCHIEF. 


poe you know that man who just 
went out?” Hawley asked, turn- 
ing on the clerk. 

“Yes,” replied that bewildered indi- 
vidual; “of course I know Mr. Gale. 
He’s living here $ 

“How long has he been here? What 
apartment has he?” asked Hawley. 

“Mr. Gale has been here about three 
weeks. He is on the third floor a 

Abruptly he stopped, for suddenly 
Ruth came flying out of the elevator, 
her face expressive of intense excite- 
ment, “Oh, Mr. Hawley,” she cried, 
“you’ve been tricked! I can see it— 
and I know how! When you ran out 
of the room,” she hurried on, her words 
tumbling over each other, “something 
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told mother to pull aside the curtain be- 
hind the sideboard—you know, the cur- 
tain that hides the door that connects 
with the next apartment when they 
want to make them into a suite. That 
door was open!’ Some one must have 
been listening and—and z 

She trailed off into trembling silence, 
for Hawley was looking at her with a 
keen, searching gaze. “Yes, Miss Sant- 
ley,” he said quietly, “some one was lis- 
tening—our friend Gale. It’s all very 
simple, and Gale has got away with it. 
You see, though you have never seen 
him, Gale lives here. Well, now to 
undo the mischief, if I can.” 

As he turned to the wondering mes- 
senger an exclamation escaped the girl, 
an exclamation that rang true. “Oh,” 
she said, “now I know why his face 
seemed familiar that day. It was here 
that I saw him; I passed him in the 
lobby once or twice!” She paused, the 
hot blood rushing to her cheeks as a 
thought flashed into her mind—the 
Cafera Chap suspected her! The 
whole thing told against her. How 
could he help suspecting her? 

Suddenly she faced him, her small 
hands at her sides. “Mr. Hawley,” she 
said earnestly, “I know what you are 
thinking. You suspect that I——” 

She did not finish, for again that 
keen, searching gaze was on her. But 
she looked up into his face and un- 
waveringly met the scrutiny. Then, as 
by magic, the Camera Chap’s face broke 
into his genial, humorous smile, and.a 
light of mingled amusement and sym- 
pathy shone in his-eyes. “Ruth,” he 
said, unconsciously using the name for 
the first time and putting his hands 
lightly on her shoulders, “you ought to 
be in tragedy instead of comedy. For- 
get it! Perhaps something like that did 
enter my noddle for half a second, but 
I’m subject. to awful brain storms, you 
know !” 

“Thank you,’ 
eyes. 


, 


she said, lowering her 
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“Now,” he went on, “PI run upstairs 
and get my hat, and then I'll be off. 
I’ve got my work cut out for me to- 
night. Mr. Clerk, get me a taxi!” 

When Hawley returned to the lobby 
the cab was already at the door, and 
the still frightened and doubtful mes- 
senger boy was waiting. “Pll phone 
you in the morning, Miss Santley,” he 
said, “and let you know how I make 
out. Just now were off to the tele- 
graph office to have a look at the dupli- 
cate of that telegram. Come on, boy!” 

In the next second Hawley was out 
on the street and pushing the messenger 
into the cab. Ignoring the elevator, 
Ruth walked slowly up the stairs and 
into her apartment. Paying no atten- 
tion to Mrs. Santley’s eager questions, 
she swept aside the pages of her manu- 
script and buried her head in her arms 
on the table. “Oh, mother,” she said 
at last, without looking up, “I just 
know he is on something big, something 
wonderful! And this had to happen— 
through me; and—and—he called me 
Ruth!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONSIDERING THE SITUATION. 


THE cab containing the Camera Chap 

and the frightened messenger boy 
shot away from the curb and swiftly 
ate up the few blocks intervening be- 
tween the Hotel Marshall and the dis- 
trict telegraph office from which the boy 
came. Hawley’s jaw was set grimly. 
Only one thought was in his mind: to 
get to the telegraph office. There was 
no use thinking or planning; there was 
nothing to be done until he knew what 
was in that message. The Daily News 
man had “put one over” with a venge- 
ance! 

Reaching the office, Hawley flung 
through the door, the boy at his heels. 
As the office was in the Camera Chap’s 
own neighborhood and frequently 
patronized by him, the clerk imme- 
diately recognized him, and, when Haw- 
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ley explained the state of affairs, 
promptly brought out the file duplicate 
of the confiscated telegram. 

Hawley drew it toward him across 
the desk, his eyes snapping. As he had 
expected and now feared, it was the 
long-awaited message from Washing- 
ton. It was brief, but fatally definite 
now that Gale knew its contents. It 
was addressed to Hawley at his apart- 
ment and ran as follows: 


Wanted at once; all ready. At nine 
o'clock to-morrow—Wednesday—morning 
cutter will be waiting for you at Pier No. 1, 
and will take you out to’ steamer Golden 
Star lying three miles off Sandy Hook. 
Giving you name and position of steamer 
as cutter was requisitioned in haste simul- 
taneously with this wire and there might 
be -hitch. Must reach steamer by noon. 
Week’s trip at sea. Need bring nothing but 
camera and plenty of film. Burton on 
board. CLARK, acting for Burton. 


Though his eyes flashed with emo- 
tion, the Camera Chap made no word 
of comment. Calmly he took out his 
pad ‘and fountain pen and proceeded to 
make a copy of the message. This 
done, he put the copy in his wallet and 
pushed the office duplicate over to the 


clerk. “All right, Edwards,” he said 
quietly; “much obliged. That’s all I 
want.” 


“Mr. Hawley,” said the clerk, “I can 
only offer you our apologies for the 


blunder. Of course, this boy is fired 
for = 

“Hold on there!” said Hawley 
quickly. “I don’t want the boy fired. 


As a personal favor to me I want you 
to keep him on. He had nothing to 
do with it; it was a rather natural 
blunder. Putting it over a poor mes- 
senger boy was easy as eating breakfast 
to the man who got that telegram. The 
kid’s had his lesson, and I guess he’s 
suffered enough. Here’s a dollar, my 
lad—go out and stuff yourself and 
you'll feel better. So long, Edwards.” 

With a nod to the clerk and a grin 
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for the boy, who stood gaping at the 
bill in his hand, Hawley leit the office, 
jumped into the cab which he had or- 
dered to wait, and was driven to his 
apartment house. Entering his rooms, 
he sat down quietly at his reading table 
and slowly filled a pipe. An observer 
would have said that the Camera Chap 
made a perfect picture of a man who 
had not a care in the world. 

It was Hawley’s way to face a crisis 

calmly; to gain complete control of 
himself before venturing a move. He 
called it getting the right perspective on 
a situation, declaring that a half hour 
alone with a pipe gave a man a fairly 
correct view of things. 
y He took out the copy of the telegram 
and studied it as he smoked. Resolved 
not to be caught a second time, he read- 
„and reread the message. He wanted to 
make sure that there was nothing in it 
on which Gale could act before morn- 
ing. That mention of a cutter was all 
that held any possibility of such ac- 
tion. Luckily the boat’s name was not 
given, but Gale might make an effort to 
discover its identity and get in touch 
with it. 

After meditating this point for a lit- 
tle while, Hawley dismissed it. Gale 
would have to be cautious in seeking 
any such information, and it was un- 
likely that mysterious inquiries concern- 
ing the unknown cutter would be an- 
swered. At last he put down the bit 
of paper, confident that the Daily News 
man could find nothing in it to suggest 
any move other than that of waiting 
for the appearance of the cutter at the 
Battery in the morning. 

Really he had felt sure of this con- 
clusion when he first read the file copy 
in the telegraph office, and that was why 
he had not done at once what might 
seem the obvious thing to do—notify 
Washington. There was no need of 
unnecessarily alarming Clark or Bur- 
ton, and the Camera Chap could see no 
occasion for such action. He believed 
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he could handle Gale without upsetting 
plans. 

Hawley rose and began to stroll 
about the room. Gradually a smile 
spread over his face, and he chuckled. 
The more he thrashed over the situa’ 
tion, the less critical it appeared. It 
began to look as if Gale, in capturing 
the precious telegram, had succeeded in 
acquiring only the proverbial white ele- 
phant. True, the man had gained some 
possibly valuable information; he knew 
in what direction Hawley’s assignment 
lay; but what could Gale do about it? 
He had only one obvious and futile 
move left. 

That move, of course, would be to 
attempt to get aboard the cutter; a 
move which Gale was likely to under- 
take in much the same fashion as he 
had got into the Climax studio. Then 
a thought flashed on Hawley and his 
hands clenched: Suppose Gale, think- 
ing the game was up so far as his 
scooping the Camera Chap was con- 
cerned, should give what information 
he had to the Daily News, and thus give 
the reporters a tip that something was 
in the wind. Then he smiled. Gale 
might do it, but not yet; not until his 
last chance was gone, and that would 
not be until after nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

Deciding that there was nothing to be 
done that night, the Camera Chap 
looked at his watch. It was after 
twelve. Hunting up a suit case, he 
threw into it a few necessities, mean- 
while whistling cheerfully. Leaving a 
call for seven o’clock, he went to bed 
and in a few minutes was sound asleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THROUGH THE MEGAPHONE, 
LITTLE after eight the following 
morning, Hawley was sitting on 
the bulkhead platform of Pier No. 1, 
his suit case, motion camera, and film 
beside him. There was no sign of the 
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cutter as yet, nor had Gale put himself 
in evidence openly or otherwise. There 
were a number of people on the pier, 
but, beyond casting curious glances at 
the motion camera, they paid no atten- 
tion to Hawley. He gave each person 
a keen scrutiny, and little on the pier or 
river escaped his -watchful eyes, but he 
saw nothing even remotely suggesting 
the Daily News man. 

An excursion boat blundered up to 
the gangway, receiving its waiting pas- 
sengers, and blundered off. Hawley 
was glad to find that the departure of 
the boat left him alone on the pier. It 
was close to nine, and he was scanning 
the river and bay anxiously. Five min- 
utes later he caught sight of a little 
craft that he instantly recognized as a 
revenue cutter nosing up the bay from 
the direction of Staten Island. It came 
on steadily, and evidently was making 
for Pier No. 1. Ina short time it was 
bobbing under the gangway. 

An_iron-gray, middle-aged man in 
an officer’s uniform swung onto the 
pier, climbed to the bulkhead platform, 
and glanced about him expectantly. The 
Camera Chap stepped forward. “If 
you're looking for Frank Hawley,” he 
said, “I’m your man.” 

The officer eyed him keenly, and his 
gaze took in the camera. 
said, “I’m ordered to pick up Mr. 
Frank Hawley, but you have a telegram 
to show me, haven’t you?” 

“I’m sorry,” Hawley replied, meeting 
the other’s gaze steadily, “but I haven’t 
got the telegram itself with me. Here 
is a copy of it, however, and a card and 
letter that will identify me.” 

The officer took the documents with 
an expression of frowning surprise. 
“Yes,” he said, “this is a copy of the 
telegram, but why haven’t you the 
original? This is an important matter, 
and I was not prepared for any hitch 
of this sort.” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” Hawley an- 
swered smilingly, “I prefer to reserve 
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my explanation for Senator Burton 
when you put me on board the Golden 
Star. If you have any doubts as to my 
identity, you can settle them in ten min- 
utes by coming up to Park Row with 
me. But I strongly advise you to take 
a chance on me and get me away from 
here at once. I have good reason to 
suspect that we are being watched, and, 
if we don’t get away immediately, a 
real hitch and perhaps a fatal one may 
occur.” 

There was a pause, during which the 
two men exchanged searching glances. 
Hawley could see that he was dealing 
with a methodical, unimaginative slave 
of red tape, a man who frowned on any 
irregularity, however trifling. The 
Camera Chap guessed that the cutter 
had received the briefest instructions. 

“Well,” said the officer at length, in 
the irritated tone peculiar to men of his 
type, “there is no time to waste, and I 
suppose there is nothing else for me to 
do but take you at your word. Come 
aboard.” 

“Thanks,” said Hawley, gathering up 
his things and following the officer 
down the gangway. “Has any one tried 
to get in touch with you since you re- 
ceived the order to pick me up?” 

“No,” replied the officer. ‘Haven't 
heard a word since we got the order last 
night. And now I’d like to know what 
you meant by saying that we are being 
watched. If there is some danger con- 
fronting us, you ought to tell me about 
it.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing like that,” said 
Hawley, smiling. “There happens to be 
a certain gentleman who would give his 
right arm to know what I’m up to, 
that’s all. I rather expected to find 
him snooping around here and possibly 
trying to smuggle himself onto the cut- 
ter. I see there isn’t much room for 
that sort of thing, but, before we cast 
off, I suggest that we make sure that 
we have no uninvited guests.” 

The expression in the officer’s eyes 
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gave Hawley to understand that the 
man thought the suggestion bordered on 
the absurd, but just then the Camera 
Chap was‘not interested in what people 
thought. He meant what he said, and, 
personally, he subjected the little craft 
to a thorough search. Neither did he 
fail to scrutinize the four members of 
the crew. 

The search was fruitless; Gale was 
not concealed on the cutter, nor was he 
masquerading as one of the crew. Im- 
patiently the officer gave the word to 
cast off the lines. It was evident that 
the man of method and red tape did not 
approve of the Camera Chap and his 
apparently foolish notions. 

The cutter started away from the 
pier. Hawley was a little puzzled; not 
so much by the barren result of the 
search as by the fact that the Daily 
News man had not put in an appear- 
ance at all. On the assumption that 
he had found it impossible to get on 
the cutter by stealth, Hawley had ex- 
“pected that, as a last resort, Gale would 
at least come down to the pier to wit- 
ness the Camera Chap’s departure, on 
the chance of being able to accomplish 
something by taking advantage of some 
unexpected development. 

But now they were well out in the 
river, and Gale had not shown up on 
the pier. ` What was he doing? Had 
he actually given up? Hawley did not 
think so, and for the past ten minutes 
a more plausible explanation was in his 
mind. It was more than likely that 
Gale was in another boat and would 
trail the cutter. 

Helping himself to the officer’s bi- 
noculars, the Camera Chap proceeded 
to scan the river. At first the glasses 
revealed nothing suspicious ; then Haw- 
ley’ss attention became centered on a 
large gasoline launch some fifty yards 
astern that did appear to be trailing the 
cutter. There were three men visible 
on the launch; Hawley was satisfied 
that none of them was Gale, but there 
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was no telling what the roomy cabin 
concealed. 

The cutter headed directly down the 
bay. It passed the Statue ọf Liberty, 
passed on out through the Narrows, 
and soon the Ferris wheels, dizzy 
scenic railways, and other delights of 
Coney Island were visible as the little 
craft sped through the ship channel. 
The launch still followed, but now it 
was much farther astern. Either the 
cutter was the faster boat, or the launch 
was making no effort to keep up. 

Hawley watched the trailing craft 
grimly ; his concern was not lessened by 
its seeming inability to keep up with the 
cutter. The launch might be capable of 
making twice the cutter’s speed, and 
if Gale were actually aboard it would be 
like him to hold back until the open 
sea was reached and then come up with 
a rush. 

Hawley turned to the officer. “What 
do you make of that launch?” he asked. 
“She has followed us all the way from 
the city.” 

The officer took the glasses, but, after 


` a few seconds’ inspection, handed thêm 


back. “She’s O. K.,” he said. “See 
her every day. Bunch of summer 
chaps from the Atlantic Highlands.” 

He moved away irritably, and once 
again Hawley understood that the of- 
ficer distinctly disapproved of him. The 
Camera Chap smiled again, but the 
man’s quick identification of the trailer 
as an apparently harmless pleasure boat 
did not satisfy him. Perhaps the 
officer was right; they were on a much- 
traveled course; but in the circum- 
stances the thing looked suspicious. 
Hawley continued to rake the launch 
with his glasses. If only he could see 
into that cabin! 

But when the cutter was abreast of 
the Sandy Hook lightship, the launch 
was far in the rear, a barely visible 
speck. Puzzled, Hawley at last put 
down the glasses. His irritable sea- 
going host had altered the course 
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slightly, and now they were heading di- 
rectly out to sea. 

Again Hawley raised the glasses, but 
this time he did not train them on 
the suspiciously acting launch; he was 
focusing them on a large steamer now 
plainly visible straight ahead. Evi- 
dently she was stopped, rolling lazily 
in the calm sea. In a few minutes the’ 
glasses revealed the name on the bow: 
Golden Star. 

Excepting a dirty-looking tug, puf- 
fing halfway between the steamer and 
the cutter and headed toward New 
York, there was no other vessel in 
sight. Anxiously Hawley swung the 
glasses around in search of the launch. 
He was greatly relieved to note that it 
was making no better progress than 
previously and was still little more than 
a speck in the distance. 

Still suspicious, Hawley kept the 
glasses trained on the launch for sev- 
eral minutes. Then an exclamation 
from the officer caused him to turn 
sharply. A glance showed him that 
they were almost within hailing distance 
of the steamer. 

“What’s the matter with them!” cried 
the officer. “They're getting under 
way!” 

Even as the man spoke, Hawley 
could see for himself that it was true. 
The Golden Star’s propellers were 
churning the water and the ship was 
slowly turning seaward. 

“Full speed—open her up to the limit, 
Joe!” cried the officer. He grabbed up 
a code flag, and, climbing to the top of 
the little cabin, waved it. Its engine 
pounding, the cutter fairly jumped 
through the water. The flag evidently 
was seen on the steamer, for an officer 
on the bridge was waving his arm in 
reply. But the Golden Star’s propellers 
did not cease to turn. 

However, the big ship had not as yet 
gathered much headway, and now the 
cutter was within hailing distance. An 
officer on the steamer’s bridge raised a 
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megaphone to his lips. “It’s all right, 
cutter ; you needn’t report,” he shouted. 
“We don’t want to stop!” 

“But your passenger!” cried the cut- 
ter's officer, in a tone of great aggrava- 
tion, while the Camera Chap suddenly 
grew tense, his eyes flashing. 

“T tell you it’s all right!” shouted the 
man on the Golden Star’s bridge. “Mr. 
Hawley is already on board!” 


CHAPTER X: 
THE CRISIS OF THE DRAMA. 


THE bewildered cutter officer lowered 

the megaphone and turned to his 
passenger. There was no time to waste 
on indirect questions and explanations, 
and the Camera Chap did not stand on 
ceremony. He snatched the megaphone 
from the man’s hand and raised it to 
his own lips. “Heave to and take me 
on board,” he called; in a clear, even, 
perfectly controlled voice. “You have 
been hoaxed—the man you have on 
board now is an impostor! This is the 
real Frank Hawley speaking!” 

As Hawley ceased megaphoning, his 
eyes were on two men in steamer coats 
and caps standing at the stern of the 
vessel. ` Though the ship, having gath- 
ered headway, was beginning to draw 
away from the cutter, Hawley was sure 
that one of the men was Gale. The 
pair had turned to each other, and evi- 
dently were engaged in a rapid inter- 
change of words. 

The Camera Chap stood tense, hold- 
ing his breath, as he watched that little 
scene. So this was what Gale had been 
doing, this was the explanation of his 
failure to put in an appearance that 
morning! How—but just at the mo- 
ment Hawley was not interested in the 
hows or whys. He had the amazing 
fact to deal with, to battle with, and his 
whole being was centered on that mo- 
mentous conference on the promenade 
deck. Would his megaphoned words 
have the desired effect—would the 
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Golden Star stop; or would Gale’s clev- 
erness be equal to the situation? 

Then Hawley saw the man he be- 
lieved to be Gale throw up his hands in 
a gesture of indifferent resignation as 
his companion quickly turned away 
from him and strode up the ladder lead- 
ing to the bridge. Plainly the man was 
some one with authority, for, in re- 
sponse to a word, the officer handed 
over his megaphone and then stepped 
to the center of the bridge. Instantly 
the Golden Star’s propellers ceased to 
turn. In a few minutes the big ship 
was scarcely moving, and the cutter, its 
engine stopped, was wallowing along- 
side. 

Resting the now unnecessary mega- 
phone on the cabin top, Hawley gazed 
up at the steamer’s decks, At once he 
saw that he had made no mistake—the 
man at the stern was Gale, and, so far 
as appearances went, he stood there 
with the easy confidence of a man who 
is sure of his ground. He met Haw- 

` ley’s gaze, and for an instant a humor- 
ous, bantering light flashed in his eyes; 
then was replaced by a look of mild 
wonder and surprise. 

Shifting his glance to the bridge, 
Hawley now recognized the other man, 
He was a little, wiry man of sixty or 
more, with sharp, striking features, and 
a rugged gray mustache. Though Haw- 
ley never had met him personally, 
countless pictures and cartoons he had 
seen proclaimed the little man as Sena- 
tor Burton, famous up and down the 
land as the “Czar of Congress.” The 
officer on the bridge was a fine, intelli- 
gent-looking man of forty. Probably 
he was the captain, but it was evident 
that the little senator was the real boss 
of the Golden Star. 

Burton was standing at the top of 
the bridge ladder, leaning forward, his 
hands on the brass rails. “Well,” he 
called sharply, “what is the meaning of 
that statement you megaphoned?” 

“What I said is the simple truth, 
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senator,” replied Hawley quietly; “if 
you will let me come aboard I shall ex- 
plain $ 

“Im afraid you'll have to do a little 
explaining from where you are,” Bur- 
ton interrupted. “We have no time to 
waste. Speak up!” 

“Senator Burton,’ answered the 
Camera Chap earnestly, “I am Frank 
Hawley, of the New York Sentinel, the 
man to whom you sent Congressman 
Clark, and to whom you sent a tele- 
gram last night signed by Clark. That 
man on the deck is Edward Gale, of 
the Daily News, a rival of mine, who 
managed to steal the telegram. Sena- 
tor, this is too grave a matter to settle 
by a long-distance conversation. Won’t 
you let me come aboard and prove my 
statements? I have papers, and, be- 
sides, there may be some one on board 
who can identify me.” 

The senator did not reply at once, 
He subjected the Camera Chap to a 
long, searching look. Then at last he 
spoke. “That’s a very pretty story, Mr. 
Gale,” he said, looking Hawley straight 
in the eyes, “but I’m afraid it won’t do. 
You’re acting right up to program. 
When you stole that telegram, Mr. 
Hawley suspected that you would try 
on something of this sort, and he beat 
you to it. He chartered a tug and came 
out here an hour ahead of you.. You | 
lose, Mr. Gale, and your next stop is 
New York.” 

Just for an instant Hawley was too 
dumfounded to reply. For sheer bold- 
ness and daring this was the limit! But 
now that he was no longer working in 
the dark, now that Gale’s cards were 
on the table, the Camera Chap rose to 
the occasion. “Senator,” he said, smil- 
ing, “are you convinced in your own 
mind that the man you have on board 
is the right one? If you are, your con- 
viction must be based on what he has 
told you and on what he has shown you. 
Now, if you will give me a chance, I 
am positive my story will prove equally 
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worthy ot consideration, and I have 
some documents with me that should 
. establish my identity. It looks to me, 
senator, like a case of one man’s word 
against another’s. Cant we have a 
show-down ?” 

Again there was a pause before the 
senator replied. Gale continued to lean 
nonchalantly on the rail, not a muscle 
of his face moving. The officer on the 
bridge stirred uneasily, while the cut- 
ter’s officer, evidently a victim of bewil- 
dered emotions, merely glanced blankly 
from one face to another. 

“The man on board,” said the senator 
finally, “has my original telegram.” 

Hawley’s pulse beat fast. The sena- 
tor’s using the words “the man on 
board” instead of “Mr. Hawley” 
seemed to show that the former Czar of 
Congress was beginning to have his 

doubts. “I grant that he has a little on 

me as regards the telegram,” Hawley 
said, “but I told you that he stole it. 
Isn’t such a thing possible? Senator,” 
he went on quickly, “as I said before, 
there may be some one on the ship who 
can identify me; but, if there is not— 
wireless to Congressman Clark for a 
description of the man you want!” 

A tense silence fell. Hawley could 
see Gale’s hands grip the rail. It was 
evident to all that the crisis of the little 
drama had arrived. The Camera Chap 
fully expected to see the senator act 
on his suggestion and turn to the wire- 
less house. Burton, however, neither 
moved nor spoke. A minute went by 
while he stood motionless, his eyes bor- 
ing the man in the cutter. 

Suddenly Burton turned to the of- 
ficer. “Captain,” he said, “have the 
ladder lowered; we'll take this man 
aboard!” 

It was too much for Gale. For a sec- 
ond he lost control of himself and took 
a wild step toward the bridge, quick 
words of protest on his lips. Then with 
a mighty effort he recovered his poise, 
for the senator’s keen eyes were on him. 
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Chuckling to himself, the Camera 
Chap gathered his things, while the cut- 
ter maneuvered up to the lowering lad- 
der. ; 


CHAPTER XI. 
ONE WAY OUT. 


TEN. minutes later the propellers of 

the Golden Star were again turn- 
ing, and the cutter with its outraged 
man of red tape was a bobbing speck 
astern. The steamer was speeding di- 
rectly out to sea. Gale was standing 
alone amidships, and now that he was 
unobserved, he had allowed his cheer- 
ful mask to drop and his face wore an 
anxious expression. He was awaiting 
the result of a conference between two 
men standing well forward on the deck, 
out of his hearing. 

The two men were Hawley and Sena- 
tor Burton. The Camera Chap had 
been talking earnestly, but now he 
paused, though it was evident that he 
had by no means finished what he in- 
tended to say. Instinctively he felt that 
Burton was inattentive; his keen per- 
ception told him that the senator either 
was thinking of something else or was 
not much impressed. 

“My friend,” said Burton, speaking 
in a grave, courteous tone, “your story 
is interesting ; also the one or two docu- 
ments you have shown me. Undoubt- 
edly a way out of this awkward di- 
lemma will present itself in due course. 
In the meantime, I must—er—request 
you to occupy a stateroom until such 
time as—er—the solution presents 
itself.” He beckoned to a young officer 
hovering near. 

“But, senator,’ said Hawley ear- 
nestly, “won’t you act on my sugges- 
tion and wireless Clark? Surely that 
would be a simple and immediate way 
of settling this matter! Won’t you at 
least see if there is not some one on 
board who knows me?” 

“T shall take your suggestions under 
consideration,” the senator replied, in 
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an absent-minded way. “Rogers, kindly 
show this gentleman to a stateroom— 
the one directly behind us here on this 
deck will do.” 

There was a finality in Burton's 
veiled command, and Hawley realized 
that any further attempt at argument 
would be undiplomatic. He was con- 
vinced that the senator had something 
up his sleeve. Did Gale know what 
that something was, or was the Daily 
News man equally in the dark? Then 
another idea sprang into Hawley’s 
mind, a dismaying thought. Perhaps 
3urton doubted the claims of both men 
and was going to shut them both out 
of the big story, whatever it was! But, 
then, Hawley reasoned, he would have 
bundled them both back to New York. 
But obviouly he was puzzled by the 
senator’s strange manner. Why did he 
delay sending a wireless message to 
Clark? Or had he sent it and merely 
was awaiting the answer? 

The senator was looking at him with 
that keen gaze of his, so Hawley did 
not permit any inkling of his thoughts 
to appear on his face. With a pleasant 
nod he turned and followed the young 
officer. The stateroom into which he 
was ushered was large and commodious, 
with a brass bedstead instead of berths, 
a writing table, and two comfortable 
chairs. 
Star was a new government transport, 
and he guessed that the cabin was in- 
tended for an officer’s quarters. Two 
large portholes opened onto the hurri- 
cane deck. Having assisted Hawley to 
bring in his camera, film box, and suit 
case, the officer left him to his thoughts. 

The Camera Chap sat down and con- 
sidered the situation. Though the sen- 
ator had not put the thing in words, 
Hawley’s good sense told him that he 
was to consider himself a prisoner. 

While Hawley sat meditating on the 
position in which Gale had placed him, 
the latter was being conducted to a 
stateroom well aft and on the other side 


Hawley knew that the Golden’ 
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-of the ship. Half an hour later Bur- 
ton appeared in Hawley’s doorway. 


“My friend,’ asked the senator, “do 
you know any one on the battleship 
Kentucky?” 

“I’m afraid not,” Hawley replied, 
after a pause. “I know some naval 
men, but none on the Kentucky. She’s 
been out on a Pacific station for two 
or three years, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Burton. “It’s too bad, 
for, you see, every man jack on this 
ship is from the Kentucky. By the way, 
lunch will be served in a few minutes. 
Rogers will take you in to mess.” 

The senator disappeared before 
Hawley could reply, and immediately 
Rogers came to the door and smilingly 
asked the Camera Chap to come to 
lunch. In a moment he found himself 
in the large dining saloon. Six or seven 
men in the uniform of United States 
naval officers were scattered about the 
room at small tables. Hawley noted 
that he and Rogers were seated at one 
end of the room, while Gale and an- 
other officer were at the other. The 
two newspaper men ignored each 
other’s presence. 

Hawley endeavored to start a con- 
versation on general and harmless 
topics, but he soon desisted, for he 
found Rogers inattentive. The young 
officer was polite, but it was plain that 
his mind was elsewhere. Hawley was 
relieved, for he, too, had much to think 
about. Soon he noted that a strange 
silence prevailed at the other tables, 
and now he became aware that the 
atmosphere of the saloon was charged 
with an undercurrent of excitement. 
Later, back in his stateroom, his sharp- 
ened perception told him that the whole 
ship was charged with this same tense, 
suppressed feeling. 

The hours went by, and Hawley, al- 
ternately sitting down and strolling , 
around the cabin, found himself left se- 
verely alone, though he had an idea 
that he was under some sort of surveil- 
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lance by an officer who strolled along 
the deck outside at regular intervals. 
But seemingly nothing new in regard 
to him had developed, and the silence 
and uncertainty were beginning to get 
on his nerves. a 

Suddenly Burton poked his head 
through one of the ports. “Are you all 
right?” he asked -carelessly, as if he 
.were asking what time it was. 

“I trust I am, senator,” replied Haw- 
ley. “Might I ask how the dilemma is 
progressing? Have you received any 
reply to your wireless message, sena- 
tor?” 

“Wireless message?” said Burton. 
“Oh, there’s plenty of time, plenty of 
time. Dinner will be served at seven. 
Rogers will take you in to mess.” 

gain the little senator disappeared 
abruptly. Savagely Hawley muttered 
something under his breath not exactly 
complimentary to America’s popular 
statesman. If only something would 
happen! But the hours dragged on 
uneventfully. The sun went down and 
darkness crept over the sea. Seven 
_ o'clock came, and dinner, and Rogers, 
who invited Hawley to take some exer- 
cise with him on deck after the meal. 
Gale was visible promenading the op- 
posite deck in similar company. 

After the constitutional was over, 
Rogers stood in Hawley’s doorway for 
a minute. ‘“Mr.—er—Photographer,” 
he said, “the senator sends his compli- 
ments and requests that you will kindly 
keep to your cabin this evening—and I 
advise you to do it, old man,” he added, 
with a smile: 

Hawley understood the advice. “I 
get you,” he replied. “You can give 
my word to the senator that I shall not 
pass the door. Any objection to my 
viewing the wet scenery from the 
port?” 

“None at all,” said Rogers, grinning. 
- “Help yourself to an eyeful any time 
-you want.” 

Rogers shut the door behind him, but 
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he did not lock it. Left alone again, 
Hawley quietly sat down and opened 
a magazine that the officer had given 
him. He tried to ead, but found it 
impossible. The situation in which he 
found himself simply would not allow 
it. Then, too, that strange, tense feel- 
ing that pervaded the ship was grow- 


‘ing tenser; he knew it for a fact, 


though no one had mentioned it, and no 
one was with him. 

His watch ticked away the minutes 
and hours. Not a soul, on the ship 
seemed in the least concerned about 
him. At eleven o’clock he lay down 
on the bed and closed his eyes. He 
had no thought of sleep, but experience 
had taught the Camera Chap that it 
was the proper thing to do in the cir- 
cumstances; just to lie quiet and wait. 

Hawley’s eyes had been closed only 
a few minutes when suddenly they’ 
opened and he sat up quickly. Some- 
thing had happened at last and he 
knew what it was, though not what it 
might portend. The ship’s propellers 
had ceased to turn. In a short while 
the changed motion of the vessel told 
him that she had stopped. 

He jumped from the bed and. went to 
one of the ports. The Golden Star 
was stopped—no doubt of that—and 
rolling lazily in the moonlit sea. At 
first Hawley could see nothing, but put- 
ting his head through the port and 
looking astern his eyes rested on a 
white yacht, lying about a quarter of 
a mile away. An exclamation escaped 
him. He knew that yacht; many peo- 
ple would have recognized it as it 
rested there, plainly visible in the bril- 
liant moonlight. 

As Hawley was looking out a fig- 
ure stepped from the rail to the port. 
It was Rogers. “I’m sorry,” he said, 
“but the ‘senator has ordered me to 
request you not to look out of the ports 
again to-night; otherwise I shall have 
to close them, and you'll find it mighty 
stuffy in there.” 


MIGHTIER THAN THE PEN 


“Too bad,” replied Hawley. “Just 
when things seem to be getting inter- 
esting! But it’s too hot to-night to be 
closed up.” 

He turned back into the cabin. But 
the Camera Chap’s eyes were flashing. 
“Jove,” he thought, “that yacht! Can 
it be possible?” ; 

His back to the ports, he sat down; 
his mind alert; his senses keyed to the 
highest pitch. He did not know in what 
part of the vessel Gale was; did not 
know whether Gale was still under sur- 
veillance. Perhaps Gale had won. Had 
the Daily News man seen that yacht? 

Hawley listened for every sound. He 
was sure that the noise he heard on 
deck now was that of the ladder being 
lowered, but, if so, it was being 
dropped from the other side of the 
ship. Half an hour went by, then the 
familiar sound was repeated; undoubt- 
edly the ladder was being raised. Five 
minutes later the propellers began to 
turn again, and soon the ship was un- 
der way. Tht usual tense silence fell 
on the Golden Star, and seemingly the 
little flurry of action was over. 

Ten minutes passed and Hawley was 
thinking of lying down again when the 
door opened and the captain entered. 
“Pardon me for disturbing you, sir,” 
he said, in a noricommittal, official tone, 
“ but I must ask you to write me a brief 
report of your claims. You have paper 
and pen there on the table.” 

A slight frown crossed Hawley’s 
face. “But, captain,” he protested, “I 
do not understand why 2 

“Possibly, possibly,” cut in the cap- 
tain, “but I assure you it is necessary. 
Please begin at once. I shall wait.” 

Without replying, Hawley drew a 
sheet of paper toward him, dipped a 
pen and began to write, while the cap- 
tain stood by, waiting. 

But scarcely had he put pen to paper 
when he fancied he heard soft footfalls 
on the deck; the sound of some one 
pausing directly outside the ports. He 
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wins about to turn and look, but just 
then the captain stepped to his- side, 
leaned over, and calmly picked up the 
sheet of paper. “That -will do,” he 
said; “you need not write any more.” 

Hawley looked up at him, surprised. 
“But I haven’t begun!’ he exclaimed. 
“T haven’t finished the first 2 

“This will do nicely,’ said the cap- 
tain, in his calm, official tone. While 
Hawley stared at him, slowly and with 
great deliberation the captain folded 
the paper. Then he stood gazing si- 
lently into space. 

There was something in the man’s 
manner that caused Hawley to check 
the words on his lips. For two min- 
utes they both remained as they were, 
in a strange, awkward silence. Then, 
without warning, the door was flung 
open and two men entered. Hawley 
knew in a subconscious way that the 
second man was Burton, but he had no 
eyes for the little senator. It was the 
sight of the first man, coming toward 
him with hand outstretched and a smile 
on his face, that brought Hawley to his 
feet in an instant, his eyes shining with 
relief and recognition. 

The man’s tall, rather spare, but 
athletic figure was incased in a rumpled 
steamer coat; his slightly grayed hair 
showed under a shapeless cap; his fea- 
tures were. strong, striking, unforget- 
table? “How are you, Mr. Hawley?” 
he said. “We haven’t seen you in 
Washington for some time. It’s a 
pleasure to see you again!” 

Smilingly the Camera Chap put out 
his hand and returned the hearty, 
friendly grip of the President of the 


United States. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


The succeeding chapters of this novel, be- 
ginning with Chapter XIL, following an in- 
teresting sketch of all that has gone before, 
introduced for new readers, will appear in the 
next issue of TOP-NOTCH, dated and out 
March Ist. 


of- the 
wide variety of stories pub- 
lished in this magazine often 
come to us. Here is one re- 
ceived from a reader in 
Houma, Louisiana. In the course of 
his letter, he says: 


Just a few words edgewise. You have 
heard from me once before. I could not 
knock T.-N. if I tried to. The assortment 
of stories published in T.-N. are just splen- 
did. I like to sit down and read, say, a 
little love story, and then jump to a West- 
ern tale, then an athletic story, and so on; 
and -good, clean stories at that. That is 
why I think T.-N. the greatest magazine 
out. The only way to improve T.-N. 
would be to enlarge it; but you can’t do 
that, with the price of paper sky-high. I 
wish you ever-increasing success; may your 
authors continue being worthy of their 
‘names ! 

The problem of variety is one of the 
several problems which the editor uses 
to divert his mind from less important 
mattérs. When he has nothing else to 
do he indulges in the pastime of plead- 
ing with authors to vary the themes 
upon which they build their stories. 

It does not turn out very often that 
this undertaking is a picnic. Authors 
of good stories may be gifted people. 
Some of them pack. a temperament. 
Others pack a gun for the editor who 
does not particularly admire their art. 
But most writers have their pet themes; 
they are better at one type of. story 
than at other types; and the work they 
can do well they are likely to do con 


amore. 


Lon 


Some authors, for example, love the 
Western ranch and its life, and they 
would write about that always; other 
equally popular authors would do the 
same, and all would lay their products 
upon the editor’s desk. If we printed 
all the ranch stories they would like to 
turn in we might have to change the 
name of the magazine to the Corral or 
the Round-up. 

But this is a magazine of variety, and 
the authors learn to enjoy themselves 
some other way than by writing one 
kind of story all the time. You expect 
that, and you have a right to. Quail 
served on alligator pears may be re- 
garded by many as a choice dish; they 
might even admit that they are crazy 
about it. And yet if they had it day 
after day for two weeks they would 
become sane about it,-and cry: “Take 
it away!” “i 

So it seems to be with readers who 
declare that they could read a certain 
kind of story issue after issue, and 
never grow tired. They retain that idea 
just so long as they remain readers of 
Tor-Notcu. They get the variety that 
makes it possible for them to enjoy 
their favorite story when it comes 
along. If we gave their favorite in 
every issue they would soon join in 
the yell of the quail-on-alligator-pear 
crowd, saying: “Take it away!” Never 
was there a better expression of the art 
of contrast, we think, than that sup- 
plied by the next number of this maga- 
zine. 


TOP-NOTCH TALK 
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/ “LIVE WIRE RANCH.” 


FIRST on the roll appears Ralph 

Boston’s complete novel; it will 
lead the number. It is a ranch story, 
but the first he has written in some 
time, so there is no call in his case for 
the monotony exterminator. The title 
is literally a suitable one. Never was 


there a ranch in fact or fiction that had 
more live wires than the one which Mr. 
Boston has chosen for the stage of his 
stirring drama. Make sure of reading 
this unusual tale. It’s an electrical story 
in more senses of the word than one. 
It has the “faice.” 


xe 
“OUT OF THE MIST.” 


HERE is a novelette by Burt L. 

Standish; and, while we are on 
the subject, let it be said that as a mat- 
ter of variety he has no superior. “Out 
of the Mist” is so different from any- 
thing that the creator of Lefty Locke 
and Lego Lamb and innumerable other 
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characters has given us that one is 
struck with wondering admiration. It 
is a tale of coast folk in Maine, but 
with a human drama that, while true to 
its stage, is too big and significant in 
spirit to be confined to any particular 
locale. 


TALES OF SPORT. 


ONE of them is a novelette by Ro- 

land -Ashford Phillips, called 
“Handicaps Mysterious:” If any one 
ever had any doubt regarding Phillips’ 
versatility it will disappear with the 
reading of this splendid story of auto 
racing on the Florida beaches. “The 
Cat in the Bag” is a tale with a marked 
baseball interest by that hee-hee maker, 
Frank X. Finnegan, who has just 
pitched his tent at a baseball training 
camp in the South. Another smile 
producer is one by John D. Emerson, 
who calls his effort “With Dot and 
Dash,” because it has a lot to do with 
telegraphy. If telegraph operators do 
not find his telegraphy amusing they 


will get some fun out of the story itself. 
Perhaps the only reason for putting 
Mr. Emerson’s offering in the sport list 
is that you are sure to have plenty of 
sport reading it. A novelette whose 
claim to the sport designation cannot be 
questioned is one by W. E. Schutt—a 
running tale called “Beyond the Finish 
Tape.” This is one of the biggest 
things in the way of a track story we 
have ever had the pleasure of present- 
ing to Top-Notcnu readers. Arnold 
Hoffman will be there with a humorous 
boxing story, called “In His Corner,” 
and that completes the number of sport 
features in an issue particularly strong 
in that respect. 


“AGAINST THE RED BOARD.” 


WHO does not enjoy a good railroad 

story? If there is a reader of 
that kind he has never made himself 
known in these pages. George C. 
Shinn, an occasional contributor to 
_ Tor-Norcu, has written a railroad 
story—a long, complete one—which is 


worth the special mention it is receiv- 
ing here. The title, “Against the Red 
Board,” expresses the spirit rather than 
the letter of the tale, and it has ample 
spirit. You are going to find this a 
big, dramatic story, pulsating with rail- 
road life. 
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SOME SHORTER STORIES. 


THERE is a good, generous feast of 

these. Among them Carlton Mat- 
tis gives us a fire-department tale 
called “Up to the Fire Fan,” F. J. Jack- 


> ‘\ 
By Way of Suggestion. 
MONG several letters received—- 
most of them complimentary— 
- concerning Ray Wynn’s lumberjack 
story “In the Great Boom,” is one from 
Mr. Alexander Bub, of Third Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who says: 


In his novelette, Mr. Wynn uses S 
umpire to describe the man who decides the 
contest. . I would like to know whether um- 
pire is the correct word to use. 


The contest in this story was wres- 
tling. It is customary to call the judge 
of a wrestling match a referee, but um- 
pire is a general term, just as judge is, 
and may be used properly, although in 
wrestling matches the word referee is 
preferred. 


Editor of Tor-NotcH MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: It has been a long time since 
I’ve seen a letter from Baltimore, so I 
thought I would let you know that there 
are some admirers of T.-N. here. I have 
just finished reading your December Ist 
number, and I have never read a better 
story than “Service Mysterious.” Although 
not a regular subscriber to the T.-N., I 
have not missed a copy in three years. It 
is a magazine the editor can well be proud 
of. : 

Please do not forget us with some ice- 
hockey and basket-ball stories this winter. 
Wishing you the best of success at all times, 
I remain, ALBERT GOLLERY. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Editor of Torp-NotcH MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I have been a steady reader 
of Top-NotcH since its inception in the 
fifteen-cent form. In fact, I have missed 
scarcely any issues. Your magazine is cer- 
tainly, an innovation in producing good, 
clean, wholesome stories, with the right 
punch. 

I presume, and always have been under 
the impression, that the editorial staff does 
not have plain sailing in securing stories 
up to the Torp-Notcu standard. I, for one, 


son offers a laughable affair entitled 
“His Little Idea,” and there is “A Les- 
son in Finance,” written by M. and A. 
Barclay. 


am astonished at the number of bright sto~ 

ties that you are publishing so regularly 

and consistently. In fact, in my candid 
opinion, I believe the stories are getting 

better all the time. You certainly got a 

fine group of writers, and I take off my 

hat to them. Burt L. is my favorite, with 

R. A. Phillips a close second. 

I have a few suggestions to make: After 
each item of the contents which designates 
what part of the magazine the story is in, 
have the number of pages the story contains 
right after it, so a reader can tell instantly 
how long the story is. For example, some- 
thing like this: 

No Run for Their Money. By J. A. 
Pierer orc eae a 65—14 
Are all the ten-cent numbers still in print 

of T.-N.? Very truly yours, C. T. V. H. 
McMinnville, Oregon. 


[Most of the ten-cent numbers of 
Tor-NorcuH are still available—Eb. | 


Editor of Tor-NotcH MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Having been a reader of your 
magazine for the past four years, I wanted 
to state that I have always found it to be 
true to its name, which suits it to a T. Your 
sport stories just hit the spot, and those 
Northwest Mounted stories are all class; in 
fact, I find all the stories clear and clean 
and satisfactory, and this goes a long way. 

Success to you and your works, and please 
give us more sport stories—anything but 


cricket. I remain, very truly yours, 
S. E. Locon. 
Fourth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Those Big Cats. 
A FRIENDLY tip to the editors of 
Tor-NorcH comes from Mr. A. P. 
Rilfust, of Vermillion, South Dakota. 
It is in connection with that remarkable 
detective-circus story, by Bertram Leb- 
har, which was printed as a complete 
novel in à recent issue. Our corre- 

spondent in Vermillion says: 


I am a steady reader of Top-Notcu, and 


TOP-NOTCH TALK 


have just finished reading the issue of 15th 
inst. Please excuse bad spelling, as this 
typewriter stutters. 

I was surely amused when I started to 
read the story, “Under the Big Top.” It is 
quite evident that your author was thinking 
of cats when he wrote about the lioness and 
her five cubs. Lionesses, you know, hardly 
ever give birth to more than one cub at a 
time. Still, however, this lioness may. have 
been fortunate enough to keep her family 
together for five years or more, but this is 
hardly probable. 

I am not kicking, as I realize that men 
must live, and in the struggle for existence 
we all “slip” -over little things, and as long 
as a majority of the people don’t know any 
better there’s no harm done. 

In closing, I can do naught else but wish 
you whole tubfuls of success, and with the 
admonition to advise your manuscript read- 
ers to pay a little more attention to some 
of the “bulls.” 


The bad spelling is excused, because 
typewriters do sometimes stutter; but 
that cannot be an excuse for the bad 
information which comes from Vermil- 
lion concerning the maternal customs of 
the lioness. There was, in a cage of 
the Central Park Zoo the last time the 
editor of this magazine visited it, a 
lioness with three cubs, all playing mer- 
rily over and around their ‘proud 
mother ; and these cubs were all of the 
same age—all had the same birthday. 

Yes, it is evident that Mr. Lebhar 
was thinking of cats when he wrote 
about the lioness and her five cubs. 
That was a good line of thought in the 
circumstances ; so much are the animals 
of this species like tabbies that the cir- 
cus men call them the big cats. 

In stating the unusual size of the 
lioness’ family, Mr. 
speaks out of his own knowledge; it is 
necessary to go beyond that sometimes 
if we would ascertain the facts. He 
speaks of something that “hardly ever” 
happens. It is the “hardly ever” in the 
life of men and beasts that makes good 
material for stories. Authors under- 
stand this, and they are fond of laying 
hold of the hardly ever. This they 


Lebhar’s critic 
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have a right to do. It is the “never” 
that they may be criticized for not 
avoiding. 

Had Mr. Rilfust caught Mr. Lebhar 
putting in his story something that 
never happens, he would have scored a 
point; but the author must accept as a 
compliment the accusation that he has 
made use of the unusual. 


We are fond of the sort of criticism 
that sets us right; it is a help all 
around. A great deal of the criticism 
we receive is a contribution to the mass 
of mistaken ideas rather than to the 
world’s sum of knowledge, and we are 
‘unable to avail.ourselves of it. If you 
have any helpful criticism, send it 
along, first making sure that you are on 
the right track. That helps us in our 
task of publishing the magazine that is 
built for you. 


ROM Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
with a request for an actual-place 
tale, we have the following from Mr. 
Ralph Smith, of Brook Street, that 
city: 


I have been a steady reader of Tor- 
NortcH ever since it was a 128-page maga- 
zine, and as you invite criticism, I thought 
I would write and tell how I like the “Top 
Notchiest” of all magazines. 

There is rarely an issue that I don’t read 
through from cover to cover. I would like 
Mr. Standish to write a complete novel of 
college life, with baseball as the chief theme. 
And if we are to have one, why not a hun- 
dred-page one? It is a long time since Burt 
L. has written a complete baseball novel. 

Please wake up the Camera Chap. Don’t 
let him take any more long vacations. And 
why not a complete story about him? 

I notice that Rod Hazzard is back again. 
If this one is as good as the last three it 
will be a hummer. 

I notice a lot of knocks about “The Cruise 
of the Jasper B.” by Don Marquis. I 
thought the story was great. Let him read 
this and take courage. 

The difference between a long, complete 
novel and a novelette puzzles me. How- 
ever, it doesn’t really make any difference 
what you call ’em as long as they s: as 
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good as the former ones have been. Please 
keep Standish, Lebhar, Boston, Lawrence, 
Phillips, Cook, De Polo, Emerson, et al, 
and you will have at least one steady reader. 
Yours truly. 

Mr. Standish is at work on a base- 
ball novel, which will appear in an 
early issue. The Camera Chap is wide 
awake, as you will see if you read the 
serial started in this. number called 
“Mightier than the Pen.” 


The Hero in Trouble. 

SYMPATHY with a hero in his 

troubles is always accepted by the 
author as evidence that he has done 
his work well. Some heroes dò have 
a peck of trouble, but that gives them 
their chance to be heroes; so we need 
not always pity them. From West El- 
mira, New York, we have this, the 
writer being Mr. F. M. Cartwright, of 
Cleveland Avenue, that city: 


I have been reading T.-N. for a good 
many years. It is a peach of a magazine, 
especially in regard to the baseball stories 
by B. L. S.; also the stuff by W. W. Cook. 
But I have one complaint to make. Who 
ever heard of a baseball player having so 
much trouble as Lego Lamb? I never did, 
and I have been following the game for 
a good many years; looking up records of 
players is one of my hobbies. Nevertheless, 
it is good reading, and give us more of it. 

I get quite a bit of useful information 
from your baseball stories, as I am con- 
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nected with an athletic club, and the ad- 
vice comes in handy. 


Editor of Tor-NotcH MaGazINne.« 

Dear Sir: I have been a reader of many 
magazines for a number of years, and now 
there is only one magazine for me; its 
name is Top-NotcH. The main reason for 
my devotion to it is the wonderful, bright 
sport stories it contains. 

And now for a little suggestion: Kindly 
write a story using an electrician and elec- 
tricity as the theme. I am sure this won- 
derful energy could be worked into a good 
story. You could use a big municipal plant 
such as the one we enjoy and are proud of 
in Cleveland. 

Thanking you for the many hours of 
enjoyment your authors have -given me, 
I remain, yours truly, W. WALLACE. 

West Fifty-second Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Editor of Torp-NotcH MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I do not think it necessary 
to praise T.-N. All I need do is to point 
to my length of service in the T.-N. army. 
Over three years now, without a miss. I 
think that should show whether I like your 
magazine or not. 

“The Grip of the Game” was a corker; 
give us more, more, and some more. Wish- 
ing you continued success, I am, very truly 
yours, Rotanp D. ROGERS. 

Plainfield Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Editor of Tor-Norcu MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sır: I have been a reader of your 
magazine for a year. The first thing I 
read>is the “Talk.” I believe it brings the 
different readers closer together. My fa- 
vorite authors are Burt L. Standish, W. 
W. Cook, Bertram Lebhar, and last, but 
not least, Roland Ashford Phiilips. From 
a constant reader, Froyp MILLER. 

Plymouth Street, Whitman, Mass. 
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WHERE WE ALL 


GET TOGETHER 


to make the magazine brighter, more entertaining and 
better in every way; where you come in as well as 
the editors and authors. ` It is in “Top-Notch Talk.” 

Send along your letters, whether they contain 


pràise or censure. 


If you have a bouquet toss it to 


the author, but if you have only a big stick for him 


don’t be afraid to wield it. 


All we care for is that 


you be frank, well-intentioned, and to the point. 
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UNDREDS of thousands of men who have won and are 

winning success through the International Correspondence 
Schools will thrill with pride when they read this splendid tribute 
from Thomas A. Edison. 


For Edison knows! He knows the worth of spare-time study. 
He knows what stuff men are made of who use their spare hours to 
train themselves for the bigger jobs ahead. And he knows what the 
I. C. S. will do for the man with the grit to say, “I will.” 


Wasn’t it Edison himself who stayed up half the night to read every get- 
at-able book on electricity? Didn’t T TERMATIONAL TEAR OUT HERE —— 
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he educate himself in spite of every NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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EVERY WOMAN NEEDS 


The Complete Cook Book 


By JENNIE DAY REES 


O matter how well a simply takes ingredient 

woman can cook, after ingredient and adds 
there are times when doubt them to each other in 
as to the ingredients of a regular order. When she 
certain bit of is through tak- 
cookery arises ing cans and 
in her mind. 
Then, if she 
has a good 
cook book 
handy she does 
not have to 


THE COMPLETE |, 

IA | oxes from 
COOK BOOK | 
il] | 


her closet, the 
product is 
ready for the 
oven. 

The price— 


o 


UG 


guess. Fifteen Cents— 
“The Coms places it with- 
plete Cook in the reach of | 


Book” is what everybody. 

its name signi- For sale by 
fies. It contains seven all news dealers; or, if 
hundred and fifty splen- your dealer cannot supply 
didly arranged, economical you, add four cents to 
recipes which are so -the above price and order 
worded that the housewife direct from the publishers. 


_STREET & SMITH, 79 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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BESSIE EYTON—Selig Star 


Writes: “Crème Mignon is concentrated Roses 
and Sunshine—refreshing and eficient.” 


ON’T you give us the opportunity to prove to you why 

Crème Mignon—the Perfect Cold ¢ n—is recom 
mended by tk most beautiful women of the stage and 
screen—why Crème Mignon is the favorite cream ot New 
York's Society Women? 


DON’T ENVY A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


when a few minutes time at night with Créme Mignon 
will bring to your face the same rosy glow of youth 
and perfect health—the appealing freshness and charm to 
which every woman is entitle Carelessness alone is re- 
sponsible for a sallow complexion, unsightly blotches anda 
tired, drawn face, It is easy to make your friends proud of 
you. Can you afford not tot 


OUR GUARANTEE 


of satisfaction or money returned means this: 


To readers of 


Tor-Notch MAGAZINE who will remit 50c. in stamps or 
coin, we will send, prepaid, a large jar of Créme Mignon. If 
this cream do t refresh and improve your complexion 
better than y cream, or lotion you have ever uscd, we 
will, upon r ipt of th : ar full o npty—im- 


mediately return yo We guarantee this to 


you, and to the publishers of TOP-NOTCH MAGA 


INE. 


CRÈME MIGNON C0.,540 W. 165th St., New York xon 


of Tor-Norca 
eipt of 25e. 

» Mignon and 
r three week 


readers 
| mail, on ri 


SPECIAL OFFER &% 


Aluminum Box, Forte S 
Mignon Complexion Powder 
Write toda This offer is p 
time only, p Rrove the wonc 
Large jar of Creme Mignon 50c, 


nt pat loss 
nl valve of tie Mignon products. 
postpaid 


FACTORY TO RIDER 


Saves you big money. Buy direct and save 810 to $20 on 
A a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now come in 44 
styles, colors and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
{A duced, Other reliable models, $14.75 up. WE DELIVER 
J FREE to you on approval and 30 days trialand riding 
test. Our big FREE catalog shows everything new 
in bicycles and sundries, Write forit. TIRES, lamos, 
wheels, parts and supplies at half usual prices, 
; Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
write and ipen our wonderful new offers, low prices and 
liberal terms. ostal brings everything. Write now, 


MEAD Creu co. DEPT. fe D4 CHICAGO 


GET RID FAT 


OF THAT 


PREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 


Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced” 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at ‘ny expense, 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physicians 
State New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, Desk C-47 


MUSIC 
LESSONS 


Learn At Home 
To Play By Note—Sure Way — Easy 
Lessons—To Play Any Instrument 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Guitar, Har- 


mony, etc. Sight Singing Les- 
} sons for Beginners or 
need Pupils. saat pay a few cents 


for music, postage, ete. Our master les- 
sons thoroughly teach you to play your 
favorite instrument by note—at home—with- 
outateacher, We’ll start you off rightand help 
you attain perfection. No tiresome lessons—no in- 
convenience, Easy and fascinating, Costs you 
nothing toinvestigate. Write today for our re- 
markable New Book—sent Free. Yourname and 
address on a postal willdo. Write NOW! 


Standard School of Music, Station M, Dept. 129 Chicago 


Please mention this magazine 


Electric 
Light 


Motorcycle 
type frame, 
saddle, han- 
dlebars, ped- 


The 1917 


carrier. 
h Thorn- Pi roof 
Non-Ski 
tires.) New 
Coaster 
f Brake, tool 
kit and tire 
pump. Other 
new fea- 
tures. Write 
today— pow. 


Great Bic ycle Offer 


Write for catalog. Wonderful 1917 yore motorcycle type— 
shipped no money down. Pay small amount each month while 
you ride. Write for our special, rock-bottom offer while it lasts. 


Bi, t bicyel i T built. Read above the 
Write Today miy new features. Write for free catalog now. 
ArrowCycleCo., Dept. 1103 ,19th St. & California Av.,Chicago 


FREE BOOK -OF COV’T JOBS 
Tells how American Ci Arar 18 or over can qualify for U, 8. 


positiona paying $75 to $150 nonthly o begin with, 
dv: ent. 


Jnlimited possibilities for 
Easy work. Short hours. 
with full pay No str . Lifetime 
positions. Ordinary education sufficient. 


WRITE! Don’t be content with poor 
paying, une 


rtain job when Uncle 
GS offers you s Y, well | paying position in 
RSA aj ii Custom 
wy Hou rmer U. 


prepare 


u for 
ook, — 
m Songok 62 News Bldg., 


SEND TODAY FOR 


y 
Patterson Cc Service 
Rochester. N. Ys 


Taught almost anyone at home. ‘Small cost. Send today 


2c stamp for particulars and proof, 


0. A. SMITH. Room R, 529 823 Bigelow Street, Peoria, Illinois 


3 Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


Shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 
at one quarter usuai cost. Dr. Quinn’s 
10d is endorsed by leading musicians and headsof 
essful 25 years. Playchords at once and com- 
> within 4 lesso Scie ntific yet easy to un- 

derstand. Fully illustrated: For beginners or teac All music 
Diploma granted Write today for 64-page ow to Study 
ga?’ . Sunn CONSERVATORY, BOX 650 AC, cřicaco, ILLINOIS 


6 SHORTHAND ? 
IN 30 DAYS 


FamousWritten M 
StateCons: 
p'ete pie 


yllabic System—written with only nine characters. No“po- 


sitions" —no | “‘tuled lines*—no *‘shading’™—no “‘word-signs'"—no 
“cold notes."* Speedy, practical system that can be learnedin 30 days 

of homestudy, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 

dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 579 Unity Building, Chicago, Ill 


BOUND VOLUME now ready. PRICE $2.00 


per volume. Address Subscription Depar tment. 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


of [TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE 


N HAVE THIS 


B wholly visible (42 key) single shift 
= typewriter, for your own, if 
you will show it to your friends 
and let them see wherein it ex- 

cels other $100 type- 
à writers, and tell them of 

our most liberal offer ever 
B madeonastrictly modern 
typewriter and a Wood. 
stock at that. By post card 
or letter simply say,**Mail Particulars,” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO:, Dept. F 675, CHICAGO, ILL. 


when answering advertisements 


TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


By RALPH BOSTON 
A Strikingly Novel Story of 


Modern Cowmen 


LIVE-WIRE 
RANCH 


COMPLETE IN ONE ISSUE 


In the next TOP-NOTCH, dated and 


out March Ist. Fifteen cents a copy. 
On all news stands for a little while. 
It’s a brisk seller. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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